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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  a practical  one,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  the  least  insight  into  Cookery. 
Unlike  other  publications  on  the  same  subject,  it  is 
not  made  up  of  absolute  receipts  borrowed  from 
preceding  authors,*  and  retained  only  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  price  of  the  book. 

When  I state  these  facts,  it  will  not,  I trust,  be 
thought  presumptuous  of  me  to  assert  that  mine,  on 
trial,  will  be  found  the  most  truly  valuable  work  on 
Cookeiy  extant ; all  the  following  receipts  I daily 
practice  myself,  and  they  are  equally  well-suited  to  all 
families,  where  elegance  and  economy  are  studied,  with 
due  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  parties  and  circum- 
stances, comprehending  the  table  and  house  of  the 
nobleman  to  that  of  the  most  humble  tradesman. 

* The  receipts  only  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  which 
are  acknowledged  where  they  occur,  form  the  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, and  these  are  given  rather  on  account  of  their  singularity  than 
for  any  other  reason. 
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And  I regret  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  there  are 
very  many  good  cooks,  capable  of  dressing  the  finest 
dinners,  but  have  not  the  least  contrivance  or  economy, 
launching  out  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance; 
having  little  or  no  thought  what  may  serve  from  one 
day  to  another,  but  proceed  with  a regular  mode  of 
thoughtless  waste ; such  there  are,  but  seldom  hold  their 
situation  long. 

A principal  consideration  in  cookery  is  fuel,  which 
is  most  expensive  to  buy,  and  when  ill-managed,  I 
beg  here  to  ofi’er  a few  remarks,  in  stating  that  upon 
moderate  calculation,  eight  and  ten  shillings^  worth  of 
coals  are  destroyed  in  the  day  with  old-fashioned,  bad 
constructed  ranges ; these  it  will  be  needless  to  de- 
scribe; but  I shall  mention  the  form  and  make  of  a 
modern  one,  which  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  former. 
The  width  and  size  of  a kitchen  range  ought  to  suit 
the  situation  and  family  it  is  intended  for ; but  as  a 
specimen  for  form  and  dimension,  if  large  or  small, 
they  should  be  equally  proportioned. 

Five  or  six  bars  are  generally  the  depth  approved  of ; 
and,  reversing  the  old  system,  the  bottom  should  be 
broad,  and  the  top  comparatively  narrow;  for  instance, 
if  the  bottom  is  nine  inches  broad,  the  top  should  be 
six  only,  bearing  forward  three  inches;  by  which 
means,  the  fire,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  always  clear 
at  the  bottom,  indeed  the  ashes  fall  away  without 
stirring,  clear  to  the  last ; and  the  heat  thrown  whci’c 
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it  is  wanted ; instead  of  which,  the  old  system  is,  to 
send  the  heat  up  the  chimney,  from  the  range  being 
placed  too  high,  with  a broad  top,  and  so  near  the 
chimney  piece  as  to  cause  a much  greater  draught  than 
the  present  mode,  at  the  same  time,  taking  at  least 
double  the  quantity  of  coals.  I do  not  introduce  this 
assertion  on  mere  theory,  but  from  practice  and  plain 
matter-of-fact,  which  stands  proof,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  alter  old  customs. 

Respecting  the  stoves,  I think  it  advisable  to  have 
them  built  square  at  bottom,  instead  of  arched,  so  that 
a stewpan  may  be  placed  as  well  under  the  fire  as 
above  it,  by  which  means  you  have  every  advantage  of 
the  heat  of  the  stoves,  when  necessity  requires  it, 
which  will  be  a saving  of  charcoal,  a most  expensive 
article. 

In  this  edition  ax’e  now  given  one  hundred  choice 
receipts  in  Confectionary,  and  several  extra  belonging 
to  the  kitchen,  besides  numerous  ones  for  bottling  of 
fruits,  and  juices,  distilling  and  pickling.  These  have 
been  added,  because  the  former  edition  of  my  work 
was  considered  by  many  of  my  friends  as  incomplete, 
without  receipts  of  so  much  importance  and  general 
use  to  the  accomplished  house-keeper  and  amiable 
mistress  of  a family. 

On  the  mode  of  laying  out  a dinner  I must  observe, 
that  the  present  fashion  is  neither  to  fill  the  dishes, 
nor  cover  the  tabic  to  half  the  same  extent  as  formerly 
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was  practised.  This  fashion  is  founded  on  good  taste, 
and  must  he  a permanent  one  in  all  civilised  societies ; 
for  what  can  display  worse  judgment  than  to  fill  the 
side  dishes  or  entrees  so  full,  that  the  sauce  must  run 
over ; or  to  crowd  tables  with  dishes,  even  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  impossible  to  reach  them  without  a 
violent  and  ungraceful  motion,  requiring  also  a strength 
of  nerve  not  always  at  command ; in  fact,  “ the  pon- 
derous hospitality,’^  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  happily  calls 
it,  of  former  times,  is  completely  banished,  and  would 
now  appear  to  a well-bred  person  as  extremely  vulgar ; 
because  it  would  indicate  that  those  invited  to 
an  entertainment  were  not  accustomed  to  a dinner 
every  day,  and  came  with  ploughmen’s  or  poet’s 
appetites. 

With  respect  to  the  dessert,  the  dishes  of  fruit 
ought  to  be  well  filled,  but  placed  in  a light  and 
fanciful  manner ; picturesque  is  perhaps  a word,  which 
to  an  artist  of  genius  will  best  convey  my  meaning, 
as  most  pleasing  groups  or  combinations  may  be  formed 
by  a judicious  arrangement  of  the  fruit. 

Before  I conclude,  I think  it  right  to  suggest,  that 
all  kitchens  in  larger  families  should,  if  possible,  be 
constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any 
servant  whatever ; let  the  dinner,  lunch  or  supper,  and 
every  thing  required,  be  put  through  a sliding  door 
made  in  the  wall,  into  a passage  or  adjoining  room. 
Such  architectural  arrangement  would  prevent  the 
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confusion  made  by  servants  interrupting  and  inter- 
fering in  matters  they  know  nothing  about,  and  it  will 
also  prevent  their  conversation  engaging  the  attention 
of  those,  who,  when  employed  in  their  duty,  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed,  or  have  their  minds  directed  from  the 
subject.  With  many  things  relative  to  the  kitchen, 
indeed  with  most,  a moment  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  hence  the  complaint  of  the  poet,  so  often 
and  so  justly  quoted  : 

“ God  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  us  cooks.” 

ROBERT  REYNOLDS. 


JANUARY,  1853. 
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PRACTICAL 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  COOKERY. 

13  0 OR  I. 

MEAT,  POULTRY,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLES 
IN  SEASON  DURING  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHS 
OF  THE  YEAR. 

MEAT. 

Beef,  veal  and  mutton,  are  in  season  throughout 
the  year. 

House  lamb,  from  December  to  April. 

Grass  lamb,  from  April  to  September. 

Pork,  from  October  to  March. 

Venison  (Buck),  from  June  to  September,  and  Flavier 
venison  from  November  to  January.  Doe  venison  in 
JanuaiT,  and  sometimes  sooner. 

TOULTRY  AND  GAME. 

January. — Fowls,  capons,  chickens,  pullets,  turkeys, 
tame  pigeons,  rabbits,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
woodcocks  and  snipes. 

February. — Fowls,  capons,  chickens,  pullets,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  wood- 
cocks and  snipes. 
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POULTRY  AND  GAME  IN  SEASON. 


March. — Fowls^  capons,  chickens,  pullets,  turkeys, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  tame  rabbits. 

April. — Fowls,  capons,  chickens,  pullets,  ducklings, 
pigeons,  leverets,  rabbits. 

May.- — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducklings,  green 
geese,  turkey  jioults,  leverets,  rabbits. 

June. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducklings,  green 
geese,  turkey  poults,  plovers,  leverets,  rabbits. 

July. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducklings,  green 
geese,  turkey  poults,  pigeons,  plovers,  leverets,  rabbits. 

August. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducks,  green 
geese,  turkey  poults, rabbits,  leverets,  grouse, black  cocks. 

September. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducks,  geese, 
partridges,  grouse,  black  cocks,  rabbits,  hares. 

October. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  wild  ducks, 
geese,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  widgeons,'  teal,  rabbits,  hares,  dotterels. 

November. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  wild  ducks, 
geese,  partridges,  pheasants,  woodcocks,  snipes,  larks, 
widgeons,  teal,  dotterels,  rabbits,  hares,  turkeys,  swans. 

December. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  wild  ducks, 
turkeys,  partridges,  pheasants,  woodcock,  snipes,  larks, 
widgeons,  teal,  dotterels,  rabbits,  hares. 

FISH. 

January. — Sturgeon,  turbot,  cod,  whitings,  flounders, 
plaice,  skate,  lampreys,  carp,  tench,  perch,  eels,  smelts, 
soles,  oysters,  lobsters  and  prawns.  Haddocks  arc 
always  in  season. 

February. — Sturgeon,  turbot,  cod,  whitings,  flounders. 
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plaice,  skate,  soles,  smelts,  eels,  lampreys,  percli,  carp  and 
tencli,  oysters,  lobsters  and  crabs,  cray-fisb  nnd  prawns. 

March. — Turbot,  soles,  whitings,  flounders,  plaice, 
skate,  tbornback,  eels,  carp,  tench,  oysters,  lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  cray-fisb. 

April. — Turbot,  soles,  salmon,  trout,  skate,  mullets, 
smelts,  carp,  tench,  prawns,  lobsters,  crabs,  cray-fisb, 
oysters,  cod. 

May. — Turbot,  soles,  salmon,  trout,  smelts,  carp, 
tench,  prawns,  crabs,  cray-fisb,  lobsters,  chub,  mackerel. 

June. — Turbot,  soles,  salmon,  trout,  smelts,  mullets, 
mackerel,  pike,  tench,  carp,  heri’ings,  lobsters,  cray- 
fisb,  prawns. 

July. — Soles,  salmon,  mullets,  haddocks,  plaice, 
ben’ings,  mackerel,  tbornbut,  eels,  pike,  carp,  tench, 
lobsters,  cray-fisb,  prawns. 

August. — Cod,  salmon,  mullets,  haddocks,  plaice, 
flounders,  herrings,  thornbut,  skate,  pike,  carp,  tench, 
eels,  lobsters,  cray-fish,  prawns. 

September. — Cod,  haddocks,  thornbut,  flounders, 
plaice,  smelts,  soles,  skate,  carp,  cels,  oysters,  tench, 
pike,  lobsters. 

October. — Dorees,  salmon-trout,  smelts,  brills,  gur- 
nets, pike,  carp,  tench,  perch,  oysters,  lobsters,  cockles. 

November. — Salmon  trout,  dorees,  smelts,  gurnets, 
pike,  carp,  tench,  oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  lobsters, 
soles. 

December. — Sturgeon,  cod,  codlings,  soles,  smelts, 
gurnets,  turbot,  eels,  carp,  dorees,  oysters,  muscles, 
cockles. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  SEASON. 


FRUITS. 

January. — Apples,  pears,  medlars,  grapes,  almonds, 
cliesnuts,  nuts,  oranges. 

February. — Apples,  pears,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges. 

March. — Apples,  pears,  oranges. 

April. — Apples,  pears,  green  apricots,  cherries. 

May. — Apples,  pears,  strawberries,  cherries,  green 
apricots,  melons,  green  gooseberries,  currants,  figs. 

June. — Peaches,  apricots,  melons,  nectarines,  grapes, 
cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  pine-apples. 

July. — Peaches,  apricots,  melons,  nectarines,  pine- 
ajiples,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
cherries. 

August. — Peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  pine- 
apples, melons,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  mulberries,  figs. 

September. — Peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pine-apples, 
grapes,  melons,  quinces,  currants,  walnuts,  filberts, 
hazel-nuts,  barberries,  damsons. 

October. — Peaches,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plumbs,  cherries,  damsons,  bullace,  w'alnuts,  filberts, 
hazel-nuts,  barberries,  pine-apples. 

November. — Apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes,  pine- 
apples, medlars,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  nuts. 

December. — Apples,  pears,  medlars,  grapes,  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  nuts. 

VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  AND  HERBS. 

January. — Brocoli,  savoys,  cabbages,  sprouts,  spinach, 
endive,  lettuces,  celery,  sorrel,  cardoons,  scorzonora. 


HOOTS  AND  HERBS  IN  SEASON. 


potatoes,  J erusalem  avticliokes,  beet-root,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  asparagus,  tarragon,  chervil,  savory,  thyme, 
parsley,  small  salad,  mushrooms,  forced  French  beans. 

February.  — Brocoli,  savoys,  cabbages,  sprouts, 
spinach,  endive,  lettuces,  celery,  sorrel,  cardoons,  French 
beans  forced,  asparagus,  beet-root,  turnips,  parsnips, 
chervil,  tarragon,  savory,  cucumbers,  thyme,  burnet, 
small  salad,  mushrooms. 

March. — Savoys,  cabbages,  spinach,  sprouts,  lettuces, 
parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cardoons, 
French  beans,  cucumbers,  chives,  burnet,  savory,  thyme, 
mint,  tarragon,  chervil,  salad,  mushrooms,  sorrel,  parsley. 

April. — Cabbages,  brocoli,  spinach,  sprouts,  sorrel, 
lettuces,  French  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cucumbers, 
young  onions,  radishes,  thyme,  mint,  burnet,  tarragon, 
chervil,  parsley,  salad,  mushrooms. 

May. — Young  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  spin  ach , turn  Ips, 
carrots,  young  potatoes,  sorrel,  lettuces,  cucumbers, 
French  beans,  asparagus,  onions,  cresses,  fennel,  tarra- 
gon, chervil,  parsley,  mushrooms,  salad  and  all  kinds 
of  herbs. 

June. — Cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  artichokes, 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  turnips,  carrots,  po- 
tatoes, onions,  cresses,  parsnips,  radishes,  sorrel,  salad 
and  all  kinds  of  herbs. 

July.  — Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  artichokes,  peas, 
beans,  lettuces,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  sorrel,  salsify, 
onions,  garlic,  radishes,  cucumbers,  parsnips,  celery, 
tarragon,  chervil,  salad,  and  all  kinds  of  fine  herbs. 

August. — Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  artichokes,  peas. 
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beanSj  lettuces,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  sorrel,  salsify, 
onions,  celery,  beet-root,  sprouts,  parsley,  sbalots, 
musbrooms,  salad  and  all  kinds  of  fine  herbs. 

September. — Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  artichokes, 
sprouts,  beans,  peas,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  potatoes, 
salsify,  scorzonora,  celery,  beet-root,  lettuces,  sorrel, 
leeks,  mushrooms,  salad,  and  aU  kinds  of  fine  herbs. 

October. — Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  sprouts,  potatoes, 
turnips,  endive,  lettuce,  celery,  salsify,  parsnips,  spinach, 
cardoons,  scorzonora,  beet-root,  leeks,  parsley,  skirrets, 
salad,  and  all  kinds  of  fine  herbs.  Peas  may  yet  be  had. 

November. — Cauhflowers,  cabbages,  artichokes, 
salsify,  cardoons,  scorzonora,  lettuces,  celery,  turnips, 
leeks,  potatoes,  endive,  skirrets,  parsnips,  beet-root, 
savoys,  parsley,  tarragon,  chervil,  thyme,  mushrooms, 
salad. 

December. — Brocoli,  cabbages,  savoys,  spinach, 
lettuces,  cardoons,  salsify,  scorzonora,  celery,  leeks, 
endive,  beet-root,  turnips,  parsnips,  skirrets,  potatoes, 
parsley,  carrots,  thyme,  mushrooms,  tarragon,  cheriil, 
savory,  small  salad. 

MARKETING  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  MEAT,  FOWL,  AND  FISH. 
To  choose  Beef  To  choose  Rabbits 


. . Mutton 

. . Turkeys 

Veal 

. . Pigeons 

. . Lamb 

. . Poultry 

. . Pork 

. . Ducks 

. . Hams 

. . Geese 

. . Bacon 

. . Pheasants 

. . Brawn 

. . Partridges 

. . Venison 

. . Woodcocks  and  Snipes 

MARKETING. 
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To  choose  Hares 


To  choose  Eels 


Sturgeon 

Turbot 

Salmon 

Trout 

Cod 

Skate 

Soles 

Smelts 

Herrings 

Tench 


. Wliitings 

. Prawns  and  Shrimps 

. Lobsters 

. Crabs 

. Oysters 


A receipt  to  promote  the  digestion 
of  oysters. 


Directions  for  keeping  the  kitchen 
accounts. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARKETING 


Before  you  go  to  market  it  is  proper  to  fix  in  your 
mindj  wliat  you  mean  to  purckase,  and  wliat  quantity, 
according  to  tke  number  in  family,  first  accurately 
observing  wbat  remains  from  tbe  preceding  day ; so 
that  on  entering  a tradesman's  shop  you  may  quickly 
determine,  and  bave  nothing  to  do,  but  to  cboose  tbe 
best  articles.  At  tbe  butcher’s  always  see  your  meat 
weighed,  and  placed  ready  to  be  sent  home  before  you 
leave  tbe  shop  ; if  for  a few  you  wish  a piece  of  beef 
for  roasting,  either  take  part  of  the  ribs,  or  sirloin,  tbe 
latter  is  preferable  j if  for  five  or  six  persons,  a piece  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds’  weight  will  do. 


If  young  ox  beef,  it  will  bave  a smooth  and  open 
grain,  of  a fine  bright  red,  and  very  tender,  the  fat 
should  be  straw  colour,  and  the  suet  perfectly  white. 
Cow  beef  runs  closer  in  tbe  grain,  tbe  lean  is  not  so 
red,  and  tbe  fat  whiter  than  ox  beef.  Bull  beef  is  still 
closer  in  tbe  grain,  the  lean  of  a dark*  red,  tbe  fat 
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skinny,  and  it  has  a stronger  smell,  than  either  ox  or 
cow  beef. 

MUTTON. 

If  wether  mntton,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red,  the 
grain  close,  and  the  fat  rather  soft ; the  flesh  of  ewe 
mutton  is  paler  and  the  grain  closer ; if  you  squeeze 
young  mutton  it  will  feel  tender,  hut  if  old,  it  will  feel 
hard,  continue  wrinkled,  and  the  fat  clammy ; black 
nosed  mutton  is  the  most  esteemed.  Mutton  is  at  the 
greatest  perfection  at  four  or  five  years  old ; hut  that  is 
seldom  to  he  had. 

VEAL. 

If  the  head  is  fresh,  the  eyes  will  appear  full,  if  stale, 
sunk  and  wrinkled;  if  the  shoulder  vein  is  not  of  a 
clear  red,  the  meat  is  stale,  and  if  there  are  any  green 
or  yellow  spots  it  is  certainly  bad.  The  flesh  of  a cow 
calf  is  whiter  than  that  of  a hull,  though  not  so  much 
esteemed,  but  the  fillet  is  often  preferred  on  account  of 
the  udder;  a stale  loin  will  be  soft  and  slimy,  and  of 
course  the  kidney  very  bad,  as  that  part  is  the  first 
tainted ; if  good,  neck  or  breast  should  look  white  and 
clear,  without  being  smeared  over  with  fat ; indeed  veal 
should  never  be  kept  long  undressed,  for  it  is  not 
improved  by  keeping. 

LAMB. 

The  same  observations  nearly  serve  for  lamb;  but 
the  vein  in  the  fore-quarter  must  be  of  a clear  blue  for 
it  to  be  fresh  ; if  green  and  yellow  it  is  stale. 

FORK. 

The  flesh  of  pork  appears  cool  and  smooth  if  fresh 
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if  tainted,  it  is  clammy : the  knuckle  in  general  is 
affected  first.  There  is  a kind  of  pork  called  measley  ; 
when  in  this  state  it  is  very  unwholesome,  but  it  is 
easily  perceived  by  the  fat  being  impregnated  with 
small  kernels.  When  pork  is  old,  the  rind  is  hard  and 
rough,  not  easily  penetrated  with  the  finger. 

HAMS. 

Put  a knife  under  the  bone  of  a ham,  if  it  comes 
out  clean  and  smells  well,  the  ham  is  good ; if  smeared 
and  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  it  is  bad. 

BACON. 

In  good  bacon,  the  fat  will  feel  oily,  though  firm  and 
white,  the  lean,  of  a clear  coloui’,  will  adhere  close  to 
the  bone;  if  beginning  to  rust,  some  yellow  streaks 
will  be  touched  in  the  lean.  The  rind  of  young  bacon 
is  thin,  of  old  bacon  thick. 

BRAWN. 

The  fat  and  horny  parts  of  sow  brawn  are  very 
tender,  and  the  meat  of  a pale  clear  red ; but  of  old 
brawn,  the  rind  is  hard  and  thick. 

VENISON. 

The  choice  of  venison  depends  chiefly  on  the  fat; 
if  young,  the  fat  will  appear  thick,  clear,  and  close ; if 
old,  it  appears  tough  and  coarse : as  it  begins  to 
change  first  towards  the  haunches,  run  your  knife  into 
that  part ; if  tainted,  you  will  perceive  a rank  smell, 
and  it  will  have  a green  or  blackish  appearance. 

TURKEYS 

A young  cock  turkey  has  smooth  black  legs  with  a 
short  spur,  the  eyes  arc  bright  and  full ; if  stale,  the 
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eyes  are  sunk,  the  feet  diy ; which,  when  fresh,  are 
soft  and  pliable.  An  old  hen  turkey’s  legs  are  rough 
and  red,  the  vent  hard ; if  with  egg,  the  vent  will  be 
soft  and  open. 

PIGEONS. 

When  fresh  and  in  good  order,  they  are  plump,  and 
fat  at  the  vent,  and  their  feet  pliable  j if  stale,  the  vent 
withered,  open,  and  green.  Tame  pigeons  are  prefer- 
able to  wild.  Wood  pigeons  are  of  a coarser  and 
larger  kind;  still  follow  the  same  rules,  to  choose 
them,  as  likewise  larks  and  other  small  birds. 

POULTHT. 

Judge  of  a young  cock  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
tui'key,  and  the  hens  too.  The  latter  are  best  a week 
or  two  before  they  begin  to  lay.  Observe  that  a good 
capon  has  a fat  and  full  breast,  a large  rump,  and  the 
comb  pale. 

DUCKS. 

A good  fresh  killed  duck  is  fat,  the  breast  hard  and 
thick,  the  legs  rather  soft.  If  stale,  the  feet  are  dry 
and  the  skin  difficult  to  scald  off.  A tame  duck’s  feet 
are  yellowish  and  stronger  than  those  of  a wild  duck, 
which  are  of  a reddish  colour.  Ducklings  should  be 
scalded,  but  ducks  picked  in  the  same  manner  as 
poultry. 

GEESE. 

Choose  a goose  with  a yellow  bill  and  feet,  and  you 
will  find  it  young;  when  old,  the  feet  and  bill  are  red. 
If  fresh,  the  feet  are  pliable ; if  stale,  stiff  and  dry. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  ■wild  geese. 
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PHEASANTS. 

When  yon  choose  a young  cock  pheasant^  observe 
that  the  spurs  are  short  and  round ; if  old,  the  spurs 
are  long  and  sharp.  A cock  pheasant  is  a finely 
flavoured  bird,  but  the  hen  is  preferable.  If  the  bird 
is  stale,  the  skin  peels  olF  the  vent  when  rubbed  with 
the  finger.  The  same  observations  will  serve  for  black 
cocks : which  game  is  found  on  the  moors  in  the 
northern  counties. 

PARTRIDGES. 

If  young,  they  have  a dark  bill,  and  legs  of  a yellow- 
ish colour ; the  plumage  on  the  breast  of  a hen  is  light ; 
of  a cock,  tinged  with  red.  When  stale,  the  same  as 
pheasants. 

WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES. 

This  is  a finely-flavoured  bird,  but  being  a bird  of 
jiassage,  it  is  only  found  in  England  during  the  winter  : 
it  lives  on  suction,  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  it  comes 
from  Kussia,  when  the  severe  frost  begins,  and  seeks  a 
winter  abode  in  warmer  climates.  When  fat,  it  feels 
full  and  thick,  the  vent  the  same,  and  a streak  of  fat 
runs  on  the  side  of  the  breast : if  fresh  killed,  the 
head  and  throat  arc  clear  and  the  feet  pliable.  Snipes, 
the  same. 

HARES. 

When  a hare  is  old,  the  cars  are  dry  and  tough, 
the  opening  in  the  lip  wide,  and  the  claws  blunt : but 
if  young,  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp,  the  cars 
tender,  and  the  opening  in  the  lip  much  closer  than 
when  old.  When  newly  killed,  the  body  is  stiff  and 
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flesh  pale  ; but  when  stale,  it  beeomes  blaek  and  soft  : 
still  a bare  is  better  for  being  kept  a little.  The 
differenee  between  a hare  and  a leveret  is,  that  a 
leveret  in  general  has  a small  bone  near  the  foot  on  the 
fore  leg,  whieh  a hare  has  not. 

RABBITS. 

If  an  old  rabbit,  the  elaws  are  rough  and  long,  and 
the  fur  will  be  turning  grey ; but  when  young  the 
coat  is  sleek  and  the  claws  smooth.  If  fresh,  the  flesh 
will  appear  white,  dry  and  stiff;  but  the  contrary 
when  stale. 


TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

Observe  when  you  choose  fish  that  the  gills  are  of  a 
bright  red  and  stiff,  the  eye  full,  and  the  fins  likewise 
stifle.  Always  smell  under  the  gills.  When  you  buy 
fish,  provide  according  to  the  number  to  dine.  Suppose 
a salmon,  it  being  both  a common,  and  very  good  fish. 
If  you  have  eight  or  ten  to  dinner,  choose  a salmon,  or 
part  of  one,  weighing  twelve  pounds;  or  one  of  eight 
pounds,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  small  fried  fish,  as 
smelts,  small  soles,  or  fillets  of  any  other  fish. 

STURGEON. 

The  flesh  of  a good  sturgeon  is  white,  the  gristles 
and  veins  blue,  the  grain  even  with  a few  blue  veins, 
and  the  skin  tender;  if  hard,  tough,  and  dry,  and  the 
gristles  yellow  and  dark,  the  fish  is  bad.  The  smell  is 
pleasant  when  fresh  and  good,  but  very  much  the 
reverse  if  not. 
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TURBOT. 

A good  turbot  is  thick  and  full,  the  bellj'^  of  a cream 
colour,  but  if  flat  and  of  a bluish  cast,  it  is  not 
good.  The  under-part  I consider  best. 

SALMON. 

When  salmon  is  fresh  and  good,  the  gills  and  flesh 
are  of  a bright  red,  the  scales  clear,  and  the  fish  itself 
stiff". 

TROUT. 

This  is  a fresh  water  fish,  highly  esteemed ; when 
good,  it  is  of  a flesh  colour  and  the  spots  very  bright  ; 
the  female  is  thought  the  best,  and  is  known  by  the 
head  being  smaller  and  the  body  deeper  than  the 
male.  It  is  most  in  season  in  June. 

COD. 

The  flesh  of  a cod  should  be  white,  firm,  and  bright, 
and  the  skin  on  the  back  dark ; if  the  skin  looks  pale 
or  yellow,  and  the  flesh  is  soft,  it  is  not  good. 

SKATE. 

There  is  some  judgment  required  to  dress  this  fish 
at  a proper  time ; if  too  fresh,  it  is  hard  and  unpleasant 
to  the  palate;  and  when  stale,  the  smell  is  disagree- 
able. Therefore  it  must  be  kept  a little  time,  but  not 
long  enough  to  produce  an  unpleasant  smell.  When 
good,  it  is  very  white  and  thick. 

SOLES. 

Soles  when  good  are  thick  and  firm,  but  if  bad,  they 
are  flabby  and  have  a bluish  cast.  Plaice  and  flounders 
the  same. 
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SMELTS. 

This  is  an  excellent  fish  when  fresh,  and  it  smells 
very  like  a cucumber ; the  scales  have  a silvery  appear- 
ance, and  the  body  is  very  stiff ; it  is  stale,  if  flabby. 
The  less  they  are  handled  or  washed  the  better. 

HERRINGS. 

If  the  gills  are  red,  the  fish  stiff,  the  scales  bright, 
and  the  eyes  full,  the  fish  is  good ; but  if  the  reverse, 
they  are  bad.  The  best  red  herrings  are  large,  firm, 
and  have  a yellow  cast,  they  are  likewise  full  of  roe. 

TENCH. 

This  is  a fresh  water  fish.  When  good,  the  eyes  are 
bright,  the  body  stiff,  and  the  outside  free  from  slime. 
It  ought  to  be  dressed  alive.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  carp. 

EELS* 

The  best  eels  have  a dark  back,  and  belly  a light 
colour;  there  is  an  eel  called  the  silver  eel,  which  is 
the  best ; and  is  generally  caught  in  the  Thames.  They 
are  mostly  in  season,  except  in  the  hottest  mouths. 

WHITINGS. 

The  silver  appearance  of  the  skin,  the  firmness  of  the 
body,  and  stiffness  of  the  fins,  prove  this  fish  being 
good.  If  dull  and  soft  it  is  bad.  Mackerel  the  same, 
and  must  be  full. 

PRAWNS  AND  SHRIMPS. 

Prawns  when  fresh  have  bodies  of  a bright  colour 
and  tails  stiff.  Shrimps  come  under  the  same  observa- 
tions. 
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LOBSTERS. 

inieii  you  buy  lobsters  ready  boiled,  try  if  the  tails 
are  stiff,  by  drawing  them  out  at  length  and  if  they 
retiu’n  back  with  a spring,  the  lobsters  are  good ; if 
flabby,  they  are  bad.  It  is  best  to  buy  them  alive  and 
boil  them  yom’self.  The  cock  lobster  is  known  by  the 
back  part  of  the  tail  being  narrow,  and  the  two 
uppermost  fins  under  the  tail  very  stiff.  The  tail  of 
the  hen  lobster  is  broader,  and  the  small  under  fins  are 
softer  than  those  of  the  cock.  The  goodness  of  a 
lobster  may  be  known  by  weighing  it  in  the  hand. 
The  cock  is  preferred,  being  primer  and  better 
flavoured. 

CRABS. 

If  fresh,  the  joints  of  the  legs  will  be  stiff  and  the 
inside  has  an  agreeable  smell.  When  light  they  are 
watery;  therefore  always  choose  the  heaviest.  They 
are  stale  when  the  eyes  look  dead. 

OYSTERS. 

There  ai’e  several  kinds  of  oysters,  the  Milford, 
Pyfleet,  Colchester,  and  Milton;  the  latter  is  a fine 
oyster  being  fatter  and  whiter.  They  should  not  be 
opened  till  just  before  they  are  eaten  or  they  lose  their 
flavour.  The  rock  oyster  is  a larger  and  coarser 
kind. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  DIGESTION  OF  OYSTERS. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.] 

“A.  very  simple  method  to  accelerate  the  digestion 
of  oysters,  is  to  cat  some  milk  porridge  immediately 
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after  them,  warm  milk  being  an  excellent  dissolvent  of 
this  species  of  shell  fisb^  causing  it  to  melt  instantly, 
and  thus  preventing  its  laying  on  the  stomach,” 

KITCHEN  ACCOUNTS, 

Having  given  instructions  how  to  choose  the 
different  kinds  of  meat,  fowl,  and  fish;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  offer  a few  hints  respecting  keeping  the 
kitchen  accounts,  as  that  belongs  to  the  head  cook, 
where  there  is  no  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

Begin  by  being  provided  ivith  several  small  ruled 
books,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tradesmen 
employed ; place  the  name  or  profession  of  each  on  the 
cover;  then  regularly  every  Satm’day  morning  deliver 
them  out,  at  the  same  time  giving  each  of  them  orders 
to  have  the  weekly  account  entered  by  hlonday 
morning ; at  which  time  they  should  be  returned  to 
you.  If  it  happens  that  the  business  of  the  morning 
prevents  you  from  looking  them  over,  leave  it  till 
evening,  then  examine  them  to  see  that  they  ai’e 
correct,  if  so,  enter  them  in  a large  parchment  cover 
book,  which  is  called,  “ the  kitchen’s  weekly  expendi- 
ture ;”  this  being  ruled  on  each  line,  write  thus ; 
suppose  the  butcher  first  with  his  weekly  account 
against  it,  then  on  the  next  line  the  fishmonger,  on  the 
next  the  cheesemonger,  &c,  having  entered  eaeh  with 
their  respective  sums  against  their  profession,  then  add 
them  together,  and  it  will  give  you  the  sum  total  for 
the  week ; this  sum  must  be  carried  on  in  the  kitchen 
expenditui’e  from  one  week  to  another,  so  that  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  you  will  find  the  whole  expense  of  the 
kitchen. 

To  prevent  all  mistakeSj  it  is  a good  method  to 
number  each  week  on  the  top  of  the  page  where  the 
tradesman  writes  his  bill ; thus,  for  instance,  on  the 
first  week  put  No.  1,  which  must  be  the  same  on  each 
book;  the  next  week  No.  2 on  each  book;  by  which 
means  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  mistakes.  The 
sooner  your  accounts  arc  ready  for  inspection,  the 
better,  as  delaying  these  kinds  of  concerns  often 
occasions  confusion  and  loss.  Having  these  small 
books  is  a much  better  method  than  taking  in  so  many 
bills  weekly. 


SALTING. 


To  salt  Beef 

..  Hung  Beef 

. . Tongues 

..  Leg  of  JIutton 

. . Pork 


To  salt  Pickled  Pork 
. . Hams 

. . — smoked 

. . Bacon. 


HINTS  ON  SALTING. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  cut  out  the  kernels  of 
meat  to  be  salted,  especially  in  summer ; there  are 
several  in  the  neck  pieces,  one  in  each  round,  one  in 
the  flap,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fat  in  the  thick 
flank ; besides  small  bloody  veins,  these  must  be  cut 
out  and  the  meat  wiped  dry.  If  these  trifles  are 
neglected  in  the  summer  season,  salting  will  be  of  no 
^ use.  Cattle,  before  it  is  killed  in  the  winter,  should 
fast  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  summer  double  that 
time;  for  if  killed  when  not  perfectly  cleared  of  food. 
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the  meat  sbon  spoils ; besides  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
meat  three  or  four  days  before  it  is  salted,  when  there 
are  no  flies;  some  imagine  that  meat  while  salting 
requires  to  be  greatly  rubbed,  and  that  strength  is 
necessary.  It  is  a wrong  idea  : rub  every  part  well 
over  with  salt,  cover  it  well  with  it,  and  turn  it  often. 
The  larger  pieces  (to  a certainty),  such  as  a round, 
on  account  of  its  substance,  requires  stronger  rubbing 
than  the  thin  flank.  If  you  have  a large  quantity  to 
salt  at  once,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  (particularly  in 
summer)  to  have  a brine  to  cover  the  meat,  made  thus : 
put  a good  quantity  of  salt  into  a large  copper  kettle 
on  the  fire,  fill  it  about  three  parts  with  water ; when  it 
begins  to  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  an  egg ; if  it 
swims  on  the  top,  the  brine  is  strong  enough,  if  not, 
add  more  salt,  till  the  egg  will  swim ; then  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  into  the  salting  trough, 
into  which  put  the  meat.  The  trough  should  either  be 
lined  with  lead,  or  of  solid  stone ; the  latter  is  the 
best.  Wood  will  do,  but  it  neither  looks  so  well  nor 
can  be  kept  so  clean  as  the  two  I have  mentioned. 

TO  SALT  BEEF. 

The  pieces  of  beef  for  salting  consist  of  two  rounds, 
two  rumps,  flanks,  brisket,  aitch-bone,  veiny-piece,  and 
blade-bone,  every  part  of  these  pieces  should  be  rubbed 
well  with  good  white  salt,  and  laid  close  together  in  the 
brine ; remember  to  turn  them  every  other  day.  The 
thin,  small  pieces,  of  course,  are  used  first,  as  they  will 
be  ready  sooner  than  the  larger. 
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HUNG  BEEF. 

Take  either  a round  of  beef  or  the  navel  piece  cut 
in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  let  it  hang  up  for  five  or  six 
days  till  rather  stale,  then  take  it  down  and  wash  it  in 
sugar  and  water;  when  so  far  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  dry  bay  salt,  and  one  of  saltpetre  finely 
pounded,  mix  them  well  together  with  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  brown  sugar,  with  which  rub  your  beef 
well  all  over,  set  it  close  in  a pan,  and  cover  it  with 
common  salt,  in  which  let  it  lie  for  eight  days;  then 
tm’n  it  every  other  day  for  ten  days  longer : after  that 
dry  it,  sprinkle  it  with  floiu’,  and  hang  it  up  in  a warm 
place  (but  not  hot)  for  a fortnight ; when  you  wish  to 
boil  it,  set  it  on  in  cold  pump  water,  with  a little  bay 
salt,  let  it  boil  very  gently,  till  tender,  then  take  it  out 
to  cool.  It  will  keep  well  when  boiled,  for  a month  or 
two.  It  makes  a good  dish  for  supper,  either  cut 
into  slices  or  grated,  and  it  serves  to  slice  for  break- 
fast. 

TONGUES. 

Having  well  wiped  your  tongues  with  a dry  cloth, 
salt  them  Avith  common  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
and  a table-spoonfid  of  brown  sugar.  Then  set  them 
close  in  a pan,  and  turn  them  every  day  for  a week, 
salt  them  over  again,  and  let  them  lie  ten  days  longer. 
Then  take  them  out,  dry,  flour  them,  and  hang  them 
up  in  a dry  place.  The  fresher  they  are  used  the 
better. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

Take  a leg  of  wether  mutton,  of  about  twelve 
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pounds’  weight;  and  let  it  hang  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  take ‘half  a pound  of  common  salt,  the  same 
of  bay,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar ; the  whole  being  well  mixed,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  and  make  it  hot,  then  take  the  mutton  and 
rub  it  well  in.  Lay  it  in  a pan,  and  turn  it  every  day 
for  six  days,  then  rub  it  again  with  a couple  of  hands- 
ful  of  common  salt ; in  ten  days  take  it  out,  dry  it, 
shake  it  over  with  flour,  and  hang  it  over  wood  smoke 
for  ten  days  more. 

PORK. 

The  pieces  mostly  used  for  salting  of  a young  porker 
are  the  springs  (which  is  the  shoulder  piece  and  ears)  ; 
the  necks  and  loins  are  usually  roasted  without  salting, 
so  sometimes  are  the  legs.  For  this  pui’pose  use 
- common  salt,  with  about  four  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
for  one  porker,  rub  the  pork  all  over  with  it,  and 
lay  it  in  the  salting  tub.  In  about  five  or  six  days 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Dress  the  springs  first,  as 
of  course  they  take  the  salt  soonest. 

PICKLED  PORK. 

Sprinkle  the  pork  well  Avith  salt,  and  let  it  drain 
twenty-four  hours,  then  finely  pound  four  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  an  ounce  of  salt-prunella,  a little  common 
salt,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar ; 
these  being  well  mixed,  rub  your  pork,  place  it  very 
close  in  a deep  tub,  filling  up  the  cavities  with  common 
salt,  with  which  cover  it  well ; put  a cover  made  to  go 
inside  the  tub  close  on  the  pork,  with  hcaA^y  weights 
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on  that  it  may  not  swim  in  the  pickle.  If  the  air 
is  totally  excluded,  it  will  keep  perfectly  good  for 
above  a year. 

HAMS. 

For  three  hams,  pound  and  mix  together  half  a 
peck  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt-prunella,  three  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  four  pounds  of  coarse  salt;  rub  the 
hams  well  with  this,  and  lay  what  you  have  to  spare 
over  them;  let  them  lay  in  three  days,  and  then 
hang  them  up.  Take  the  pickle  in  ivhich  the  hams 
were,  put  water  enough  to  cover  the  hams  with  more 
common  salt,  till  it  will  bear  an  egg  (as  directed  for 
brine  for  salt  beef),  then  boil  and  skim  it  well;  put 
it  in  the  salting  tub,  and  the  next  morning  put  in 
the  hams ; keep  them  down  the  same  as  pickled  pork ; 
in  a fortnight  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  rub  them 
w’ell  with  bran  and  hang  them  up  to  dry.  Before 
you  hang  them  up  they  may  be  rubbed  over  with 
flour. 

HAMS  SMOKED. 

Take  two  ounces  of  salt-prunella,  beat  it  fine,  rub  it 
into  a couple  of  hams,  and  let  them  lie  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  common 
salt,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  one  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  salt,  with  half 
a pound  of  coarse  sugar ; mix  these  well  together, 
and  rub  them  well  into  the  hams,  and  let  them  lie 
three  days.  Then  make  a brine  the  same  as  for  salt 
beef,  only  with  the  addition  of  half  a pound  of  brown 
sugar;  boil  and  skim  it  well,  when  cold,  put  in  the 
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hams^  and  turn  them  in  the  pickle  every  two  days 
for  three  weeks.  Then  hang  them  np  in  a chimney, 
where  there  is  wood  and  straw  smoke,  for  a week  or  ten 
days ; afterwards  hang  them  in  a dry  place,  the  same 
as  the  other  hams. 

BACON. 

Having  cut  off  the  hams  of  the  pig,  cut  it  down  the 
middle  and  take  out  the  chine  hone;  then  salt  the 
bacon  well  with  common  salt,  and  a little  saltpetre, 
letting  it  lie  on  a table  or  slab  ten  days,  that  the 
brine  may  run  from  it ; then  salt  it  again,  and  turn 
it  every  day  (after  the  second  salting)  for  twelve 
days  longer.  Scrape  it  very  clean,  rub  it  again  over 
with  salt,  then  hang  it  up.  When  any  white  froth 
appears,  wipe  it  off  and  rub  the  plaee  with  salt,  which 
will  prevent  it  from  rusting. 
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To  boil  Beef 
. . Tongues 
. . Leg  of  Mutton 
. . . . another 

■way 

. . Neck  of  Veal 


To  boil  Leg  of  Lamb 
. . . . Pork 

. . Ham 
. , Bacon 

. . Pigs’  Peet  and  Ears 
. . Co'w-hecl. 


Having  given  directions  respecting  boiling  poultry, 
fish,  vegetables,  &c.,  the  following  receipts  are  direc- 
tions for  plain  and  large  joints  only,  as  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  lamb,  and  pork ; which  are  better  put  into 
cold  water,  observing  to  take  off  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  otherwise  the  meat,  when  done,  will  look  dark- 
coloured,  and  particles  of  the  scum  will  hang  about 
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it.  The  meat  must  boil  very  gently  by  the  side  of  the 
fire ; in  short,  it  cannot  boil  too  slowly  ; the  time  a 
joint  takes  boiling  depends  on  its  size,  the  general 
allowance  is  twenty  minutes  for  eveiy  pound,  but  that 
must  not  always  be  depended  on. 

Vegetables  proper  to  boil  with  meat  are  only  carrots 
or  parsnips  with  beef,  or  turnips  with  mutton.  After 
the  meat  is  boiled  and  taken  out,  vegetables,  scraps  of 
meat,  or  spare  bread,  may  be  put  into  the  water,  which 
will  make  excellent  broth  for  the  poor.  While  the 
meat  is  boiling  always  keep  it  covered. 

BEEF. 

Take  a round  of  beef,  well  salted  for  eight  or  ten 
days  (cut  out  the  bone),  and  soak  it  in  cold  water  for 
two  or  three  hours ; wi’ap  it  neatly  round,  and  tie 
it  close  with  tape;  put  it  in  the  water  while  cold, 
skim  it,  whenever  any  scum  rises,  and  keep  it  boiling 
very  gently  tdl  done.  A piece  of  beef  weighing 
twenty  pounds  will  take  nearly  four  hours ; it  may  be 
served  garnished  with  carrots.  Stop  the  ends  of  the 
bone  with  paste,  to  prevent  the  maiTow  running  out, 
boil  it  with  the  beef,  and  serve  it  on  a plate  with 
toasted  bread. 

TONGUE. 

A tongue  that  has  not  been  dried  requires  very  little 
soaking;  if  dried  it  must  lay  in  water  three  or  four 
hours,  then  put  it  into  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently 
till  very  tender. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

Choose  a leg  of  mutton  rather  fat  and  white,  chop 
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off  tlie  shank  bone,  and  cut  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the 
knuckle ; put  it  into  cold  ivater,  boil  it  gently, 
and  skim  it  well  till  done ; it  will  take  about  two 
hours  and  a half ; serve  it  garnished  with  mashed 
turnips,  (see  Vegetables)  or  with  caper  sauce  (see 
Sauces) . 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  BOIL  A LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.] 

“ Take  a leg  of  mutton,  wrap  it  up  very  tight  in  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  taking  care  that  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  it; 
keep  up  a constant  ebullition,  and  when  it  has  been  in 
a sufficient  time,  which  the  size  must  determine, 
serve  it  up  without  any  other  seasoning.  It  ought  to 
boil  as  many  quarters  of  an  hour  as  it  weighs  pounds.” 

NECK  OF  VEAL. 

Take  a fine  white  neck  of  veal,  chop  off  the  chine 
bone,  sprinkle  it  with  flour,  put  it  in  cold  water,  skim 
it  weU,  and  boil  it  very  gently ; when  done,  serve  it 
with  parsley  and  butter,  oyster  sauce  (see  Sauces),  or 
garnished  with  tongue  or  ham. 

LEG  OF  LAMB. 

If  you  have  some  plain  mutton  broth,  it  will  be 
best,  if  not,  water  will  do  ; put  in  the  lamb,  skim  it, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
at  which  time  (if  not  very  large)  it  will  be  done,  serve 
it  garnished  with  spinach,  plain  or  dressed,  until 
stewed  peas  or  asparagus  peas  stewed  : (see  Vegetables). 
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The  loin  may  be  made  into  cutlets^  fried  and  gar- 
nished round,  if  you  think  proper. 

LEG  OF  PORK. 

Take  a leg  of  pork  that  has  been  in  salt  a week 
or  ten  days,  put  it  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour  or  less ; then  set  it  on  in  cold  water  and  let  it 
boil  very  gently  for  two  hours,  if  about  five  pounds 
weight, — or  more  or  less  according  to  its  size,  then 
serve  it  garnished  with  peas-pudding,  as  directed  for 
egs  of  pork  dressed;  vide  Index. 

• HAM. 

Procure  a good  ham,  saw  off  the  end  of  the  hock 
and  the  under  bone,  so  that  it  may  lay  even  on  the 
dish ; put  it  to  soak  for  twelve  hours ; take  it  out  of 
the  water,  and  with  a kuife  scrape  it  well  till  perfectly 
clean,  then  set  it  on  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  to  boil 
very  gently;  a moderate  sized  ham  will  take  about 
four  hours;  when  done,  trim  the  skin  off  neatly,  glaze 
it  and  serve  it  garnished  with  spinnach  or  any  other 
vegetable.  This  goes  well  with  boiled  chickens. 

The  more  hams  you  boil  together  the  better  their 
flavour.  ' 

TO  CURE  HAMS. 

Boil  together,  over  a gentle  fire,  six  pounds  of 
common  salt  and  rock  salt,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  three  gallons  of  clear 
water ; skim  it,  while  boiling,  and  when  quite  cold, 
pour  it  over  the  ham ; every  part  must  be  well  covered. 
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Small  pork  will  be  sufficiently  cured  in  a week ; bams 
intended  for  drying,  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
depending  on  the  size.  The  pickle  may  be  used  again, 
by  boiling  and  skimming  it  j before  the  meat  is  put 
in  pickle,  wash  it  in  salt  and  water,  wipe  it  well,  and 
press  out  the  blood,  where  any  appears. 

The  same  pickle  will  do  for  tongues,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way. 

BACON. 

If  you  are  so  situated  as  to  kill  your  own  hogs,  it 
will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  fat  parts,  such 
' as  the  back,  should  always  be  kept  for  larding,  or 
laying  over  poultry  or  game ; and  the  lean  for 
boiling,  which  must  be  always  soaked,  scraped  clean, 
and  the  rust,  if  any,  cut  off,  then  boil  it  very  gently  till 
well  done ; cut  off  the  rind,  and  serve  it,  either  garnished 
with  green  peas,  beans,  or  cabbage — or  without ; a 
jiiece  of  veal,  or  boiled  fowl,  should  always  be  served 
‘ up  with  it. 

pigs’  feet  and  ears,  and  cow-heel. 

The  feet  and  ears  being  salted  with  the  other  salting 
parts,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  must  be  soaked  in  water 
for  a short  time ; then  put  it  on  to  boil  very  gently  in 
a large  saucepan  of  soft  water,  with  nearly  a quart  of 
milk,  when  very  tender  they  are  done  enough,  this 
will  be  in  about  three  hours.  Cow-heel  may  be  boiled 
the  same,  except  that  salt  must  be  added,  and  four  or 
five  large  onions,  which  are  served  with  them. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRUSSING. 


To  truss  Fowls 


To  truss  Moor-fowl 


Turkeys 

Turkey-poults 

Pheasants  and  Partridges 

Pigeons 

Geese 

Ducks 


Woodcocks  and  Snipes 
I/arks,  Wheatears,  and 
small  Birds 


Hares 

Rabbits 

Swans. 


FOWLS 


The  fowl  being  well-picked  and  singed,  bruise  the 
bone  close  to  the  foot,  and  draw  the  strings  out  of  the 
thigh ; then  cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  tbe  neck,  and 
carefully  take  out  tbe  crop  without  breaking  it ; cut 
off  tbe  neck  close  to  tbe  back,  and  likewise  cut  tbe 
skin,  but  leave  enough  to  turn  over  tbe  back  j then 
cut  off  tbe  vent,  and  take  out  tbe  inside  without 
breaking  tbe  gall  j break  tbe  back -bone  and  tbe  two 
bones  leading  to  tbe  pinions,  wipe  tbe  fowl  with  a 
cloth,  and  put  a little  pepper  and  salt  in  it  ; then 
begin  to  truss  it,  thus  : — press  tbe  legs  close  down  on 
tbe  apron,  through  which  run  a skewer  ; take  another 
skewer  and  put  it  through  tbe  joint  of  tbe  wing, 
body,  and  wing  on  tbe  other  side,  and  tbe  same  through 
tbe  liver,  being  washed,  and  tbe  gizzard  well-cleaned ; 
place  them  in  tbe  pinions.  If  for  boiling,  cut  tbe 
under  part  of  the  thigh  near  tbe  joint,  and  put  the 
legs  under  tbe  apron,  with  only  the  ends  to  be  seen  ; 
observe  to  keep  tbe  breast  as  full  as  possible.  Tbe 
surest  way  to  prevent  tbe  fowl  losing  its  -shape  is  to 
tie  a string  across  tbe  back,  from  tbe  point  to  tbe 
bead  of  each  of  tbe  skewers. 
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TURKEYS. 

Truss  the  turkey  after  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  fowls,  and  always  observe  to  put  some  good 
stufl&ng  (the  same  as  for  fillet  of  veal)  in  the  part 
from  which  the  crop  was  taken,  it  being  roasted  or 
boiled. 

TURKEY-POULTS. 

These  must  be  drawn  and  trussed  iu  the  same 
manner  as  a turkey,  except  leaving  the  head  on, 
which  turns  under  the  pinions,  with  the  bill  pointing 
outwards. 

PHEASANTS  AND  PARTRIDGES. 

Being  well-picked  and  singed,  cut  a slit  iu  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  take  out  the  crop  without 
breaking  it ; then  cut  ofi"  the  vent,  and  draw  out  the 
inside,  which  after  wiping  well,  put  iu  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  mixed  with  a bit  of  butter.  Having  cleansed 
ithem,  proceed  to  truss  them,  by  first  cutting  off 
the  pinion  at  the  first  joint,  so  the  feathers  need 
not  be  picked  off  that  part ; break  the  back -bone,  and 
truss  them  the  same  as  a fowl,  by  pressing  the  legs 
close  to  the  apron,  then  turn  the  birds  on  the  breast 
and  run  a skewer  through  the  end  of  the  pinion,  the 
leg,  the  body,  and  the  leg  and  pinion  on  the  other 
side,  with  the  head  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  skewer ; 
over  the  breast  lay  a bard  of  fat  bacon,  which  tie  on 
with  packthread.  If  for  boiling  or  stewing,  truss  them 
the  same  as  a fowl  for  boiling. 

PIGEONS. 

These  birds  arc  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  fowls. 
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except  that  the  livers  are  left  in,  as  a pigeon  has  no 
gall  j skewer  them  the  same,  with  stuffing  as  for 
fillet  of  veal,  put  where  the  crop  was  taken  out. 

GEESE. 

i 

The  goose  being  well-picked  and  stubbed,  cut  off 
the  pinions  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  feet  also.  Make 
a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  take  out  the  throat, 
cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back  and  the  skin,  but 
leave  enough  to  turn  over  the  back;  make  a slit 
between  the  vent  and  rump,  through  which  draw  out 
the  entrails,  then  wipe  it  clean.  Draw  the  legs  up, 
keeping  them  close  to  the  side,  then  put  a skewer  into 
the  wing  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  body,  and 
the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side ; put  another 
through  the  small  of  the  leg,  which  keep  close  to  the 
sidesmen,  run  it  through,  and  do  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Cut  through  the  end  of  the  vent,  through 
which  put  the  rump,  to  prevent  the  stuffing  falling 
out. 

DUCKS. 

Ducks  are  arranged  like  geese,  except  when  trussed ; 
leave  the  feet  on,  and  turn  them  up  close  to  the 
legs. 

MOOH-FOWL. 

Observe  the  manner  of  treating  partridges  and 
pheasants  for  these  birds ; sometimes  a piece  of  bread 
fried  brown,  in  good  butter,  is  served  under  them. 

WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES. 

When  these  birds  are  picked  they  should  be  handled 
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as  little  as  possiblcj  because  tbe  skin  is  very  tender, 
and  if  broken,  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  bird.  Then  cut 
off  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint,  the  legs  press  close  to 
the  side,  through  which  and  the  body  pierce  the  beak 
of  the  bird,  then  cross  the  feet  and  lay  a bal’d  of  bacon 
over  the  breast.  These  birds  and  snipes  are  never 
drawn. 


LARKS,  WHEATEARS,  AND  SMALL  BIRDS. 

Being  picked,  cut  off  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint, 
draw  out  the  inside,  turn  the  feet  close  to  the  legs  and 
entudne  one  in  the  other ; then  run  a long  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of  as  many  as  you 
intend  to  dress,  and  tie  them  on  the  spit. 

HARES. 

4 

Having  chopped  off  the  four  feet  at  the  first  joint, 
raise  the  skin  off  the  back,  and  draw  it  over  the  hind 
legs,  leaving  the  tail  whole,  then  draw  the  skin  over  the 
back,  and  slip  out  the  fore  legs,  very  gently  cut  it  off 
the  neck  and  head,  but  leave  the  ears  on.  Take  out 
the  liver  and  lights,  and  clean  the  vent.  Take  the 
hind  legs,  cut  the  under  sinews  and  bring  them  up  to 
meet  the  fore  legs,  then  run  a skewer  through  one 
hind  leg,  the  body  and  the  hind  leg  on  the  other  side, 
and  do  the  same  with  the  fore  legs,  then  put  the 
stuffing  in;  tie  a string  round  the  body  and  over  the 
legs,  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Tlie  head  must  be 
skewered  back  by  running  a skewer  through  the 
mouth,  the  back  of  the  head,  and  between  the  shouldei’s. 
When  the  hare  is  roasted.  (See  Roasting.) 
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BABBITS. 

Observe  the  rules  for  skinning  and  trussing  bares, 
except  in  skinning  rabbits,  cut  off  the  ears,  and  if  two 
together  are  roasted,  skewer  each  head  against  the 
shoulders  outwards,  with  four  or  five  skewers  through 
the  bodies,  to  fasten  them  well  to  the  spit. 

SWANS. 

Truss  it  the  same  as  a goose  served  with  sauce  in  a 
boat.  (See  Saicces.) 
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Round  of  Beef 

To  carve 

Fowls 

Brisket 

• • 

Turkeys  and  Turkey- 

Sirloin 

poults 

Beef  Tongue 

. • 

Pheasants  and  Pai'- 

Fillet  of  Veal 

tridges 

Breast  of  ditto 

• • 

'Woodcocks  and  Snipes 

Leg  of  Mutton 

• • 

Larks,  "Viheatears  and 

Shoulder  of  ditto 

small  Birds. 

Neck  of  ditto 

• • 

Pigeons 

Saddle  of  ditto 

• • 

Geese 

Fore  quarter  of  Lamb 

• * 

Ducks 

Pig 

• • 

Moor-fowl 

Spare-rib  of  Pork 

• • 

Hares 

Hams 

• • 

Rabbits 

Haunch  of  Venison 

Swans. 

. . . Fish 

BOUND  OF  BEEF. 

Cut  a slice  off  the  top  first,  as  that  in  general 
is  dry,  and  loses  its  flavour  in  boiling,  then  (a 
slice  off  the  whole  round  being  too  much  to  help 
to  at  once)  ask  which  side  is  preferred,  which  accord- 
ingly give,  with  a portion  of  the  side  fat  and,  if  there 
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is  any,  udder.  Always  endeavour  to  cut  as  even  as 
possible,  that  the  joint  may  have  a good  appearance 
when  cold. 

BRISKET  OF  BEEF. 

This  part  is  always  boiled.  It  must  be  cut  length- 
ways down  to  the  bone ; lay  the  first  cut  aside,  for  it 
should  not  be  offered  to  any  one,  unless  they  prefer 
it.  The  fat  in  the  slices  is  rather  gristly,  underneath 
is  some  more  mellow. 

SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF. 

The  meat  on  the  upper  side  is  much  firmer  than  on. 
the  under,  which  is  very  tender,  and  preferred  by  many 
persons  ; but  there  is  no  particular  rule  to  carve  it, 
some  preferring  it  near  the  end,  or  in  the  middle,  and 
others  the  under  side ; but  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the 
slices  tolerably  thin. 

BEEF  TONGUE. 

The  most  rieh  and  juicy  part  is  about  two  inches 
from  the  root,  at  which  part  you  should  begin  to  cut 
thin  slices.  Towards  the  tip  it  is  much  drier. 

FILLET  OF  VEAL 

This  must  be  cut  as  a round  of  beef,  being  the 
same  part  of  a calf  as  of  an  ox,  that  is,  the  thigh. 
Some  prefer  the  outside  cut  as  the  most  savoury ; but  as 
many  do  not,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  which  part  they 
prefer.  With  every  slice  of  meat  give  a slice  of  stuf- 
fing, which  is  put  under  the  skirt  or  flap,  with  a little 
of  the  fat.  Be  careful  to  cut  even. 
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BREAST  OF  VEAL. 

First  divide  tlie  gristles  from  the  ribs ; the  gristles 
are  in  general  called  the  brisket ; cut  them  in  several 
pieces  at  the  joints,  and  divide  the  ribs ; before  you 
help  any  person,  inquire  Avhich  they  most  prefer,  as 
some  fancy  the  brisket,  and  others  the  ribs  ; if  there  is 
any  sweetbread  give  a piece  to  each  person  you  help, 
with  some  stuffing,  which  is  under  the  skin  on  the 
ribs. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

The  proper  method  of  carving  this  joint  is  to  cut 
through  the  thickest  part  down  to  the  bone,  at  the 
same  time  you  will  cut  through  the  kernel  of  fat, 
which  is  called  the  pope’s  eye.  This  many  people 
take ; some  prefer  the  shank,  which  is  much  drier  and 
coarser  than  any  other  part  of  the  joint.  A leg  of 
wether  mutton  is  the  best  flavoured,  and  is  known  by 
a small  round  lump  of  fat  on  the  top  of  the  thick 
part.  Whether  boiled  or  roasted,  carve  it  the  same. 

SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  by  many  is  preferred  to  the  leg  (though 
not  so  profitable)  as  it  has  several  fine  cuts  in  it,  and 
is  much  more  juicy  than  the  leg.  Place  your  knife  in 
the  hollow  part,  and  cut  it  down  to  the  bone ; the 
pai’ts  cut  will  immediately  open  wide  enough  to  take 
several  slices  from  it.  The  best  fat  is  on  the  outer 
edge  and  should  be  cut  in  thin  slices.  When  the 
hollow  part  is  cut  away,  begin  to  cut  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge  of  the  blade-bone.  Under  the  shoulder, 
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towards  the  broad  end,  there  ai'e  some  good  pieces, 
which  some  prefer.  The  knuckle  is  coarse  and  drv, 
like  the  leg,  still  it  is  often  preferred  by  some. 

NECK  OF  MUTTON. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  cutting  this  piece  when 
it  is  well  jointed  (which  it  always  should  be),  it  is  only 
to  divide  each  bone.  The  fat  end  is  the  most  esteemed, 
though  some  prefer  the  lean  end. 

SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

% 

This  joint  consists  of  the  two  loins  undivided,  and  as 
the  back  bone  runs  down  the  middle,  long  shces  are 
taken  on  each  side,  which  is  the  fleshy  part ; there  are 
also  two  small  fillets  underneath,  which  are  cut  length- 
ways like  the  other ; these  are  much  more  tender  and 
are  often  preferred. 

POKE  QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

This  joint  is  always  roasted,  and  before  it  comes  to 
table,  the  shoulder  is  cut  oflF,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon 
or  Seville  orange  squeezed  on  the  cut  part;  proceed  to 
carve  the  shoulder  as  if  mutton,  and  separate  the  neck 
from  the  breast,  which  part  is  the  most  esteemed.  But 
always  ask  whether  shoulder,  neck,  or  breast,  is  pre- 
ferred ; if  either  of  the  latter,  help  to  two  ribs  or  a 
couple  of  bones  from  the  neck. 

PIG. 

Before  it  is  sent  to  table  the  head  is  cut  off,  and 
split  down  the  back,  the  head  likewise  split  in  two  is 
laid  on  each  side.  Then  separate  the  shoulders  and 
legs  from  the  bodj’’;  then  divide  the  ribs,  the  most  deli- 
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cious  part  is  near  to  tlie  neck,  next  is  the  ribs ; in 
shorty  of  a young  pig,  every  part  is  a delicacy ; but 
some  still  prefer  one  part,  some  another ; therefore  it  is 
always  necessary  to  inquire. 

SPARE-RIB  OF  PORK. 

First  cut  some  slices  from  the  thick  part  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bones,  then  separate  the  bones,  which 
are  in  general  preferred,  being  very  sweet  picking. 

HAMS. 

The  most  proper  way  of  carving  a ham  is  to  cut  it 
through  the  middle  to  the  bone,  and  be  careful  that 
the  slices  are  very  thin ; some  begin  to  cut  near  the 
knuckle,  and  others  at  the  thick  end.  But  the  middle 
is  the  prime  part,  and  handsome  slices  are  easily  taken 
from  it. 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

Cut  it  across  down  to  the  bone,  a* short  distance  from 
the  knuckle,  then  from  the  centre  of  that  cut,  take 
another  as  deep  as  you  can  lengthways,  from  which 
place  you  may  take  as  many  slices  as  you  please.  It 
will  form  a kind  of  letter  T.  Venison  should  not  be 
cut  either  too  thick  or  too  thin ; when  you  help  any 
person  be  sure  to  give  plenty  of  gravy,  which  had  better 
be  served  in  a boat,  as  it  quickly  cools.  A neck  of 
venison  is  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  a neck  of 
mutton. 

FISH. 

There  are  no  particular  directions  for  fish ; the  best 
mode  is  easily  attained  by  a little  practice.  Of  a salmon. 
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cut  a small  slice  across  down  to  the  bone,  which  will 
contain  some  of  the  back  and  belly.  Of  a turbot,  enter 
your  fish  slice  in  the  centre  over  the  back  bone,  the 
thickest  part  is  most  esteemed.  Soles  whether  boiled 
or  fried,  cut  across  through  the  bone.  Mackarel,  slice 
it  along  the  side,  but  do  not  begin  too  near  the  gills, 
as  it  is  often  ill-flavoured;  do  not  fail  to  help  each 
person  to  some  of  the  roe.  Carp,  tench,  and  whitings, 
and  others  of  the  same  form,  are  sliced  on  the  side. 
Eels  are  cut  through  the  bone  in  several  pieces  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  the  thickest  part  is  most  esteemed. 

FOWLS. 

First  loosen  the  legs,  then  cut  off  the  wings,  next 
the  merry-thought,  then  take  ofi“  both  the  legs  at  the 
joints ; the  carcase  now  only  remaining,  lay  it  on  one 
side  and  cut  through  the  tender  ribs  to  separate  the 
hack  bone  from  the  breast;  place  the  back  bone  up- 
wards and  fix  the  fork  under  the  rump,  press  the  edge 
of  the  knife  on  the  back,  lift  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  you  will  find  it  readily  divide  ; then  cut  off 
the  side  bones  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  (which 
are  generally  called  sidesmen).  The  fowl  is  now  com- 
pletely cut  up. 

TURKEYS  AND  TURKEY-POULTS. 

Carve  them  by  cutting  several  thin  slices  from  the 
breast,  then  cut  off  the  pinions  and  legs  at  the  joints, 
and  finish  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a fowl.  Turkey- 
poults  the  same  as  a fowl,  if  there  are  two  roasted  one 
should  be  larded. 
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PHEASANTS  AND  PARTRIDGES. 

To  carve  these  observe  the  manner  of  fowls. 

PIGEONS. 

To  carve  them,  cut  down  the  breast  and  through  the 
back,  which  will  be  divided  into  halves. 

GEESE. 

Take  off  both  the  legs  and  the  belly  piece  at  the 
extremity  of  the  breast,  cut  a piece  on  each  side  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  sharp  bone;  divide  the  pinions, 
cut  off  the  merry-thought,  and  another  slice  from  each 
side  of  the  breast  bone ; then  turn  the  goose  on  one 
side,  and  eut  it  through  to  separate  the  breast  bone 
from  the  back,  the  latter  divide  by  cutting  it  above  the 
loins.  When  you  help  to  goose  give  some  of  the 
stuffing.  After  goose  a small  glass  of  brandy  will  have 
a good  effect  upon  some  stomachs. 

DUCKS. 

WTien  roasted  cut  off  the  wings,  loosen  the  legs  and 
meiTy-thought,  and  divide  the  back  from  the  breast. 
They  are  sometimes  stuffed  with  sage  and  onion.  Wild- 
ducks,  widgeons,  and  teels,  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner, 

MOOR-FOWD. 

Observe  the  manner  of  carving  partridges  and  phea- 
sants for  these  birds ; sometimes  a piece  of  bread  fried 
brown  in  good  butter  served  under  them. 

WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES. 

These  carve  like  fowls  or  pigeons,  the  head  must  be 
opened,  as  some  like  the  brains. 
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LAHKS,  WHEATEARS  AND  SMALL  BIRDS. 

These  being  so  small  require  no  carving,  as  one  or 
two  is  not  too  much  to  help  at  once. 

HARES. 

Begin  to  carve  thus,  put  the  point  of  your  knife 
under  the  shoulder  and  cut  to  the  rump,  then  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side ; by  this  method  the  body  then 
will  be  divided  in  three,  then  cut  the  back  through  the 
spine  in  five  or  six  pieces,  this  is  mostly  esteemed  the 
tenderest  and  most  juicy;  separate  the  legs  from  the 
back  bone,  the  meat  of  which  is  closer  and  not  so  juicy 
as  the  back ; cut  off  the  shoulders,  these  are  in  general 
full  of  blood,  on  which  account  some  prefer  them  to 
any  other  part  j others  prefer  the  head  and  brains, 
which  must  be  divided  as  follows ; having  cut  the  head 
at  the  joint  in  the  neck,  take  off  the  ears,  as  some 
prefer  them,  then  place  it  on  a plate  and  hold  it  firm 
with  a fork  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  force  the  point 
of  your  knife  between  the  ears  down  to  the  nose,  the 
head  may  then  easily  be  divided ; but  this  method  will 
only  serve  when  the  hare  is  young ; if  otherwise,  cut 
slices  down  the  back,  take  off  the  legs  at  the  joints, 
and  cut  slices  from  them,  a leg  being  too  much  for  one 
pei’son.  The  head  is  cut  and  split,  but  it  requh’es  more 
strength  and  exactness  in  effecting  it. 

RABBITS. 

Carve  them  by  cutting  off  the  legs  and  shoulders 
(which  are  in  general  called  wings),  then  place  your 
knife  at  the  top  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders. 
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and  cut  down  to  the  rump,  it  then  will  be  divided, 
cut  it  across  in  three  or  four  pieces.  The  head  should 
be  cut  off  and  spht  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  If  a 
very  young  rabbit  it  only  need  be  cut  across,  not  down 
the  back. 

SWANS. 

Cut  shces  from  the  breast,  or  split  it  equally  down 
the  middle ; serve  the  sauce  in  a boat.  (See  Sauces.) 
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BILLS  OP  FARE. 


BtUjS  of  dF  a r c* 


TABLE  FOR  SIXTEEN. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Potage  a la  Jardiniere 

. . au  Vermicelli  il  la  Rein® . 

Carr^  de  Venaison  Roti 


J 


REMOVES. 
Turbot  BouiUi 
Soles  Frites 


Petits  Pates  de  Ris  de  Veau 
Poulets  a la  MacMoine 
Salmis  de  Perdreaux 


Cotelettes  de  Mouton,  aux  Navets 
Jambon  aux  Epinards 
Filets  de  Lapereaux  a la  Mar<i- 
cbale 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Bartavelle  Roti 
Poularde  Roti 


Gelee  d’Orange 

Petites  Bouchees  gamies 

Chouxfleurs 


Champignons  au  Crouton 
G&teaux  de  Boulogne 
Charlotte  de  Pommes 


REMOVES. 

GAteaux  de  Madeleine 
Souffl^e  a la  Reine 

SIDE  TABLE. 

Saddle  of  Mutton 
Lange  de  Veau 
PAt^  de  Gibier 
Legumes. 
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TABLE  FOR  TWENTY-FOUR. 


Potage  aux  L%umes 
..  k la  Reiue 

Lange  de  \ 

Vol  au  Vent  d'un  Ragoilt 
Blanquette  de  Poularde 
Poulets  k la  Turque 
Canard  Sauvage  a I’Orange 
Friture  de  Lapreaux  en  Mari- 
nade 


REMOVES. 

Turbot  Bouilli 
Esturgeon  Roti 

aison  Roti 

Croquettes  de  Gibier 
Cotelettes  de  Mouton  aux  Navets 
Filet  de  Boeuf  pique  glace  au 
Chevreuil 

Filets  de  Soles  aux  Concombres 
Casserole  au  Rez  des  Ris  de  Veau 


Pois  k la  Franraise 
Gelee  de  Pecbes 
Ferdreau  R6ti 
Salade  de  Homard 
C^leri  a la  Creme 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Faisan  RiRi 
Poularde  Roti 

Epinards 

Miroton  de  Porames 
Levereau  Roti 
Creme  a la  Fleur  d’Orange 
Haricot  verts 


REMOVES. 

Brioche 

Fondu  au  Fromage 
Patisserie  Melee 
Pat^s  de  Genevoise 


SIDE  TABLE. 

Gigot  de  Mouton  Roti 
Filet  de  Veau  Roti 
Apricot  Pudding 
Pate  de  Gibier 
Salade 
Legumes. 
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TABLE  FO  R THIRTY. 
Potage  a la  Julienne 
Soupe  de  Tortue 

I Lange  de  Veau  a la  Bechamelle 


Fricassee  de  Poulets 
Petits  Pates  a la  Reine 
Cotelettes  d’Agneau  aux  Con- 
combres 
Potage  an  Rlz 
Salmis  de  LeiTeau 
Filets  de  Merlans  frites 
Filets  de  Poulets  sautes  I’ecar- 
late 


Ris  de  Veau  R6ti 
Filets  de  Perdreaux  grille  a 
I’aspic 

Filets  de  Cabilland  a la  Creme 
Potage  aux  petits  Navets 
Petits  Pigeons  en  Compote 
Cammelon  au  Luxembourg 
Tendons  de  Veau  aux  Petits 
Pois 


REMOVES. 

Turbot  Boulli 
Saumon 

Poularde  aux  TrufFes 
Puree  de  Bceuf  a la  Marechale 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Coque  de  Bruyere  R6ti 
Perdreaux  Rotis 


Cliouxfleurs 

Gele6  a la  Macedoine 

Salade  d’Esturgeon  d I’ltalienne 

Levreau  Roti 

Omelette  a I’oseille 

Baba 

Petits  Pois 


Haricot  verts 

Tomi;e  de  GroseiUes  a la  Creme 
Macaroni  au  Fromage 
Petits  Poulets  Rdtis 
CEufs  et  Auchois  a I’aspic 
Crdme  de  Fraise 
Articbaux  a ITtalienne 


REMOVES. 

Gdteaux  de  Fromage 
Petits  choux  h la  d’Artoise 
Tartelettes  Mdldes 
Pains  a la  Duchesse 


SIDE  TABLE. 

Selle  de  Mouton  Roti 

Piece  de  Bceuf  R6ti 

Jambon 

PAte  de  Gibier 

Pudding 

Ldgumes. 
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DINNER  FOR  SIX. 


. Flemish.  Soup. 

Removed  with  a Loin  of  Veal  a la  Bechamelle. 


Fillet  of  chickens,  a Fecar- 
late. 


Calves^  Brains  en  Mate- 
lotte. 


Soles  fried. 


Removed  with  Partridge  and  Red  Cabbage. 


Guinea  Fowl  roasted. 

Removed  with  a Currant  Tart. 

Eggs  a la  Bourgui-  Asparagus  in  Peas, 

gnot.  stewed. 

Hare  roasted. 

Removed  with  a Souffle  of  Rice. 


SIDE  TABLE. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 
Game  Pie. 

Pudding. 

Cold  Boast  Beef. 
Vegetables. 
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BILLS  OF  FAKE. 


DINNER  FOR  TEN. 


Spring  Soup. 


Removed  with  young  Chickens  and  Cauliflowers. 


Petits  Pates  de  Godi- 
veau. 

Blanquette  of  Fowls  with 
Truffles. 


Fillets  of  Salmon, 
Tarragon  Sauce. 
Minced  Mutton, 
Cucumbers. 


Carp  stewed  in  wine. 

Removed  with  a Leg  of  Lamb  and  Asparagus  Peas. 


Ducklings  roasted. 

Removed  mth  Strawberry  Cream  in  a Timbale. 

Cherry  Jelly  Peas. 

Mushrooms  au  Crouton.  Savoy  Biscuit. 

Pigeons  roasted. 

Removed  with  petits  Choux  Meringues. 


SIDE  TABLE. 

Piece  of  Beef  roasted. 
Game  Pie. 

Fowl. 

Ham. 

Pudding. 

Vegetables. 


with 

with 
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Consomm^,  or  Jelly  Broth 

Espagnole 

Beef  Stock 

Portable  Soup,  or  Glaze 
Glaze  for  glazing  Meat 
Turtle  Soup 

Nageoires  de  Tortue,  or  the  Turtle-fins 
Mock  Turtle,  or  Calves-head  Soup 

Potage  a la  Jambe  de  Bois,  from  the  Alnianach  des  Gourmands 
. . aux  Legumes,  or  Vegetable  Soup 
. . a la  Jardiniere,  or  Garden  Soup 
..  a la  Julienne 
. . a I’Hochepot 
..  aux  Navets,  or  Turnip  Soup 
. . a la  Pur^e  de  Celeri,  or  Celery  Soup 
. . aux  Laitues,  or  Lettuce  Soup 
. . a la  Chicor&,  or  Endive  Soup 
. . a I’Anglaise,  or  English  Soup 
, . du  Prmtemps,  or  Spring  Soup 
. . a la  Puree  de  Laitues,  or  Lettuce  Soup 
. . a la  Purde  de  Pois  verts,  or  Green  Peas  Soup 
. . a la  Puree  de  Pois  for  winter 
. . a la  Queensberry 
, . au  Faubonne 
. . de  Printanier 

. . a la  Puree  de  Lentilles,  or  Lentile  Soup  | 

. . au  Riz,  or  Rice  Soup 
..  au  Vermicelli,  or  Vermicelli  Soup 
Soupe  a la  Reine 
. . Lorraine 
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Potage  au  Vermicelli  a I’AUemaude,  or  Vermicelli  Soup  a I’AHemande 
. . au  Vermicelli  a la  Reine 
. . au  Riz  a la  Reine,  or  Rice  Soup  k la  Reine 
, . a la  Puree  d’OseUle,  or  Sorrel  Soup 
. . a I’Espagnole,  or  Spanisli  Soup 
. . a la  Frau9aise,  or  French  Soup 
. . a la  Bourgeoise,  or  Citizen’s  Soup 
Soupe  de  Sante,  or  Health  Soup 
. . a I’lvrogne,  or  Drunkards’  Soup 
Potage  aux  Asperges,  or  Asparagus  Soup 
, . a la  Puree  de  Gibier,  or  Game  Soup 
. . k la  Com-t-bouillon 
. . aux  Oignons  Blancs,  or  White  Onion  Soup 
. . d la  Sainte  Menehoulde 
. , a la  Flamande,  or  Flemish  Soup 
. . de  I’Esturgeon,  or  Sturgeon  Soup 
. . d’Ecrevisses,  or  Cray-fish  Soup 
To  make  a Coulis  of  Cray-fish  au  Gras  and  au  JIaigre. 

PRELIMINARY  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Let  great  care  be  taken  tbat  the  stock  pots  and 
covers  are  kept  perfeetly  clean  and  well  tinned^  not 
only  the  inside,  but  about  an  ineb  down  tbe  edge 
on  tbe  outside  of  each  pot  or  stewpan,  as  it  will  be  a 
sure  preventive  of  any  bad  effects  from  tbe  copper. 
Never  let  tbe  consomme,  stock,  or  soups,  or  any  other 
liquid  stand  for  any  space  of  time  in  tbe  ste^qians; 
if  tbrougb  neglect  or  any  other  cause  this  should 
happen,  be  careful  always  to  put  tbe  contents  into 
another  vessel  before  they  are  put  on  tbe  fire,  and 
take  off  all  tbe  scum  that  rises  on  tbe  top,  before  and 
while  it  is  boiling. 

The  two  or  three  first  receipts  should  be  attentively 
observed,  as  on  those  depend  the  fine  taste  of  all  the 
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saucesj  soups,  &c.,  then  follow  several  kinds  of  soups, 
both  clear  and  in  pui’ee. 

CONSOMME,  OR  JELLY  BROTH. 

Prepare  this  with  a leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  and  an 
old  fowl,  except  you  have  any  trimmings  of  chicken, 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Chop  the 
joint  of  veal  in  pieces  and  wash  it  well ; put  a very 
little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock  pot,  and  put 
in  the  veal  with  the  hones,  next  to  the  bottom  : to 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  veal  and  an  old  fowl  put  two 
good  carrots,  three  middling  sized  onions,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham ; keep  it  stirring  over  a moderate 
fire,  and  shake  it  often,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the 
bottom ; when  the  liquor  gets  thick,  and  appears  like 
a glaze,  it  is  ready  to  put  hot  water  into.  Cover  your 
meat  about  four  inches ; when  it  begins  to  boil,  skim 
it  well,  and  put  in  a bunch  of  well  washed  parsley ; 
then  let  it  boil  gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  and 
skim  it  when  you  perceive  it  necessary.  When  the 
meat  comes  from  the  bone  and  appears  stringy,  pass 
the  consomm^  through  a silk  sieve  into  a pan  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  then  ready  for  use  ; your  sauce  tournee 
you  will  see  in  Sauces,  or  clear  transparent  soups, 
white  soups,  as  h la  reine,  or  h la  lorraine,  or  clear 
aspic  jellies,  and  several  other  things  it  is  used  for, 
which  you  will  find  in  different  parts  of  this  work. 

ESPAGNOLE. 

Put  this  on  after  the  same  manner  as  the  consomme,  ^ 
except  that  more  ham,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a very 
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little  spice,  with  a clove  of  garlic,  must  be  added; 
let  this  stew  over  a moderate  fire,  and  shake  it  often, 
till  it  takes  a brown  colour,  then  put  water  to  it,  as  to 
a consomme,  and  when  ready,  run  it  through  a sieve 
in  the  same  manner.  You  must  mix  this  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  sauce  tournfe ; being  brown,  it  serves 
for  the  brown  sauces,  which  are  called  espagnole ; or  if 
you  wish  the  soup  to  be  a higher  colour  than  usual,  put 
half  of  this  and  half  of  consomme ; but  this  is  only 
necessary  where  there  is  company,  and  you  perceive 
that  several  dishes  in  your  bill  of  fare  require  brown 
sauces. 

BEEF  STOCK. 

This  is  made  from  the  legs,  shin,  and  scrags  of  beef, 
or  any  bones  that  are  to  spare.  Chop  them  into 
pieces,  wash  them,  and  put  them  in  a large  pot  on  the 
fire,  filled  half  with  cold  and  half  with  hot  water ; it 
must  be  closely  attended  to  when  it  begins  to  boil,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  scum ; then  set  it  on  one  side  of 
the  stove  to  boil  gently,  and  put  in  three  or  four 
carrots  well  scraped  and  washed,  onions,  parsley,  pep- 
percorns, salt,  and  one  clove  of  garlic ; put  the  cover 
on,  and  mind  to  skim  it  when  wanted ; when  the  meat 
is  done  to  pieces,  run  it  through  the  sieve  the  same  as 
a consomme.  This  serves  for  plain  hachis,  or  to  reduce 
to  glaze  for  your  vegetable  soups,  butter  sauces,  &c.,  if 
required. 

PORTABLE  SOUP,  OR  GLAZE. 

Take  a consomme  espagnole,  or  beef  stock,  (either 
of  which  you  mean  to  make  into  a glaze),  and  take 
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the  fat  off  the  top.  Put  it  in  a large  pan,  and  set  it 
over  a clear  fire  to  boil  quick^  taking  great  care  to  skim 
it ; when  it  thickens,  run  it  through  a silk  sieve  into  a 
smaller  stewpan,  and  set  over  the  fire  again,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  in  it ; continue  stirring  till  it  is  reduced 
to  the  thickness  of  sauces  in  general,  then  pour  it 
into  pots  for  use.  IMind  that  your  fire  be  very  gentle, 
or  it  will  burn.  If  you  set  veal  or  chicken  on  wdth  an 
intent  to  make  the  whole  of  it  in  a glaze,  it  had  better 
not  be  stewed,  but  proceed  as  for  beef  stock. 

A GLAZE  FOR  HAM,  VEAL,  OR  ANY  KIND  OF  MEAT. 

Take  the  braize  in  which  a neck  of  veal  a la  saint- 
garat  has  been  stewed,  reduce  it  as  portable  soup,  and 
put  it  into  pots ; when  some  is  wanted  for  use,  cut 
a piece  out,  put  it  in  a small  stewpan  with  a bit  of 
butter,  and  a little  broth  of  any  kind,  merely  to  keep 
it  from  burning ; put  a brush  into  it,  and  stir  it  by  the 
fire  till  dissolved,  then  with  the  brush  glaze  the  ham, 
cutlets,  or  whatever  else  is  wanted,  set  it  in  a bain 
marie  if  wanted  again,  to  keep  liquid.  If  you  should 
happen  to  have  none  of  this  braize,  set  some  meat  on 
after  the  same  manner. 

TURTLE  SOUP. 

The  daj  before  you  dress  a turtle,  chop  the  herbs  and 
make  the  forcemeat ; then,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
suspend  the  turtle  by  the  two  hind  fins  with  a cord  ; 
and  put  one  round  the  neck  with  a heavy  weight 
attached  to  it  to  draw  out  the  neck,  that  the  head  may 
be  cut  off  with  more  ease,  otherwise  you  stand  a chance 
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of  breaking  your  knife ; let  tbe  turtle  hang  all  night, 
in  which  time  the  blood  will  be  well  di'ained  from  the 
body.  Then,  early  in  the  morning,  having  your  stoves 
and  plenty  of  hot  water  ready,  take  the  turtle,  lay  it 
on  the  table  on  its  back,  and  with  a strong  pointed 
knife  cut  all  round  the  under  shell  (which  is  the  cal- 
lipee)  ; there  are  joints  at  each  end,  which  must  be 
carefully  found,  gently  separate  it  from  the  calhpash 
(which  is  the  upper  shell) ; be  careful  in  cutting  out 
the  gut  that  you  do  not  break  the  gall.  "When  the 
callipee  and  callipash  are  perfectly  separated,  take  out 
part  of  the  gut  that  leads  from  the  throat,  that,  with 
the  three  hearts,  put  into  a basin  of  water  by  them- 
selves; the  other  interior  part  put  away.  Take  the 
callipee,  and  cut  off  the  meat  which  adheres  to  it 
in  four  quarters,  laying  it  on  a clean  dish.  Take 
twenty  pounds  of  veal,  chop  it  up,  and  set  it  on 
in  a large  pot,  as  before  directed  for  espagnole, 
putting  the  flesh  of  the  turtle  in  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  kinds  of  turtle  herbs,  carrots,  onions,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  lean  ham,  pepper-corns,  salt,  a little  spice,  and 
two  bay  leaves,  leaving  it  to  stew  till  it  takes  the  colom’ 
of  espagnole ; put  the  fins  (the  skins  being  scalded 
off)  and  hearts  in  half  an  hour  before  you  fill  it,  with 
half  water  and  half  beef  stock,  then  carefully  skim  it ; 
put  in  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  like 
consomm^.  While  the  turtle  is  stewing,  carefully  scald 
the  head,  the  callipee,  and  all  that  is  soft  of  the  cal- 
lipash, attentively  observing  to  take  off  the  smallest 
particle  of  skin  that  might  remain ; put  them  wdth  the 
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gut  into  a large  pot  of  water,  to  boil  till  tender ; when 
so,  take  them  out  and  cut  tbem  in  squares,  putting 
them  in  a basin  by  themselves  till  wanted  for  the 
soup.  The  next  thing  is  the  thickening,  which  must 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  sauce  tournee  (see 
Sauces).  The  turtle  being  well  done,  take  out  the 
fins  and  hearts,  and  lay  them  on  a dish  ; the  whole  of 
the  liquor  must  pass  through  a sieve  into  a large 
pan,  then  with  a clean  ladle  take  off  all  the  fat,  put  it 
into  a basin,  then  mix  in  the  turtle  liquor  (little 
at  a time)  with  the  thickening  made  the  same  as  sauce 
tournee ; but  it  does  not  requme,  neither  must  it  be, 
one  twentieth  part  so  thick ; set  it  over  a brisk  fire, 
and  continue  to  stir  it  till  it  boils ; when  it  has  boiled 
two  hours,  being  skimmed  all  the  while,  squeeze  it 
through  the  tammy  into  another  large  stewpan,  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  as  before  till  it  boils ; when  it 
has  boiled  gently  for  one  hour,  put  in  the  callipde 
and  callipash,  with  the  gut,  hearts,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  the  meat  and  head,  all  cut  in  squares,  with  the 
forcemeat  balls  and  herbs,  which  you  will  have  ready 
chopped  and  stewed  in  espagnole  (the  herbs  are  parsley, 
lemon-thyme,  marjoram,  basil,  savory,  and  a few 
chopped  mushrooms  if  you  have  them).  It  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  and  skimmed,  and  one  hour  and 
a half  'before  dinner  put  in  a bottle  and  a half  of 
Madeira  wine,  and  nearly  half  a bottle  of  brandy, 
keeping  it  continually  boding  gently,  and  skimming  it ; 
then  take  a basin,  put  a little  cayenne  pepper  into  it, 
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witli  the  juice  of  six  lemons  squeezed  through  a sieve. 
A\lien  the  dinner  is  wanted,  skim  the  turtle,  stir  it  w'ell 
up,  and  put  in  a little  salt  if  necessary,  then  stir  in 
the  cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  and  ladle  it  into  the 
tureen.  This  receipt  will  answer  for  a turtle  between 
fifty  and  sixty  pounds. 

NAGEOIRES  DE  TORTUE,  OR  THE  TURTLE  FINS. 

These  being  stewed  with  the  turtle,  as  in  the  last 
receipt,  make  a dish  of  them  alone,  by  putting  them  in 
a stewqian  with  some  good  strong  espagnole,  and  some 
Madeira  or  Port  wine,  in  which  let  them  boil  gently 
till  the  rawness  is  off  the  wine ; then  squeeze  in  some 
lemon  juice  : lay  them  in  a dish  with  a paste  border 
round  the  edge  (for  which  see  Pastry) ; garnish  them 
with  forcemeat,  either  in  balls  or  lengths,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  the  whole.  They  may  be  served  with 
an  italienne,  tarragon,  or  any  other  sauce  ; the  inside 
flesh  of  the  turtle,  Avhich  has  the  appearance  of 
chicken,  may  be  larded  and  treated  as  a fricandeau  of 
veal. 

calves’  head  soup,  or  mock  turtle. 

Take  a white  calPs  head,  with  the  hair  well  scalded 
off ; split  it  in  two,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  till 
very  tender ; then  take  all  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
with  the  white  skin,  and  cut  it  in  squares  like  the 
turtle  meat,  hlake  a thickening  the  same  as  for  turtle, 
.which  mix  with  good  strong  espagnole ; boil  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  put  in  the  herbs,  foi'cemeat,  wine, 
&c.;  in  short,  finish  it  after  the  receipt  for  turtle. 
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POTAGE  A LA  JAMBE  DE  BOIS. 

[The  follo'wing  potage  is  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands : it  may 
be  served  with  a small  dinner,  but  being  so  plain  and  roughly 
served,  it  will  not  look  well  for  a company  dinner ; stiU  it  is  a thing 
which  several  may  like.] 

Take  a shin  of  beef,  cut  away  both  ends,  leaving  the 
large  bone  about  a foot  long;  put  it  in  a stewpan 
with  some  good  stock,  a piece  of  beefsteak,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water.  After  scumming  it, 
season  it  with  salt  and  cloves ; add  two  or  three  dozen 
carrots,  a dozen  onions,  two  dozen  beads  of  celery, 
twelve  turnips,  and  ground  pepper,  a fowl,  and  two 
old  partridges.  Observe  you  put  your  pot  on  the 
fire  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently,  that  the  liquor  may  be  very  good.  Then  take 
a piece  of  fillet  of  veal,  of  about  two  pounds’  w'eigbt ; 
let  it  steam  in  a stewpan,  and  moisten  it  with  your 
liquor ; when  it  is  freed  from  the  fat,  add  a dozen 
heads  of  celery,  and  put  the  whole  into  the  porridge- 
pot  for  about  an  hour  before  you  serve  it  up.  The 
liquor  being  done,  and  well  tasted,  take  some  rasped 
bread,  cut  off  the  crusts,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan; moisten  them  with  the  liquor,  and  let  them 
simmer : when  done,  lay  them  on  your  soup  dish,  and 
garnish  them  with  all  the  different  vegetables  in  your 
pomdge  pot;  then  place  the  shin  of  beef  on  the 
potage,  pour  on  sufficient  liquor,  and  serve  it  very 
hot. 

rOTAGE  AUX  LEGUMES,  OU  VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

Wash  half  a dozen  cabbage  lettuces,  as  many  heads 
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of  celery,  one  large  carrot,  a few  turnips,  and  peas, 
if  to  be  had.  After  having  cut  the  dead  leaves  off  the 
lettuces,  blanch  them  in  plenty  of  water,  with  salt, 
and  lay  them  on  a sieve ; cut  the  celery  into  round 
shapes,  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  blanch  it ; cut  the 
carrots  and  turnips  into  large  squares,  then  with  a small 
knife  turn  them  round  in  the  shape  of  a barrel ; blanch 
the  carrots  till  tender ; fry  the  turnips  in  good  clarified 
butter,  with  onions  cut  in  squares,  till  they  become  of 
a light  brown  colour,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve 
with  the  carrots  ; and  cut  the  lettuce  in  three  pieces 
without  the  stalk,  put  a few  peas  and  fried  cucumbers 
into  the  sieve  with  them.  The  vegetables  being  ready, 
put  them  in  the  soup-pot,  with  a small  bit  of  sugar 
and  salt ; fill  the  pot  up  with  three  parts  consommd 
and  the  remainder  espagnole  (or  it  may  be  all  con- 
somme if  you  like),  or  of  beef.  However,  set  it  by  the 
side  of  the  stove  to  boil  gently,  and  skim  off  all 
the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top ; when  it  has  well- 
boiled,  and  been  skimmed  for  two  or  three  hours, 
it  will  be  ready  to  clarify,  which  is  done  thus,  take  the 
soup  from  the  fire  and  run  it  through  a clean  hair 
sieve  into  a large  white  basin  (taking  great  care  you  do 
not  break  the  vegetables) ; then  beat  up  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  with  one  altogether,  in  a large  steuqian, 
with  a very  little  sugar  and  salt,  if  required,  and  glaze 
if  you  think  it  not  strong  enough  j when  you  have 
beaten  the  eggs  for  two  minutes  (as  they  must  not  rise  to 
a strong  froth),  skim  off  all  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the 
soup,  first  with  a spoon,  then  by  passing  a sheet  of 
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paper  across  it ; when  cleared  of  the  fat  pour  it  into 
the  eggs,  and  continue  to  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
boils,  then  take  out  the  spoon,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  short,  till  perfectly  clear  : 
have  the  soup-pot  well-scoured,  into  which  put  the 
vegetables  out  of  the  sieve  ; lay  a clean  tammy  over 
the  soup-pot,  and  carefully  run  your  soup  through  to 
the  vegetables  (let  it  he  done  very  gently,  and  be 
careful  that  you  do  not  squeeze  the  tammy,  as  that  will 
thicken  the  soup  ;)  then  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  stove 
to  boil  for  half-a-minute,  to  take  off  what  scum  may 
arise  from  the  vegetables ; put  in  the  crust  of  a French 
roll,  cut  in  small  round  pieces,  and  browned  in  the 
oven.  The  soup  is  then  ready  to  serve. 

Other  clear  soups  are  clarified  in  the  same  manner. 
This  is  a tureen  for  nine  or  ten  : as  the  company 
increases,  of  course  increase  the  soup. 

POTAGE  A LA  JARDINIERE,  OR  GARDEN  SOUP. 

The  same  kind  of  vegetables  as  for  potage  aux 
legumes,  with  the  addition  of  sorrel  and  chervil.  The 
lettuce,  sorrel,  celeiy,  and  carrot  must  be  cut  square  in 
a basin  of  water,  with  the  chervil  finely  picked  ; they 
then  must  be  well  washed  and  blanched  in  a large 
stewpan  of  water  ; when  done  drain  them  on  a sieve  ; 
the  turnips,  cut  in  small  squares ; fry  till  of  a good 
colour  in  clarified  butter  with  onions,  cut  the  same, 
then  drain  them  on  a sieve  with  the  vegetables.  Pro- 
ceed then  by  putting  it  on  the  same  as  the  last  soup  : 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  espagnole,  as  it 
should  be  of  a lighter  colour  ; clarify  it  the  same. 
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SOUPE  A LA  POLONAISE. 

Make  a good  soup  k la  Jardiniere,  when  you, have 
poured  it  in  the  tureen,  drop  into  it  half-a-dozen 
poached  eggs. 

POTAGE  A LA  JULIENNE. 

Take  half-a-dozen  cabbage  lettuces,  two  handsful  of 
sorrel,  six  heads  of  celery,  and  a carrot,  well  washed  ; 
cut  them  into  fine  shreds  in  a large  basin  of  water, 
with  a little  picked  chervil,  wash  them  well  and  set 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain ; take  then  a good  onion,  shred 
it  likewise,  and  put  it  with  some  clarified  butter  in  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan ; fry  them  a light  brown,  then 
add  the  vegetables  you  have  cut,  to  the  onions,  cover 
them  close  down,  and  let  them  stew  gently  till  done, 
then  turn  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  : they  then  are 
ready  to  put  on  and  clarify,  as  directed  for  the  other 
soups.  Here  espagnole  is  required : asparagus  or 

cucumbers  may  be  introduced  when  in  season. 

POTAGE  A l’hOCHEPOT. 

Prepare  your  vegetables  as  for  vegetable  soup,  ex- 
cept that  one  hour  before  clarifying  it,  put  in  eight  or 
nine  thin  mutton  cutlets ; when  done,  take  them  out 
with  a fork,  lay  them  between  two  plates,  then  clarify 
the  soup  as  usual.  Before  the  soup  is  served,  lay  the 
cutlets  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over  them. 

POTAGE  AUX  NAVETS,  OR  TURNIP  SOUP. 

Take  ten  or  a dozen  turnips  that  are.  not  the  least 
spongy,  cut  them  about  an  inch  square,  then  shape 
them  like  a barrel,  and  put  them  into  a basin  of  water 
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as  you  do  them  ; while  they  are  preparing,  set  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  on  the  fire  to  clarify,  in  a shallow 
stewpan ; when  the  turnips  are  ready,  and  drained 
from  the  water,  put  them  in  the  butter  and  fry  them 
till  of  a fine  brown  colour,  then  put  them  in  a sieve, 
that  the  butter  may  run  off ; put  them  into  a soup-pot 
with  a little  sugar  and  salt,  and  fill  it  up  with  con- 
somme ; set  it  by  the  stove  to  boil  gently,  skim  it  well, 
and  clarify  it  the  same  as  other  soups.  A few  heads 
of  celery  cut  round,  blanched,  and  put  in  at  first  with 
the  turnips,  will  be  a great  addition.  Bread  must  be 
put  in  this  and  all  other  clear  soups,  with  vegetables. 

SOUPE  AUX  QUEUES  DE  BCEUF,  OR  OX  TAIL  SOUP. 

Cut  an  ox  tail  in  pieces  at  the  joint,  put  them  in 
water  until  the  next  day,  to  draw  out  the  blood ; then 
put  them  on  to  stew,  when  very  tendei*,  take  them  out 
of  the  liquor,  strain  it,  and  take  oflF  all  the  fat  j have 
some  vegetables  cut  as  for  vegetable  soup,  see  page  53, 
put  the  liquor  strained  with  some  good  stock  and  the 
vegetables,  into  the  soup-pot,  add  a little  black  peppei’, 
let  it  boil  gently,  and  skim  it ; keep  the  ox  tail  hot  in 
a stew'pan ; at  dinner-time  put  it  in  the  tureen  and 
pour  the  soup  over  it,  w'ith  a little  picked  parsley ; 
take  all  the  fat  off ; it  may  be  clarified  as  other  soups. 

SOUPE  AUX  QUEUES  DE  BCEUF BLANC. 

The  same  as  above,  only  mix  in  a leason  of  six 
eggs  and  half-a-pint  of  cream,  just  before  you  serve  it. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUREE  DE  CELERI,  OR  CELERY  SOUP. 

Choose  two  dozen  heads  of  fine  white  celery,  neatly 
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trim,  split  them  in  two,  and  wash  them  well ; then  put 
them  on  to  blanch  in  a large  stewpan  of  water,  with 
plenty  of  salt;  when  tender,  drain  them  on  a sieve, 
and  stir  the  celery  on  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  with 
about  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a very  little  sugar 
and  salt.  When  the  butter  begins  to  look  clear,  mix 
in  a ladle  of  consomm^ ; when  that  has  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  and  the  celery  is  perfectly  mashed,  stii’  in 
three  table  spoonfuls  of  sauce  tournee ; when  that  has 
well  boiled,  rub  it  through  the  tammy ; and  add  a 
pint  of  strong  consomme,  and  nearly  as  much  thick 
ci'eam.  Put  it  in  the  soup-pot,  and  half-an-hour  before 
dinner,  or  rather  more,  set  it  on  the  fii’e  to  boil,  and 
skim  it.  Serve  it  with  celery  cut  round,  blanched  and 
stewed ; put  this  in  just  before  you  serve  it.  If  you 
wish  the  soup  to  be  brown  instead  of  white,  use  espa- 
gnole  instead  of  consomme,  and  nb  cream. 

POTAGE  AUX  LAITUES,  OR  LETTUCE  SOUP. 

Take  two  dozen  fine  cabbage  lettuces,  well  washed 
and  blanched  in  salt  and  water ; when  done  take  then 
a colander  spoon  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  of  clear 
water  for  a few  minutes,  place  them  on  a clean  hair 
sieve,  and  when  well-strained,  they  must  be  cut  across 
in  three  pieces,  and  put  in  a soup-pot  with  a little 
sugar  and  salt ; fill  it  up  with  good  consomm^,  and 
finish  it  as  directed  for  turnip  soup. 

POTAGE  A LA  CUICOREE,  OR  ENDIVE  SOUP. 

This  is  a clear  soup,  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
letuce  soup.  Take  great  care  to  pick  out  the  bitter 
parts  and  was  hthe  endive  well. 
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POTAGE  A l’aNGLAISE,  OR  ENGLISH  SOUP. 

Lettuce,  tmiiips,  carrots,  thyme,  parsley,  celeiy, 
and  marigolds,  are  the  vegetables  for  this  soup : the 
tmmips  and  carrots  must  be  cut  round  with  a cutter 
for  the  purpose,  and  put  in  two  separate  basins  of 
water ; the  turnips  must  be  fried  a light  brown,  with 
a few  onions  cut  square,  in  some  good  clarified  butter  ; 
when  done  put  them  in  a hair  sieve ; the  carrots  must 
be  blanched  by  themselves,  and  added  to  the  turnips, 
when  done : the  lettuce  must  be  cut  in  large  squares 
in  a basin  of  water  with  the  celery,  which  is  to  be  cut 
round  and  blanched  by  themselves,  and  put  in  the 
sieve  with  the  other  vegetables ; then  put  some  common 
thyme,  well-washed,  and  picked  fine,  in  the  soup-pot, 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom,  which  must  be  stewed 
with  a small  bit  of  butter.  The  vegetables  in  the  sieve 
may  then  be  put  in  the  soup-pot  with  the  thyme, 
which  must  be  filled  up  with  some  good  beef-stock, 
and  one  ladleful  of  plain  mutton  broth.  The  parsley 
must  be  picked  fine  and  blanched  by  itself,  as  well  as 
the  marigolds,  and  not  put  in  before  the  soup  is 
clarified:  when  clarified,  add  a little  sugar  and  salt, 
as  directed  in  the  other  clear  soups. 

POTAGE  DE  PRINTEMPS,  OR  SPRING  SOUP. 

This  soup  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetable 
soup,  except  the  lettuce  must  be  cut  in  squares,  and 
stewed  with  some  sorrel  cut  the  same,  and  plenty  of 
chervil  picked  : instead  of  the  onions  being  cut  square, 
they  must  be  small  round  onions  fried  whole  with  the 
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turnips.  Put  them,  when  done  and  drained,  into  the 
soup-pot,  with  a very  little  sugar  and  salt,  filling  it  up 
with  good  light  coloured  consomme,  and  continue  to 
skim  it  till  it  boils,  then  clarify  it  the  same  as 
vegetable  soup.  You  may  put  points  of  asparagus  in 
this  soup;  and  be  careful  that  it  is  not  too  high 
coloured. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUREE  DE  LAITUES,  OR  LETTUCE  SOUP  IN 

PUREE. 

Having  two  dozen  fine  cabbage  lettuces  well  picked, 
washed  and  blanched,  as  directed  for  clear  lettuce 
soup,  squeeze  them  well  in  a tammy,  till  the  water  is 
entirely  out ; put  them  in  a stewpan  with  about  two 
ounces  of  butter,  which  must  stew  gently  till  the 
butter  begins  to  fry ; add  a ladleful  of  good  consomme, 
letting  it  simmer  on  a slow  fire  till  it  is  near  reduced, 
then  put  two  or  three  ladiesful  more  of  consomme, 
with  three  table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce,  which  must 
be  set  on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a minute,  and  then  rubbed 
through  the  tammy.  While  being  rubbed  through, 
there  may  added  a ladleful  of  consomm^;  put  it  in  a 
soup-pot  and  boil  it  gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove 
near  an  hour  before  sent  to  table.  Then  add  the  yoUvs 
of  five  eggs,  with  half-a-pint  of  good  cream  passed 
through  the  tammy.  Before  you  serve  it,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  in. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUREE  DE  POIS,  OR  PEA  SOUP. 

Two  quarts  of  large  peas,  but  not  too  old,  must  be 
ready  in  a sieve  with  two  cabbage  lettuces,  tliree  green 
onions,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  three  leaves  of 
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mint,  and  a small  carrot ; these  must  be  well-washed 
and  put  altogether  in  a large  stewpan  of  boiling 
water  with  a handful  of  salt ; they  must  be  kept 
boiling  till  done,  and  then  put  into  a hair  sieve  to 
drain  for  a few  minutes.  Have  a clean  stewpan  ready, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  to  put  the  peas  in, 
on  a slow  fire  ; add  a small  ladle  of  consomme  as  you 
perceive  them  thicken,  till  they  are  ready  to  pass 
through  the  tammy.  While  they  are  getting  ready 
cut  two  encumbers  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  taking 
great  care  not  to  leave  any  of  the  seeds ; fry  them  a 
fine  brown,  in  some  clarified  butter ; drain  them  on 
a sieve  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  good 
consomme,  to  simmer  by  a slow  fire  till  half  reduced. 
Wlien  the  peas  have  been  well  rubbed  through  the 
tammy,  put  them  in  the  soup-pot,  and  half-an-houv 
before  dinner  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  gently  stirring  it 
till  it  boils  j then  let  it  simmer  on  one  side.  If  it 
should  appear  thick,  continue  adding  consomme  to  keep 
it  the  consistency  of  cream ; a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
it  is  seiTcd,  put  in  the  cucumbers,  a small  lunq)  of 
sugar,  and  salt  to  your  taste ; be  careful  to  skim  it 
whenever  you  sec  any  scum  rise;  ])ut  a toast  cut  in 
small  squares  in  the  tureen. 

ANOTHER  PEA  SOUP  FOR  WINTER. 

Instead  of  green  peas  take  those  that  are  split,  and 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  receipt,  only 
do  not  boil  them  in  water,  but  put  them  at  first  in  a 
stewpan  to  stew',  with  about  tw’o  ounces  of  beef  suet ; 
vegetables  as  above  directed,  and  a few  white  peppei'- 
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corns ; some  water  must  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan  till  tbey  are  soft,  tben  add  consomme  as  in 
green  pea  soup.  If  cucumbers  cannot  be  bad,  take 
celery,  blanched  instead  of  fried,  and  proceed  as  uitb 
cucumbers. 

POTAGE  A LA  OUEENSBURY. 

This  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  green  pea  soup, 
only  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  cut  square  and 
prepared  as  for  potage  k la  jardiniere ; but,  instead  of 
clarifying  the  consomme  your  vegetables  are  in  j let  it 
boil  down,  skim  it,  and  put  it  in  the  peas  puree,  the 
same  as  the  cucumbers  in  the  above  receipt. 

POTAGE  AU  FAUBONNE 

Is  another  pea  soup,  made  either  with  green  or 
split  peas,  made  like  the  others,  but  very  strong,  with 
half  a dozen  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  square,  stewed 
very  gently  over  a slow  fire,  and  put  in  the  soup  at 
the  same  time  as  the  vegetables  in  the  other  peas 
soups. 

POTAGE  PRINTANIER. 

Six  good  cabbage  lettuces,  half  the  quantity  of 
sorrel,  a little  chervil,  and  three  leaves  of  mint,  must 
be  picked  in  a lai’ge  basin  of  clear  water,  and  washed 
in  several  waters  till  perfectly  free  from  grit  and  sand ; 
then  squeeze  them  well  with  your  hands,  and  lay  them 
on  a clean  table,  take  a large  knife  and  chop  them  fine, 
but  not  quite  so  fine  as  parsley  ; put  them  in  a soup- 
pot  with  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  on  a slow  fire,  stirring  them  at  times  till  thej’’ 
arc  done.  One  quart  of  good  consomme  must  be 
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added,  but  only  a pint  at  first,  and  when  that  is 
nearly  redueed,  add  the  other ; when  it  boils,  put  in 
nine  table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces)  which 
must  boil  gently  for  one  hour.  If  it  should  get  too 
thick,  add  a little  more  consomme.  Have  ready  a 
leason  of  seven  yolks  of  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 
squeezed  through  a tammy,  which  add  the  minute 
before  you  serve  it ; season  it  with  salt  to  your  palate. 

If  it  is  to  warm  again,  the  soup-pot  must  be  set 
in  a stevqjan  of  hot  water,  and  stirred  till  it  attains 
the  heat  wanted. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUREE  DE  LENTILLES,  OR  LENTILE  SOUP. 

Take  about  half-a-pint  of  lentiles,  pick  and  wash 
them  clean,  and  put  them  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  split-pea  soup ; when  stewed  till  tender,  keep 
adding  a little  espagnole  as  you  add  consomme  in  the 
pea  soup  ; when  the  whole  is  well  stewed  together, 
rub  it  through  a tammy,  put  it  into  the  soup-pot,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  one  hour-and-a-half,  before  it  is  sent 
to  table  j it  must  be  kept  the  thickness  of  cream ; if 
it  provps  too  thick,  add  a little  more  espagnole.  Put 
some  bread,  cut  round  (and  fried  in  butter  till  brown), 
into  the  tui’een. 

SOUPE  A LA  PALESTINE. 

Take  a couple  of  good  parsnips  or  white  carrots, 
one  dozen  Jerusalem  artichokes,  two  heads  of  celery 
and  one  Spanish  onion,  wash  them  well,  cut  them 
in  slices,  and  put  them  to  stew  very  slow,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  ; when  tender,  add  some  good  stock, 
just  to  cover  them ; when  well  mashed,  rub  them 
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through  the  tammy ; put  the  puree  iii  the  soup-pot, 
with  three  table  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournee,  or  plain 
sauce,  before  you  serve  it,  put  in  half-a-pint  of 
boiled  cream,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  passed 
through  the  tammj'^,  stir  it  well  that  it  may  not  curdle ; 
two  heads  of  celery  cut  in  squares  and  stewed,  put  in 
the  soup  is  an  improvement. 

POTAGE  AU  RIZ,  OR  RICE  SOUP. 

Take  some  rice,  well-picked,  and  put  it  on  the  fire 
to  blanch,  then  drain  it  on  a sieve;  about  one  tea- 
cupful*  must  be  put  in  the  soup-pot,  with  one  head  of 
celery, — then  pour  one  quart  of  consomme  on  it,  and 
let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  stove  for  three  hours. 
If  it  gets  too  thick,  add  some  more  consomme,  put 
in  a little  salt,  take  out  the  celery,  and  send  it  to  table. 

POTAGE  AU  VERMICELLI,  OR  VERMICELLI  SOUP. 

Let  the  vermicelli  boil  up  once  in  some  clear  water, 
with  a little  salt;  drain  it  quickly  on  a sieve  and  put  in 
a quart  of  consomme,  which  must  be  ready  boiling 
with  one  head  of  celery,  and  finish  it  the  same  as  rice 
soup.  This  may  be  made  in  one  horn*,  or  less. 

SOUPE  A LA  REINE. 

Stew  the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls,  one  handful 
of  rice,  blanched,  with  one  head  of  celery,  in  a pint 
of  good  consomme  ; cut  the  meat  of  the  breast  of 
two  fowls,  and  pound  it  in  the  mortar  till  fine, — then 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  boiled  hard  and  pounded 
together  with  a few  sweet  almonds,  blanehed;  if  it 
becomes  too  stiff,  add  a little  of  the  bread  to  soften 
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it.  When  all  is  well-pounded  together,  put  it  in  a 
tammy  with  the  remainder  of  the  bread,  a little  sugar 
and  salt ; as  you  rub  it  through,  add  first  a pint  of 
good  consomme — a little  at  a time,  then  a pint  of 
cream  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole  is  entirely 
through  the  tammy.  Pour  it  in  a soup-pot,  warm  it 
gently  by  putting  the  pot  in  another  stewpan  of  hot 
water  and  often  stirring  it. 

Be  very  careful  that  the  consomme  is  kept  clear  and 
free  from  dust,  and  as  your  soup  is  warming,  boil  one 
quart  of  it  down  to  the  thickness  of  soup, — then  put 
w'hat  you  have  boiled  in  the  soup,  stir  it  well  and  serve 
it  up  to  table. 

SOtTPE  A LA  LORHAINE 

Is  made  after  the  same  manner  as  h la  reine ; but, 
instead  of  a small  quantity  of  almonds,  put  half  a 
pound,  well  picked  and  blanched ; and  when  put  in 
the  tureen,  have  five  or  six  very  small  rolls — the  crumb 
to  be  taken  out  — the  crust  toasted,  and  minced 
chicken  put  in ; these  must  swim  on  the  soup.  Boil 
the  consomme  the  same  as  h la  reine. 

POTAGE  AU  VERMICELLI  A l’aLLEMANDE,  OR  VERMICELLI 
SOUP  A l’allemande. 

Prepare  the  vermicelli  the  same  as  directed  for 
vermicelli  soup ; but  the  minute  before  it  is  served 
up,  stir  together  in  a basin,  seven  yolks  of  eggs  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  as  directed  in  potage  printanier. 

POTAGE  AU  VERMICELLI  A LA  REINE,  OR  VERMICELLI 
SOUP  A LA  REINE. 

Is  made  as  vermicelli  soup,  except  having  half  the 
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quantity  with  half  that  of  soup  k la  reine,  to  be  mixed 
just  before  it  is  served  up;  be  always  careful  that  it 
does  not  boil  when  the  k la  reine  is  mixed. 

RICE  SOUP  A LA  REINE. 

Make  your  rice  soup  as  usual,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  in  vermicelli  k la  reine. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUREE  u’oSEILLE,  OR  SORREL  SOUP. 

Have  one  peck  of  young  sorrel,  pick  it  well  from 
the  stalks  and  wash  it  in  several  waters  ; then  squeeze 
it  well  and  let  it  stew  on  a slow  fire,  with  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  till  done.  Drain  it  for 
two  minutes  on  a hair  sieve,  and  put  it  again  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  on  a slow  fire ; 
when  the  butter  is  melted,  add  a half-pint  ladleful  of 
consomm^ — when  nearly  reduced,  add  another,  then 
seven  or  eight  table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see 
Sauces).  When  all  is  well  boded  together,  rub  it 
through  a tammy,  adding  a quart  of  consomme  whde 
you  pass  it.  Let  it  boil  very  gently  two  hours  before 
the  dinner,  and  add  six  eggs  and  half-a-pint  of  cream, 
mixed  together  as  directed  for  the  other  soups,  put 
this  in  the  minute  before  it  is  served  up ; if  it  should 
not  be  strong  enough  to  your  palate,  bod  doum  some 
beef  stock  and  mix  in  with  it. 

POTAGE  A l’eSPAGNOLE,  OR  SPANISH  SOUP. 

This  soup  is  made  with  espagnole  (see  Sauces),  it 
must,  however,  be  nearly  half  the  thickness  as  used 
for  sauce.  Have  every  kind  of  vegetables  prepared, 
as  directed  for  vegetable  soup,  and  put  them  in  one 
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quart  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  to  boil  gently  for 
two  or  three  hours,  skimming  them  when  required. 
Add  one  quart  of  strong  but  thin  espagnole,  and  let  it 
boil  again  for  nearly  half  an  hour ; before  it  is  served, 
skim  it,  and  add  a little  sugar  and  salt,  with  the  juice 
of  one  lemon. 

POTAGE  A LA  FKAN9AISE,  OB  FRENCH  SOUP. 

Put  six  or  eight  good  cabbage  lettuces,  well  washed, 
and  cut  in  small  squares,  in  a basin  of  water;  let 
them  drain  well  and  put  them  into  a small  stewpan, 
with  one  ounce  of  butter,  to  stew  on  a slow  fire ; when 
done  lay  them  on  a sieve.  Have  some  celery  and 
carrots  turned  round,  the  same  as  for  Spanish  soup, 
blanched  and  laid  on  a sieve  with  the  lettuce ; then 
take  some  turnips  turned,  and  small  round  onions ; 
fry  them  together  in  clarified  butter  of  a fine  light 
brown,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  with  the  other  vegetables; 
two  cucumbers,  cut  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  fried, 
must  be  put  on  the  sieve  with  the  rest ; a few  mush- 
rooms likewise  may  be  fried,  but  not  brown ; if  liked, 
some  cheiwil  may  be  added,  picked  and  blanched. 
When  the  vegetables  are  prepared,  put  them  in  the 
soup-pot  with  three  pints  of  good  consomme,  a small 
lump  of  sugar  and  a little  salt,  which  must  boil 
gently  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  for  four  hours,  skim- 
ming it  at  times,  and  adding  more  consomme  to  keep  it 
near  the  quantity  as  at  first.  Ilalf  an  hour  before 
dinner  put  in  six  or  seven  table  spoonsful  of  plain 
sauce  (see  Sauces),  and  stir  it  till  it  boils.  A leason 
of  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream  should  be  ready  as 
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directed  in  the  other  soups ; stir  it  well,  and  nrix  it 
just  before  you  send  it  to  table. 

POTAGE  A LA  BOURGEOISE,  OR  CITIZEn’s  SOUP. 

One  dozen  heads  of  fine  endive,  and  as  many  of 
celery,  well  picked,  washed,  and  boiled  together  ; they 
must  not  be  put  in  until  the  water  boils,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  skim  off  what  eomes  to  the  top. 
When  done,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a little 
salt,  and  a few  white  peppercorns.  Stir  it  well  on  the 
fire  till  the  butter  begins  to  fry,  then  add  about  half  a 
pint  of  consomme  ; continue  stirring  it  for  ten  minutes, 
then  add  three  good  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see 
Sauces).  When  well  boiled  together,  rub  it  through 
the  tammy,  adding  at  the  same  time  one  quart  of  good 
strong  veal  gravy.  When  all  is  through,  put  it  in 
the  soup-pot,  and  let  it  boil  by  the  side  of  the  stove 
one  hour  aud  a half  before  dinner.  Have  ready  to  put 
into  the  soup,  before  you  serve  it,  half  a dozen  heads 
of  celery  cut  round  and  blanched,  with  four  heads  of 
endive  cut  into  small  pieces  aud  stewed  on  a slow  fire. 
When  these  are  done,  put  them  on  a hair  sieve  to 
drain,  and  then  let  them  boil  gently  in  a quart  of 
good  veal  gravy  (or  espagnole),  till  reduced  to  one  half. 
Put  into  the  tureen  the  breast  of  a fowl,  cut  in  thin 
round  slices,  and  pour  the  soup  over  them  when  ready. 
Put  a little  salt  if  wanted. 

SOUPE  DE  SANTE. 

At  the  bottom  of  your  stewpan  lay  six  or  eight 
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slices  of  lean  ham  with  some  beef  over  them^  then 
some  vealj  with  some  partridge  legs  or  moor-game,  or 
chicken;  salt,  peppercorns,  Jamaica  pepper,  three  or 
fom-  cloves,  a bay  leaf,  and  one  clove  of  garlic.  Stew 
the  whole  together  till  it  takes  a fine  brown  colour, 
then  fill  it  up,  half  with  water,  and  half  good  beef 
stock ; add  three  heads  of  celery,  two  good  turnips, 
parsley,  lemon-thyme,  two  carrots,  three  large  onions, 
and  a small  bunch  of  winter  savory.  When  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  done,  pass  it  through  a double  silk  or 
lauui  sieve  into  a basin.  Then  cut,  about  the  thickness 
of  a quill,  and  half  an  inch  long,  two  good  turnips 
and  three  large  leeks,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown 
colour  together.  Next  shred  two  good  cabbage-lettuces, 
celery,  endive,  sorrel,  and  chervil ; and  stew  them 
down  on  a very  slow  fire  with  a small  piece  of  butter. 
When  done,  put  them  on  a sieve  with  the  turnips ; 
then  put  them  in  the  soup-pot,  and  pour  the  soup  from 
the  basin  over  them.  Set  it  on  a clear  stove,  take  care 
to  skim  it,  and  place  it  on  one  side  when  it  boils,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours.  Cut  the  crust 
of  two  French  rolls  in  round  pieces,  brown  them  in 
the  oven,  and  put  them  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  your 
soup  over  them.  If  you  like,  it  may  be  clarified,  as 
other  clear  soups ; but  the  real  soupc  de  sant^  ought 
not  to  be  clarified. 

SOUPE  A l’iVROGNE,  OR  DRUNKARd’s  SOUP. 

Cut  five  or  six  large  onions  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
small  bit  of  carrot  sliced,  parsley,  one  head  of  celery. 
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a clove  of  garlic^  a bay  leaf^  and  three  lumps  of  lean 
bam.  Stir  these  over  rather  a quick  fire,  till  of  a fine 
light  brown ; and  add  a gill  of  beef  stock,  stirring  it 
again  for  ten  minutes ; next  add  a pint,  and  when  it 
boils,  three  good  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces). 
Let  it  boil  down  to  one  half,  put  in  four  table  spoonsful 
of  vinegar,  and  rub  it  through  the  tammy,  adding  a 
pint  of  good  strong  beef  stock  at  the  same  time  ; let  it 
boil  gently  one  hour  before  dinner,  shred  some  onions 
very  fine,  fry  them  brown  and  stew  them  in  a pint  of 
beef  stock  till  nearly  reduced  •,  then  put  them  in  the 
soup  and  serve  it  up.  If  not  sour  enough  add  a little 
more  vinegar. 

POTAGE  AUX  ASPEKGES,  OR  ASPARAGUS  SOUP. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a hundred  of  asparagus, 
scrape  and  cut  them  in  pieces  into  a basin  of  clear 
water ; pick  and  wash  two  cabbage-lettuces,  four  or  five 
green  onions,  a carrot,  and  a bunch  of  parsley ; put 
them  on  in  some  boiling  Avater  with  the  peas  and  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  to  boil  up  at  once  that  you  may  skim 
them ; as  soon  as  skimmed,  put  them  in  a hair 
sieve.  Have  a clean  large  stewpan,  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  j put  the  peas,  &c.  in,  and  stir  them 
on  the  fire  till  j^erfectly  mashed ; half  a pint  of  con- 
somme must  then  be  added,  stirring  it  gently  at  times. 
AVhen  the  whole  is  thoroughly  done,  put  in  a small 
lump  of  sugar  and  a little  salt,  then  rub  it  through  a 
tammy,  adding  a quart  of  good  strong  consomme  and 
beef  stock  mixed,  let  it  boil  one  hour  and  a half  befoi’e 
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dinner,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a hundi’ed  of  asparagus, 
cut  in  peas,  and  well  blanched,  half  an  hour  before  it 
is  served. 

POTAGE  A LA  PUKEE  DE  GIBIER,  OR  GAME  SOUP. 

This  kind  of  soup  may  be  made  of  partridges,  moor- 
fowl,  and  woodcocks  together ; if  these  are  ready 
roasted,  take  the  breast  of  one  of  each  sort,  put  them 
in  a clean  marble  mortar  and  pound  them,  the  backs 
and  legs  must  be  put  in  a quart  of  strong  veal  gravy 
(or  espagnole)  on  the  fii’e,  with  a green  onion  and  a 
lean  piece  of  ham,  till  the  goodness  is  entirely  drawn 
out ; in  the  meantime  you  must  pound  what  is  in  the 
mortar  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  then 
add  a little  of  the  veal  gravy  to  soften  the  whole,  take 
out  the  legs  and  back  bones  and  put  in  three  spoonsful 
of  plain  sauce ; when  it  boils,  mix  it  together,  out  of 
the  mortar,  in  the  tammy,  with  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll  stewed  in  consomme  with  a little  rice,  as  for  soupe 
h la  reine,  and  rub  it  through,  adding  some  strong  veal 
gravy  till  it  takes  the  thickness  of  soupe  a la  reine, 
and  warm  it  in  another  stewpan  of  water,  as  directed 
for  soupe  h la  reine } if  it  stands  still  too  long  it  will 
spoil.  Some  pieces  of  partridge  or  moor-fowl  may  be 
cut  in  thin  slices,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen, 
with  a few  crusts  of  roll  cut  round  and  baked. 

POTAGE  A LA  COUHTE  BOUILLON. 

Prepare  some  ham,  beef,  and  veal,  in  a stewpan  with 
spice  and  vegetables,  as  directed  for  soupe  de  sante, 
and  fill  it  up  with  consomm^,  and  about  one  bottle  of 
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sherry ; when  the  meat  is  well  done^  pass  it  through  a 
lawn  sieve  into  a pan  or  basin ; have  some  carrots  and 
celery  prepared  as  for  vegetable  soup,  blanched  and 
stewed  in  strong  consomme,  likewise  five  or  six  fine 
cabbage  lettuces  done  whole,  and  stewed  as  carrots 
and  celery ; two  dozen  small  onions  must  be  fried 
brown,  and  put  into  the  soup-pot  with  the  other 
vegetables  : when  they  are  properly  stewed,  pour  the 
soup  from  the  basin  over  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove  for  four  hours,  skim- 
ming it  when  it  wants.  Put  the  crust  of  two  French 
rolls,  cut  round  and  fried  of  a light  brown,  in  the 
tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over  them. 

POTAGE  AUX  OIGNONS  BLANCS,  OR  WHITE  ONION  SOUP. 

Take  a dozen  of  the  finest  large  onions,  peel  and  cut 
them  in  two  in  a basin  of  clear  water  : first,  half  boil 
and  skim  them  in  one  stewpan  of  water  with  a spoon- 
ful of  salt,  then  have  another  stewpan  of  boiling  water ; 
turn  them  on  a sieve  and  put  them  immediately  into 
the  boiling  water  till  they  are  done,  then  drain  them 
on  a sieve  for  a few  minutes,  when  drained  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  stir 
them  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  till  the  butter  begins 
to  fry,  and  add  a half-pint  ladle  of  good  consomme ; 
stir  them  again  till  well  mixed,  and  add  four  or  five 
table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce,  (see  Sauces).  'When  all 
is  well  boiled  together,  rub  it  through  a tammy,  first 
adding  one  pint  of  good  strong  consomme,  then  one 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  salt  it  to  your  palate ; let  it 
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boil  gently  for  one  hour  by  the  side  of  the  stove, 
adding  before  you  serve  it  up  one  dozen  of  very  small 
round  onions,  boiled  and  stewed  in  some  consomme 
with  the  crusts  of  two  French  rolls,  cut  round  and 
baked  put  in  the  tureen,  and  the  souj)  put  over  them. 

- POTAGE  A LA  SAINTE-MENEHOULDE. 

For  this  you  must  have  eight  or  nine  clear  carrots, 
scraped,  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  inside  white  taken 
out,  then  boil  it  with  six  heads  of  celery  in  a stewpan 
of  water  with  a spoonful  of  salt,  till  perfectly  tender  ; 
put  them  iia  a sieve  for  a few  minutes,  then  stir  them 
in  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  on  a slow  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a little  salt,  a small 
lump  of  sugar,  and  one  handful  of  peppercorns  ; when 
they  are  well  washed,  put  in  a ladleful  of  good  veal 
gravy  or  espagnole,  and  when  it  bods  rub  it  through  a 
ammy,  adding  a pint  more  of  the  gra\y  when  the 
whole  is  put  into  the  soup-pot,  till  within  one  hour  of 
the  dinner,  then  place  it  on  the  stove  to  boil  gently : 
having  some  vegetables  prepared,  as  in  potage  h la 
jardiniere,  well  stewed  down  in  a quart  of  good  con- 
somme, put  them  in  the  puree  for  ten  minutes  j before 
it  is  served,  skim  and  stir  it  gently,  then  put  it  in  the 
tureen. 

POTAGE  A LA  FLAMANDE,  OR  FLEMISH  SOUP. 

Take  lettuce,  sorrel,  three  leaves  of  mint,  a few 
young  carrots,  and  celery,  all  of  which  cut  about  an 
inch  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a quill,  putting  them 
as  you  do  them  in  a large  basin  with  some  chervil 
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picked  fine,  likewise  cut  some  onions  the  same,  which 
fry  in  the  soup-pot  with  clarified  hutter  till  they  begin 
to  brown ; then  having  the  vegetables  well  w'ashed 
and  drained,  put  them  to  the  onions  to  stew  very 
gently,  turning  them  at  times ; when  the  butter  begins 
to  fiy,  take  them  from  the  fire  and  keep  them  closely 
covered.  While  the  vegetables  are  stewing,  cut 
one  good  encumber  the  same  shape,  and  fry  it 
merely  in  clarified  butter,  drain  it  when  done,  and 
put  it  with  the  other  vegetables;  now  put  a quart 
of  good  consomme,  with  a very  little  sugar  and  salt, 
let  it  boil  down  gently,  taking  care  to  skim  it 
and  add  more  consomme,  to  keep  it  to  the  same 
quantity  as  at  first;  when  the  fat  is  skimmed  off 
and  well  boiled,  put  in  five  table  spoonsful  of  sauce 
tournee,  and  let  it  continue  boiling  gently  as  at  first ; 
when  nearly  the  dinner  time  taste  it,  and  if  you  think 
it  not  strong  enough,  add  a little  veal  glaze  mixed 
well  in,  then  put  in  some  points  of  asparagus,  well 
boiled  and  green.  When  the  dinner  is  wanted,  take 
the  soup  from  the  fire,  and  mix  a leason  of  the  yolks  of 
seven  eggs  with  nearly  a pint  of  cream,  wdth  it  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  poui’  it  in  the  tureen, 
which  should  be  warm,  or  this  soup  very  soon  thickens ; 
but,  be  very  careful  not  to  put  it  to  the  fire  after  the 
eggs  are  in. 

MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP. 

Cut  up  two  chickens,  in  legs,  wings,  &c.,  each  of 
which  cut  in  two,  put  them  into  a pan  of  water,  blanch 
them,  and  skim  them  well,  take  about  two  table  sjioons- 
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fill  of  mulligatawny  paste,  put  it  into  a soup-pot  with 
some  good  stock,  put  it  by  the  stove,  skim  it  when  it 
boils,  add  the  pieces  of  chicken,  let  it  simmer  until  the 
chicken  is  thoroughly  done  and  tender ; if  not  strong 
enough,  add  some  glaze ; serve  with  boiled  rice  on  a 
plate,  to  be  handed  with  the  soup.  The  above  soup 
may  be  made  of  rabbits,  veal  sweetbreads,  game  and 
fish. 


POTAGE  DE  l’eSTURGEON,  OR  STURGEON  SOUP. 

Take  a fine  piece  of  stui’geon,  cutting  off  the  fins 
and  the  gristley  bone  inside,  with  the  skin ; put  it  all 
to  stew  wath  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  carrots,  onions,  peppercorns,  and  allspice,  with  a 
little  salt ; when  it  is  stewed  of  a fine  brown  colour, 
fill  it  up  with  veal  consomme,  half  a bottle  of  Madeira, 
and  a gill  of  good  vinegar ; when  well  boiled  and 
skimmed,  put  in  a large  piece  of  sturgeon  to  stew  very 
gently,  with  a fire  under  and  above  the  stewpan,  till  it 
is  well  done ; then  take  it  out  to  cool,  and  pass  the 
liquor  through  a lawm  sieve,  thickening  it  with  ham, 
as  directed  for  turtle  soup ; boil  it  just  the  same. 
When  ready,  cut  your  sturgeon  in  small  squares,  and 
put  them  in  the  soup  with  a few  stewed  oysters  and 
mushrooms ; let  it  boil  gently  for  a few  minutes,  skim 
it  and  put  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  a very 
little  cayenne,  then  serve  it  up ; if  not  strong  enough, 
reduce  a httle  beef  stock  and  put  it  in.  If  liked,  herbs 
may  be  added. 
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POTAGE  d’eCREVISSES,  OR  CRAWFISH  SOUP. 

Pick  off  the  meat  of  the  tails  of  half  a hundred 
crawfish  j after  boiling  them^  pound  the  claws  and  put 
them  in  a ste\vpan  with  consomme  enough  to  cover 
them,  to  boil  for  ten  minutes ; then  pass  them  through 
a sieve  into  a basin ; have  a thickening  made  the  same 
■as  for  the  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  and.  mix  it  with 
good  consomme  the  same  as  for  sauce,  but  not  quite  so 
thick;  when  it  has  boiled  gently  near  one  hour,  squeeze 
it  through  a tammy.  Pound  the  fine  red  spawn  of  one 
or  two  lobsters  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  rub  it  through 
a fine  hair  sieve,  w^hich  you  must  put  in  a stewpan  and. 
mix  it  with  the  liquor  of  the  shells,  first  adding  it  by 
degrees  till  it  is  all  mixed  ; it  must  boil  for  a minute, 
then  put  it  with  the  other  soup,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
till  it  comes  to  a good  thickness,  but  not  quite  so  thick 
as  sauce.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  put  in  the 
tails,  which  must  be  split  down  the  middle ; five  or 
six  very  small  rolls  (with  the  crumb  taken  out  and 
the  crust  toasted)  must  be  filled  with  shrimps  well 
picked,  and  put  them  to  swim  on  the  top  of  the  soup. 

TO  MAKE  A COULIS  OF  CRAWFISH  AU  GRAS  ET  AU  MAIGRE. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  ] 

The  coulis  au  gras  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
-the  consomme  to  be  mixed  in  the  crawfish  soup. 

COULIS  OF  CRAWFISH  AU  GRAS. 

Take  about  thirty  crawfish  of  a middling  size,  and 
after  washing  them  several  times,  boil  them  in  water ; 
then  pick  them,  and  putting  the  shells  apart,  pound 
them  well  in  a mortar  with  twelve  sweet  almonds  and 
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the  crawfish.  Then  take  a fillet  of  veal  and  a piece  of 
ham,  cut  them  into  slices  with  an  onion,  and  add  some 
slices  of  carrots  and  parsnips ; when  the  whole  has- 
taken  colour,  add  some  melted  bacon  and  a little  flour  > 
let  it  simmer  awhile,  stirring  it  well,  then  moisten  the 
whole  with  some  good  stock  or  broth.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  cloves,  bazil,  parsley,  young  onions,  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  crusts  of  bread,  and  let  it  simmer ; then 
take  out  the  veal,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  mortar 
with  the  juice,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a sieve. 

COULIS  OF  CRAWFISH  AU  MAIGRE. 

Instead  of  melted  bacon  substitute  butter  ; let  what- 
ever you  make  it  of  be  only  half  browned,  and  moisten 
it  with  good  fish  liquor.  But  of  course  a coulis  au 
maigre  can  never  equal  the  excellence  of  a coulis 
au  gras. 
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To  roast  Venison 

. . Haunch  of  Mutton 
. . Saddle  of  Mutton 
. . Fore-quarter  of  Lamb 
. . Fillet  of  Veal 

. . a Neck,  Leg  or  Loin 

of  Pork 

. . a Spare-rib. 

..  Ham 
..  Fowls 
. Chickens 
..  Guinea  Fowls 


To  roast  Geese 
. . Turkeys 
. . Pheasants 
. . Partridges 
. . Pigeons 

. . Ducks,  tame  and  wild 

,.  Woodcocks  and  Snipes 

. . Quails 

. . Ruffs  and  Rees 

. . Hares 

. . Rabbits 

. . A roti  sans  pareil. 
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PRELIMINARY  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Before  the  meat  is  put  down  to  roast  set  the 
dripping-pan  before  the  fire ; into  which  put  some 
of  the  dripping  from  the  day  before,  with  a little  salt 
and  water,  with  which  haste  your  meat.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  with  correctness  the  time  a joint  will 
take,  as  it  depends  on  the  size,  the  time  of  year,  the 
kind  of  fire  you  have,  and  how  it  is  situated  : a good 
screen  is  a material  thing  towards  roasting  well,  and 
with  a httle  practice  the  time  for  each  article  may  soon 
be  acquired. — However,  suppose  you  have  a large  piece 
of  beef,  be  careful  to  balance  it  properly  on  the  spit, 
and  cover  it  well  over  with  paper ; when  doini,  baste 
it  immediately ; the  larger  it  is,  keep  it  the  greater 
distance  from  the  fire,  which  must  be  kept  clear  by 
stu’ring  it  at  times  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  } when 
nearly  done,  take  off  the  paper,  put  it  near  the  fire, 
baste  and  dredge  it  well  with  fiour,  and  sprinkle  salt 
over  it.  A small  piece,  as  a neck  of  mutton,  ribs  of 
lamb  or  pork,  put  near  the  fire,  and  roast  quickly ; 
if  you  like  a salt  fiavour  sprinkle  it  while  roasting,  for 
it  always  draws  the  gravy  out  if  salted  before  it  is 
roasted.  Pork  and  veal  should  be  well  done;  wild 
ducks  and  teal  be  under-done,  for  if  roasted  to  lose 
the  gravy  their  good  flavoui’  is  lost  likewise;  hares 
require  great  attention  that  they  may  be  done  at  both 
ends  and  no  blood  seen ; still  they  must  not  be  over- 
done, or  they  wil  be  unpleasant  and  dry  to  the  palate. 
Observe  too  that  most  meat  is  the  better  for  keeping  a 
short  time.  Mutton  and  beef  ten  days,  a fortnight, 
or  a week  may  do ; but  never  longer  than  a fortnight. 
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for  it  then  loses  its  flavour.  If  by  ehance  the  meat 
should  freeze,  do  not  put  it  to  the  fire  in  that  state ; 
the  best  method  is  to  put  it  in  cold  water  till  it  is 
thawed,  then  dry  it  and  roast  it  as  usual.  The  larder 
for  undressed  meat  should  be  in  a dry  situation,  have 
a current  of  air,  and  be  well  secured  with  wire  from  the 
flies,  and  in  a situation  where  the  summer^s  sun  cannot 
reach  it ; if  possible,  manage  so  as  to  evade  the  winter 
frosts.  The  following  receipts  will  explain  more  par- 
ticularly the  method  of  roasting. 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

Saw  oflF  the  shank  of  the  venison,  take  ofi"  the  skin, 
but  none  of  the  fat ; then  put  it  on  the  spit.  Make  a 
dough  of  flour  and  water,  roll  it  out  to  the  shape  of 
the  venison,  lay  it  on  thick,  and  cover  it  over  with 
paper,  which  must  be  well  secured  with  packthread. 
Set  it  to  roast  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
baste  it  often.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  cut 
off  the  dough  that  covered  it,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
baste  it  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt 
over  it ; and  when  of  a fine  brown  colour,  take  it  up, 
place  it  on  the  dish  with  good  gravy  under  it,  and 
garnish  the  bone  with  cut  paper.  Serve  it  with  hot 
port  wine,  or  currant  jelly  in  a boat.  If  a large 
haunch,  it  will  take  nearly  five  hours  at  a moderate 
fire.  A neck  cover  with  dough,  and  roast  it  in  the 
same  manner;  but  of  course  not  so  long. 
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HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 

Choose  a good,  fat,  stale  hind  quarter  of  mutton,  cut 
it  venison  fashion;  spit  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  a haunch  of  venison ; but  roast  it  more  quickly  (two 
hours  and  a half  will  do  it).  Half  an  hour  before 
dinner  cut  off  the  paper  and  baste  it  with  port  wine ; 
then  froth  it  v/ith  butter,  colour  it  the  same  as  venison ; 
and  serve  it  with  the  same  kind  of  sauce  in  a boat. 

SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

After  neatly  cutting  off  the  skin,  cover  the  mutton 
up  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  screw  it  in  a cradle  spit; 
or  have  a round  skewer  to  run  through  the  pith,  tie  it 
well  to  a straight  spit ; and  roast  it  for  one  hour  and  a 
half,  or  more,  according  to  its  size.  This  joint  being 
unequal,  sometimes  requires  a balance  on  one  side, 
therefore  have  a weight  in  readiness.  But  never  run 
the  spit  through  the  fillets ; in  short,  the  less  a spit 
goes  through  any  meat  the  better. 

FORE  QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

Lamb,  both  house  and  grass,  requires  to  be  well 
roasted ; cover  it  well  with  paper,  and  roast  it  of  a fine 
light  brown.  Before  it  is  served,  cut  off  the  shoulder, 
squeeze  a Seville  orange  over  it,  and  lay  the  shoulder 
in  its  place  again.  Serve  it  with  good  gravy,  and 
garnish  it  with  water- cresses ; send  mint  sauce  in  a 
boat,  and  put  a salad  on  the  side-table. 

FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

Take  a fillet  of  good  white  veal,  cut  out  the  bone, 
trim  a little  of  the  fat  from  the  outside,  and  put  it  in 
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the  place  of  the  bone.  Make  a stuffing  of  two  hand- 
fuls of  fine  bread  crumbs^  two  ounces  of  butter,  parsley, 
and  lemon-thyme,  well  chopped,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  one  egg,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  if  liked : mix 
these  ingredients  well  together ; put  a little  in  the 
centre  of  the  fillet,  and  the  remainder  in  the  flap ; 
skewer  it,  cover  it  with  paper,  and  tie  it  well  together  ; 
run  the  spit  through,  or  put  it  in  a cradle  spit,  and 
let  it  roast  till  well  done ; then  take  it  up,  cut  oflF  the 
paper,  and  seiwe  it  with  good  gravy  and  melted  butter 
poured  round  it. 

A NECK,  LEG,  OR  LOIN  OF  PORK. 

Take  a neck  of  pork,  not  too  fat,  neatly  score  the 
skin,  and  cut  out  the  blade  bone ; in  the  place  of 
which  put  some  sage  and  onion  finely  chopped;  spit  it, 
tie  some  paper  over  it,  and  roast  it  till  well  done* 
Serve  it  with  gravy  in  the  dish  and  apple  sauce,  or 
sauce  Robert  (see  Sauces)  in  a boat.  A leg,  or  loin, 
may  be  roasted  and  served  in  the  same  manner,  but 
score  them  veiy  lightly;  very  gently  cut  up  the  fat, 
under  which  lay  the  stuffing  of  sage  and  onion,  so  that 
as  each  slice  is  cut  the  stuffing  may  come  with  it  with- 
out any  further  trouble. 

SPARE-RIB  OF  PORK. 

Skewer  the  spare-ribs  crossways,  tie  them  to  the 
spit,  roast  them  at  a quick  fire,  baste  them  often,  and 
spi inkle  them  over  with  salt.  When  done,  lay  them 
on  a dish,  with  sage  finely  chopped  sprinkled  over 
them ; send  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  apple  sauce  in  a 
boat.  ' 
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HAM. 

Take  a good  ham  that  has  been  well  soaked,  cut  off 
the  skin,  spit  it,  put  two  or  three  cloves  in  the  shank, 
rub  it  over  with  Madeira,  prick  the  under  part  with  a 
knife,  and  make  it  imbibe  as  much  wine  as  possible ; 
cover  it  with  a paste,  the  paste  with  paper,  and  tie  it  up  as 
venison.  When  done,  cut  off  the  paste,  rub  it  quickly 
over  with  egg,  sprinkle  crumbs  of  bread  on  it,  baste  it 
gently  with  butter,  and  continue  to  sprinkle  crumbs  of 
bread  till  a crust  is  formed,  and  it  assumes  a good 
brown  colour ; then  lay  it  on  a dish,  garnish  the  bone 
with  a paper  as  for  venison  ; and  pour  under  it  a good 
sauce  ft  kespagnole  with  Madeira  wine  boiled  in  it. 

FOWLS. 

Put  pepper  and  salt  into  the  fowls  before  you  spit 
them,  roast  them  at  a clear  fire  j froth  them  up  when 
nearly  done  by  sprinkling  them  over  with  flour  and 
salt,  and  basting  them  with  butter.  When  done,  be 
careful  in  taking  out  the  skewers,  serve  them  with 
good  clear  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  or  egg  sauce 
in  a boat. 

CHICKENS. 

Having  your  chickens  singed  and  well  trussed,  with 
pepper  and  salt  in  them  as  for  fowls,  roast  them  at  a 
clear  quick  fire;  froth  them  well,  serve  them  with  good 
gravy,  garnished  with  water  cresses — jiarsley  and  butter 
may  be  sent  in  a boat. 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 

Dress  these  in  the  same  manner  as  pheasants,  except 
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when  larded,  then  of  course  they  require  no  bacon  to  be 
laid  over  them. 

After  a green  goose  has  been  well  trussed  and  singed, 
put  into  the  inside  a good  bit  of  butter  mixed  with 
pepper  and  salt ; put  it  to  roast,  and  baste  it  frequently 
with  butter.  When  nearly  done  shake  over  it  some 
flour  and  salt,  when  ready  take  out  the  skewers,  lay  it 
on  the  dish  with  good  gravy  under  it,  and  green  sauce 
in  a boat  (see  Sauces,  Sori-el)  j three  quarters  of  an 
hour  will  roast  it.  Stuff  a stubble  goose  with  plenty 
of  sage  and  onions  chopped,  mixed  with  pepper  and 
salt;  if  the  sage  and  onion  should  be  thought  too 
strong,  soften  it  with  a few  bread  crumbs;  it  udll 
take  about  an  hour  and-a-half  to  roast.  Serve  it  vdth 
good  gravy  and  apple  sauce,  in  a boat. 

TURKEYS. 

For  roasted  turkeys,  (see  Made  Dishes  of  Turkeys). 

PHEASANTS. 

Having  cleanly  taken  the  entrails  out,  and  singed 
the  pheasant  over  a stove,  put  into  the  inside  a bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  pepper  and  salt ; truss  it  neatly,  with 
the  head  turned  on  one  side,  keeping  the  breast  as 
full  as  possible ; over  which  lay  bards  of  fat  bacon, 
tying  them  on  with  packthread ; before  you  spit  it, 
break  the  back-bone,  that  it  may  lay  the  better  on 
the  dish.  A good-sized  pheasant  will  take  half-au- 
hour;  when  nearly  done  cut  away  the  bacon,  brown 
it  well ; sprinkle  it  with  flour  and  salt,  and  froth  it 
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with  butter.  Serve  it  garnished  with  water- cresses, 
a good  gravy  under  it  and  bread  sauce  in  a boat. 

PARTRIDGES. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
pheasants. 

PIGEONS. 

The  pigeons  being  well  cleaned,  leaving  the  livers 
in,  truss  them  and  put  a stuffing  into  the  crops,  as 
for  a fillet  of  veal ; put  them  down  to  roast  and  singe 
them  well ; about  a quarter  of  an  hour  vill  roast 
them  j froth  them  with  butter,  serve  them  garnished 
with  water-cresses,  good  gravy  under  them,  and  parsley 
and  butter  in  a boat. 

DUCKS,  TAME  AND  WILD. 

The  entrails  being  taken  out  of  the  wild  ducks, 
wipe  them  well  with  a cloth ; put  into  the  inside  a bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  pepper  and  salt ; when  trussed,  spit 
them  and  roast  them  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  horn*, 
which  will  be  enough,  for  the  gravy  must  not  run  out 
before  you  take  them  up,  shake  flour  and  salt  over 
them,  and  froth  them  with  butter.  Put  good  strong 
gravy  under  them,  and  you  may  send  hot  port  wine  in 
a boat.  Tame  ducks  dress  after  the  same  manner  as 
geese,  "with  sage  and  onion,  and  apple  sauce  in  a 
boat. 

WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES. 

To  dress  these,  (see  Entrees,  or  Made  Dishes  of 
PVoodcocks.) 
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QUAILS, 

Put  a stuffing  in  tlie  crops^  as  for  pigeons,  lay  a 
vine  leaf  on  the  breast  of  each,  with  a bard  of  bacon 
over  it,  run  a long  skewer  through  them  and  tie  them 
to  the  spit  j when  nearly  done,  cut  off  the  bacon  and 
baste  them  ivdth  butter  ; when  of  a delicate  brown, 
seiwe  them  garnished  with  fried  bread  crumbs ; seiwe 
some  good  clear  gravy  in  a boat,  in  which  squeeze  a 
little  lemon  juice. 

RUFFS  AND  REES. 

These  birds  being  particularly  delicate  must  be 
handled  very  lightly  in  the  picking ; run  them  side 
by  side  on  a long  skewer,  and  roast  them  twelve  or 
fourteen  minutes  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire, 
baste  them  with  buttei’,  and  serve  them  with  good 
gi’avy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  in  a boat. 

RABBITS. 

Having  skinned  the  rabbits,  skewer  the  heads 
through  the  mouths  on  their  backs,  make  the  hind 
and  fore  legs  meet,  which  skewer  to  the  sides ; making 
a stuffing  as  for  a fillet  of  veal,  and  sew  it  up  in  their 
insides  and  spit  them — they  will  take  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast,  froth  them  with  butter 
as  for  any  other  roast.  When  done,  take  out  the 
skewers  and  thread  they  were  sewed  with ; cut  off 
the  heads,  which  split  in  two ; the  rabbits  being  on 
the  dish,  place  the  heads  round  with  gravy  under 
them  j liver  sauce  in  a boat,  (see  Sauces.) 
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A ROTI  SANS  PAREIL. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  not  that  it  may  be  esteemed  a 
luxury,  but  it  curiously  unites  the  forest,  marshes,  plains,  and  poultry 
yard  ; or  sea  production,  such  as  oysters  or  sturgeon,  in  one  compact 
body ; making  a good  entree  or  flank  for  the  first  course.] 

Take  a fine  large  olive,  stuffed  with,  capers  and 
anchovies,  and  preserved  in  the  best  oil,  and  put  it  into 
a fig  pecker ; after  cutting  off  its  head  and  legs,  put  the 
fig  pecker  into  the  body  of  a fine  fat  ortolan ; put  the 
ortolan  into  the  body  of  a sky-lark.  Besides  cutting 
off  the  head  and  legs,  take  away  all  the  principal  bones, 
and  wrap  it  in  a thick  fillet  of  bacon ; put  the  sky- 
lark, thus  prepared,  into  a thrush,  trimmed  and  arranged 
in  a similar  way ; put  the  thrush  into  a fine  plump 
quail ; put  the  quail,  without  bacon,  but  wrapped  in  a 
vine  leaf,  into  a lapwing,  and  the  lapwingwell  trussedand 
covered  with  thin  bacon,  into  a fine  golden  plover ; put 
the  plover,  also  rolled  up  in  bacon,  into  a fine  young 
partridge ; put  the  partridge  into  a good  succulent 
woodcock,  and  after  surrounding  the  latter  with  very 
thin  crusts  of  bread,  put  it  into  a teal  j put  the  teal, 
well  trussed  and  covered  with  bacon,  into  a Guinea-hen, 
and  the  Guinea-hen,  also  surrounded  with  bacon,  into 
a fine  young  wild  duck,  in  preference  to  a tame  one  ; 
put  the  duck  into  a fine  plump  fowl,  and  the  fowl  into 
a fine  large  red  pheasant;  be  sure  it  is  very  high 
flavoured  ; put  the  pheasant  into  a fine  fat  wild  goose  ; 
put  the  wild  goose  into  a Guinea-fowl  put  the  Guinea- 
fowl  into  a very  fine  bustard,  and  if  it  should  not  fit  it. 
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fill  up  the  cavities  with  chesnuts,  sausage-meat,  and 
stuffing  excellently  made.  Put  these  ingredients,  thus 
prepared,  into  a vessel,  hermetically  sealed,  and  closed 
round  with  paste ; and  add  onions,  stuck  with  cloves, 
carrots,  small  bits  of  ham,  celery,  herbs,  ground  pepper, 
slices  of  bacon  well  seasoned,  salt,  spices,  coriander, 
and  a bit  or  two  of  garlic.  Let  it  simmer  for  twenty- 
four  hours  over  a slow  fire,  so  arranged  as  to  reach 
every  part  alike.  Perhaps,  an  oven  might  be  better. 
Seiwe  it  up  on  a hot  dish  after  dressing  it,  to  look 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  with  good  sauce  a Pespagnole. 
Thus  every  kind  of  bird  contributes  his  quota  towards 
producing  a roti  sans  pared,  uniting  in  itself  the 
quintessence  of  every  thing  the  most  choice,  either  of 
the  plain,  the  forest,  the  marshes,  or  the  poultry  yard. 
This  dish  may  be  varied  according  to  the  season  and 
the  talent  of  the  cook,  only  observing  to  begin  with  the 
smaller  birds,  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  larger. 

HARE. 

Truss  and  stuff  the  hare  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
rabbit ; place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  spit,  that  the  fire 
may  reach  each  end,  so  that  no  blood  may  be  seen 
about  the  neck,  which  will  happen  if  not  closely  attended 
to,  and  often  basted.  About  an  hour  will  roast  it. 
Finish  it  with  shaking  flour  and  salt  over  it,  and  froth 
it  with  butter ; serve  it  garnished  with  water-cresses, 
plenty  of  gravy  under  it,  and  warm  currant  jelly  in  a 
boat.  If  you  wish  the  hare  to  be  particularly  nice, 
place  under  it  in  a dish  a pint  of  thick  cream,  with 
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■wliich  baste  it  often  wben  half  done,  and  shake  a little 
flour  over  it ; continue  this  till  the  cream  is  used  and 
formed  a crust  round  the  hare  ; cut  off  the  head,  split 
it  in  two,  and  place  it  on  each  side ; gra^T^  under  it  and 
jelly  in  a boat,  as  before. 


JSooft  IV. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  BEEF. 

Piece  de  Boeuf  a la  Mar^chale 
. , . . a ritalienne 

. . . . aux  Legumes 

, . . . a la  Bretonne 

. . . . aux  Choux,  farci  a la  Daine  Simon6 

. . . . a la  Puree  de  Lentilles 

. . . . a I’Anglaise 

Filets  de  Boeuf  in  a Marinade 
Rouleau  de  Boeuf 

Cotelettes  de  Boeuf  aux  Concombres 

Filets  de  Boeuf  a la  Vinaigrette 

Surlonge  de  Boeuf  en  Epigramine 

Emince  de  Boeuf  aux  Oignons 

Piece  de  Boeuf  a la  Tremblante 

Langue  de  Boeuf  roti,  or  Beef  Tongue  roasted 

Emince  de  Boeuf  aux  Concombres,  or  Mince  Beef  with  Cucumbers. 

PIECE  DE  BOEUF  A LA  MARECHALE. 

Take  a fat  rump  of  beef,  cut  out  the  bone,  tie  it  up 
with  packthread,  and  have  a brazier  ready  for  the  bone 
which  you  cut  out,  and  what  trimmings  of  mutton  you 
may  happen  to  have ; lay  the  bones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  brazier,  then  the  piece  of  beef,  with  some  carrots. 
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onions^  parsley,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a few  peppercorns, 
allspice  and  salt ; then  lay  the  remainder  of  the  meat 
over,  and  cover  the  whole  with  some  good  broth,  or 
braize  remaining  from  the  day  before.  Lay  a sheet  of 
paper  over  it,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently 
for  eight  hours,  at  which  time  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
let  it  stand  till  half  cold.  Take  it  up  with  a large 
slice,  trim  it,  and  put  it  on  a copper  dish  in  the  oven ; 
glaze  it  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  served  up  : have 
some  carrots  and  turnips  turned  round,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  blanch  them,  and  put  them  to  stew 
in  some  of  the  braize  from  the  beef  (but  mind  they 
be  kept  in  two  separate  stewpans) ; set  them  upright 
round  the  beef,  first  placing  a carrot,  then  a turnip, 
till  completely  garnished  : reduce  some  good  beef  stock 
with  some  plain  sauces  (see  Sauces) ; when  of  a proper 
thickness,  stir  in  a small  lump  of  butter,  and  a little 
lemon  juice ; pour  it  over  the  vegetables,  and  send  it  to 
table. 

PIECE  DE  BCEUF  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Take  a nimp  of  beef,  stew  it  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  but  garnish  it  with  some  good  potatoes,  cut 
in  neat,  round,  thin  slices,  over  which  pour  a good 
sauce  a I’italienne,  with  parsley,  thyme  and  mushrooms, 
chopped  as  directed  in  the  sauces. 

PIECE  DE  B(EUF  AUX  LEGUMES. 

Have  a rump  of  beef  exactly  prepared  as  directed 
in  the  first  receipt,  and  some  carrots,  turnips,  and 
celery,  turned  in  the  shape  of  a barrel,  which  must  all 
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be  blanched  separately,  and  three  or  four  good  Savoy 
cabbages,  or  cabbage  lettuces  ; when  the  whole  is  well 
blanched  and  skimmed,  put  them  on  separate  sieves  to 
drain,  and  afterwards  into  separate  stewpans,  to  stew 
as  directed  in  piece  de  boeuf  h la  marechale,  with  the 
same  kind  of  sauce,  but  with  the  addition  of  a few 
mushrooms. 

PIECE  DE  B(EUF  A LA  BEETOHNE. 

Prepare  a rump,  as  directed  in  the  three  preceding 
receipts,  and  have  a sauce  prepared  h la  bretonne,  (see 
Sauces,)  with  some  good  haricot  beans  well  boiled 
mixed  in  it : before  it  is  served,  they  must  be  made 
very  hot,  and  poured  into  the  dish.  The  beef  glazed, 
of  course,  and  laid  on  the  top. 

/ 

PIECE  DE  BCEUF  AUX  CHOUX,  FARCI  A LA  DAME  SIMONE, 

This  likewise  must  be  of  a good  mmp  of  beef,  well 
stewed,  as  before  directed ; then  take  five  or  six  fine 
Savoy  cabbages  blanched,  and  the  inside  filled  unth  a 
farce  made  of  veal  (see  Forcemeat) ; they  then  must 
be  tied  up,  and  put  to  stew  in  some  strong  braize, 
Avith  a carrot,  an  onion,  one  clove  of  garlic,  parsley, 
and  a little  salt,  in  the  bottom  of  the  steu^an,  then  a 
layer  of  fat  bacon,  then  the  cabbage,  then  another 
layer  of  bacon,  and  covered  udth  a round  paper ; when 
stewed  gently  between  two  fires  for  three  hours,  drain 
them  on  a sieve,  and  when  the  beef  is  served,  garnish 
it  I’ound  with  the  cabbages.  The  sauce  must  be  some 
good  bechamelle,  or  sauce  h I’espagnole  (see  Sauces), 
but  the  bechamelle  is  the  most  proper.  Instead  of 
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cabbages,  you  may  dress  some  cabbage  lettuces  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  cream  sauce.  When  well  done 
with  lettuce,  it  is  an  excellent  dish. 

PIECE  DE  B(EUF  A LA  PUREE  DE  LENTILLKS, 

Having  prepared  a rump  of  beef  as  before  directed, 
prepare  some  lentiles  as  directed  for  lentile  soup,  but 
thicker  j add  some  good  espagnole  (see  Sauces),  and 
after  having  passed  them  through  a tammy,  boil  them 
down  to  a fine  smooth  thickness ; pour  it  out  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  lay  your  beef  on  the  top,  glazed  as 
before  directed. 

PIECE  OF  BEEF  A l’aNGLAISE. 

Take  a stale  piece  of  the  flank,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fat  and  lean,  roll  it  up,  and  tie  it  well  together 
with  packthread ; stew  it  as  directed  for  the  rumps  of 
beef,  glaze  it,  garnish  it  with  slices  of  turnip  cut  very 
neatly,  fried,  and  stewed  gently  in  some  of  the  strong- 
broth  of  the  braize ; pour  over  the  turnips  a good 
strong  brown  sauce,  with  a very  little  sugar  and  salt 
mixed  in  before  you  serve  it  up. 

FILLETS  OF  BEEF  IN  A MARINADE. 

Take  tbe  fillet  from  a sirloin  of  beef,  let  it  be  neatly 
larded,  and  put  it  into  a marinade,  half  of  vinegar  and 
half  water,  carrots,  onions,  one  clove  of  garlic,  parsley, 
peppercorns,  and  salt.  It  must  stand  in  this  pickle 
for  two  days  before  it  is  dressed ; cut  it  in  two  or  three 
pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fillet,  and  roast  it ; 
when  nearly  done,  take  it  up  and  glaze  it,  put  it  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes,  glaze  it  again,  return  it  to  the 
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oven  for  two  minutes  more,  but  be  careful  that  it 
is  very  hot,  then  disb  it  up.  The  sauce  the  same  as 
for  a neck  of  venison  au  chevreuil,  with  tarragon 
vinegar. 

FILETS  DE  BCEUF  PIQUE  A LA  MACEDOINE. 

Cut  out  the  inner  fillet  of  a sirloin  of  beef ; let  it 
be  well  larded,  lay  it  in  a marinade  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  put  it  in  a brazier,  and  let  it  stew,  veiy 
slowly,  for  four  or  five  hours  ; in  the  meantime,  prepare 
a garnish  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  in  season  ; 
when  the  beef  is  done,  glaze  it,  lay  it  on  the  dish,  and 
arrange  the  vegetables  according  to  your  taste;  over 
the  vegetables  put  a good  sauce  a Tespagnole,  (see 
Sauces.) 

nOULEAU  DE  BCEUF,  OB  ROLLED  BEEF. 

This  is  made  of  the  fillet  of  beef  cut  into  seven  or 
eight  thin  slices,  beaten  fiat,  and  spread  over  with  veal 
forcemeat,  neatly  rolled  up,  and  secui’ed  unth  three 
wooden  skewers : they  must  stew  in  a stewpan  of 
strong  braize  till  very  tender ; when  done,  cut  them  in 
two,  and  lay  them  regularly  in  the  dish,  udth  the  cut 
side  uppermost.  The  sauce  must  be  a good  ragout  of 
cocks-combs,  fat  livers,  and  mushrooms,  or  a strong 
brown  cullis. 

COTELETTES  DE  BCEUF  AUX  CONCOMBRES,  OR  FILLETS  OF 
BEEF  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

Take  the  inner  fillet  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  cut  it  in 
three  or  four  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish 
you  mean  to  dress  ; having  a good  braize  ready,  lay  it 
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in,  with  thin  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over,  and  let  it 
stew  between  two  fires  till  very  tender ; then  take  it 
off,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  braize  till  nearly  cold ; take 
it  out,  trim  and  put  it  in  a gentle  oven,  to  be  glazed 
over  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  served  up.  For 
the  sauce,  cut  two  cucumbers  in  round  pieces,  about 
the  size  of  a shilling,  carefully  taking  out  all  the  seeds  ; 
fry  them  a light  brown  in  some  good  clarified  butter, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  in  a stewjian, 
with  about  one  pint  ladle  of  good  consomme,  as  much 
plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  a little  salt,  and  a very  little 
bit  of  sugar ; this  must  boil  very  gently,  till  it  takes 
the  thickness  of  sauce  in  general.  Squeeze  in  a little 
lemon,  pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  lay  your  beef  over  it. 

FILETS  DE  BCEUF  A LA  VINAIGRETTE. 

This  is  made  with  some  thin  slices  of  a rump  of 
beef  stewed  the  day  before,  cut  very  neatly,  placed  in  a 
miroton  round  your  dish,  with  some  clear  aspic  jelly  in 
the  middle  and  a little  round  the  edges  to  garnish  it. 
This  dish  is  chiefly  served  at,  a supper,  or  cold  enter- 
tainment. 

Or  beef  vinaigrette  may  be  plain  broiled  steaks  with 
a shallot  cut  in  some  strong  gravy,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  vinegar. 

SURLONOE  DE  B(EUF  EN  EPIGRAMME. 

Having  roasted  a sirloin  of  beef,  carefully  take  up 
the  skin  of  the  meat,  which  you  must  cut  out  and 
mince  it  in  fine  shreds;  but  take  care  that  you  do  not 
cut  the  sides.  Have  a strong  brown  sauce  ready,  with 
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a few  Diushrooms,  pepper  and  salt^  and  a little  lemon 
juice ; put  in  the  mince,  lay  it  inside  the  beef,  and 
cover  the  skin  over.  Serve  it  up  hot ; with  a strong 
gravy. 

MINCE  BEEF  WITH  ONIONS. 

Cut  a few  shoes  of  rump  of  beef,  before  it  is  dressed 
into  long  slips,  have  a sharp  knife  and  shred  it  very 
fine ; put  it  in  a stewpan  with  three  table  spoonsful 
of  clarified  butter,  a little  salt,  and  stir  it  on  a quick 
fire  till  done,  then  add  about  a gill  of  good  consomme, 
and  as  much  sauce  tournee,  or  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces-, 
let  it  boil  gently  till  it  takes  a good  thickness ; mean- 
while shred  two  large  onions  very  fine,  fry  them  in 
some  clarified  butter ; when  brown,  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  put  them  in  a small  stewpan  with  the  same 
quantity  of  consomme  and  sauce  as  directed  for  the 
beef  j let  each  boil  gently  down  till  it  takes  the  thick- 
ness of  sauce  in  general ; then  first  lay  your  small 
stewpan  of  beef  in  the  dish,  mix  the  onions  with  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  lay  them  over  the  beef. 

PIECE  DE  BCEUF  A LA  TREMBLANTE. 

Take  a brisket  of  beef,  roll  it  and  tie  it  up  tight, 
then  stew  it  well  in  good  braize,  as  directed  for  the 
rumps  of  beef;  turn  some  carrots  and  turnips,  which 
must  be  blanched  and  stewed  in  some  good  broth. 
A^Tien  done,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  in  a 
strong  brown  sauce,  called  espagnole  (see  Sauces),  with 
a few  mushrooms,  eight  or  nine  small  girkins,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  capers,  chopped  fine,  ufith  a little 
lemon  juice  : when  the  beef  is  done,  take  it  up,  put  it 
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in  the  oven,  and  glaze  it  onee  or  twice ; then  lay  it  on 
the  dish  with  the  sauce,  and  garnish  it  round. 

BEEF  TONGUE  BOASTED. 

Take  a large  fat  tongue,  scald  it  to  get  the  skin  off ; 
cut  off  the  root,  and  trim  it  so  that  it  will  stand  well 
upon  a dish ; put  a thin  skewer  straight  through  it, 
and  stick  a few  cloves  imder  where  the  root  is  cut  off : 
tie  it  on  the  spit,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it,  and 
baste  it  with  butter  till  done.  For  your  sauce,  reduce 
half  a pint  of  port  wine  to  a gill,  and  add  five  or  six 
good  spoonsful  of  espagnole  (see  Sauces).  When  it 
boils,  stir  in  about  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a little 
lemon  juice ; lay  the  tongue  on  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  round  it. 

MINCE  BEEF  WITH  CUCUMBEES. 

Prepare  the  beef  exactly  as  directed  for  mince  with 
onions,  and  have  a brace  of  fine  cucumbers  cut  into 
round  pieces  the  size  of  a shilling ; fry  them  brown, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  in  a small  stew- 
pan,  with  about  a gill  of  good  consomme,  and  as  much 
plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  and  a very  little  salt  and 
sugar ; let  it  simmer  gently  till  it  takes  the  thickness 
of  the  sauce  you  put  in  j lay  the  mince  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  cucumbers  over  it,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  lemon  juice  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
stewpan. 
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Saddle  of  Mutton  a la  Bretonne  Neck  of  Mutton,  au  chevreuil 

Leg  of  ditto  ditto  Fillet  of  ditto  ditto 
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Cotelettes  de  Mouton,  grillees  a aux  navets,  or  stewed  with 

ritalieune  turnips 

. . . . . . grillees  Cotelettes  de  Mouton,  glacees 

. . . . . . saut^  k la  with  a puree  of  turnips, 

puree  de  pommes  de  terre  . . . . . . in  a 

Cotelettes  de  Mouton,  glacees  Haricot. 

SADDLE  OF  MUTTON  A LA  BRETONNE. 

Have  your  mutton  skinned  and  prepared  as  for 
roasting ; have  some  good  braise  ready  of  beef  or 
mutton,  and  put  it  into  a brazier  that  will  just  bold 
the  saddle  of  mutton ; let  it  stew  for  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  size;  the  while,  blanch  some 
haricot  beans  till  very  tender,  and  drain  them  on  a 
sieve.  Then  prepare  a sauce  with  three  good  onions, 
cut  a carrot  in  three,  with  parsley,  peppercorns,  ham, 
salt,  and  a bay  leaf,  stirred  on  the  fire  u'ith  a bit  of 
butter  till  of  a fine  brown,  and  add  a spoonful  of 
consomme;  when  it  is  thick,  add  another,  then  two 
of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; when  it  has  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  a good  cream  sauce,  pass  it  through  a 
tammy,  with  one  good  table  spoonful  of  vinegar;  ivhen 
through,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a few  of  the  haricot 
beans.  Take  the  mutton  up,  put  it  in  the  oven,  and 
glaze  it  once  or  twice ; lay  the  beans  very  hot  in  your 
dish,  and  place  the  mutton  on  the  top. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON  A LA  BRETONNE. 

This  is  done  in  the  same  way  : boil  the  leg,  glaze 
it,  and,  lay  it  over  the  above-mentioned  sauce. 

NECK  OF  MUTTON  AU  CHEVREUIL,  OR  DRESSED  IN  ROEBUCK 

FASHION. 

Have  a large  stale  neck  of  mutton,  take  all  the  fat 
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and  skin  nicely  off  the  lean  or  fillet  part,  then  neatly 
lard  it  with  thin  slips  of  bacon  ; it  then  must  he  put  in 
a long  pan  (on  purpose)  w'ith  a good  marinade,  or 
pickle,  half  of  vinegar  and  half  water,  enough  to  cover 
it,  one  bay  leaf,  peppercorns,  salt,  carrots,  onions,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley ; lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
days ; then  cai’efully  tie  it  on  the  spit,  by  running  a 
long  skewer  through  it,  and  two  or  three  small  ones 
across,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady,  and  take  great  care 
of  it  till  well  done.  When  done,  take  it  off  the  spit, 
lay  it  on  a dish,  and  glaze  the  larded  part : put  it  in  a 
gentle  oven  to  glaze  it  again  before  it  is  dished.  Pre- 
pare the  sauce  with  two  table  spoonsful  of  Tarragon 
vinegar  redueed  to  one ; add  a little  strong  gravy,  and 
three  or  four  large  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce,  which 
must  boil  till  nearly  the  thickness  of  other  sauces ; 
about  two  ounces  of  butter  must  be  stirred  in,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice;  pour  it  on  a hot  dish,  lay  the 
mutton  on  the  top,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

FILETS  DE  MOUTON  AU  CUEVEEUIL. 

Take  tbe  fillets  out  from  two  or  three  stale  necks  of 
mutton,  prepare  them  exactly  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  glaze  them  and  serve  them  up  with  the  same 
sauce.  If  you  like,  they  may  be  stewed  in  good  strong 
braize,  and  when  well  done  taken  out,  and  glazed,  the 
same  as  when  roasted. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  GRILLEES  A lTtALIENNE. 

Choose  a fine  large  stale  neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
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cutlets,  each  must  have  a bone ; beat  and  trim  each  of 
them  very  neatly,  scraping  the  bone  quite  clean.  Toss 
them  in  a basin  with  one  egg,  and  a httle  pepper  and 
salt ; make  some  bread  crumbs,  and  put  a little  butter 
on  to  clarify ; first  throw  them  in  the  bread  crumbs, 
and  lay  them  carefully  on  a sheet  of  paper,  then  dip 
them  in  the  clarified  butter ; bread  crumb  them,  and 
lay  them  on  paper  again.  Chop  a httle  parsley  and 
lemon-thyme,  put  it  in  a small  stewpan  with  one  clove 
of  garlic  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; stir  them  on  the 
fire  till  they  begin  to  fry,  then  add  two  table  spoonsful 
of  strong  consomme,  which  must  be  reduced  till  nearly 
dissolved,  then  add  four  small  spoonsful  of  butter 
sauce  (see  Sauces) ; stir  it  well,  and  cover  it  till 
wanted.  Ten  minutes  before  dinner  broil  the  cutlets 
on  a good  charcoal  fire  made  of  the  ashes,  and  place 
them  neatly  round  the  dish  ; make  the  sauce  veiy  hot 
(but  not  to  boil),  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  pom* 
it  in  the  middle  and  serve  them  up.  Veal  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  way. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  GRILLEES. 

These  are  prepared  with  butter,  bread  crumbs  and 
eggs,  the  same  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt.  Broil 
them  on  a charcoal  fii’e;  when  done,  dish  them  up, 
with  some  good  strong  gravy  poured  into  the  dish,  but 
not  over  the  cutlets. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  SAUTEES  A LA  PUREE  DE  POMMES 

DE  TERRE. 

Cut  a neck  of  mutton  into  cutlets,  each  having  a 
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bone,  which  you  must  beat  and  trim  very  neatly ; then 
lay  them  in  the  cutlet  pan  with  some  clarified  butter, 
and  cover  them  up  till  wanted  to  be  dxessed ; the  while 
cut  and  slice  five  or  six  good  potatoes,  boil  them  with  a 
bit  of  butter  as  for  mashing ; when  done  drain  them 
on  a sieve,  and  stir  them  well  in  a stewpan,  with  a bit 
of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  good  cream  ; rub 
the  whole  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  again  in  a stew-  . 
pan  to  warm  ; then  put  the  cutlets  on  a moderate  fire, 
turn  them  till  done ; add  a spoonful  of  consomme,  or 
veal  broth,  and  a small  bit  of  glaze;  stir  them  about  till 
well  glazed,  place  them  round  the  dish,  and  put  the 
potatoes  hot  in  the  middle. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  GLACEES  AUX  NAVETS,  OR  STEWED 
WITH  TURNIPS. 

Have  a couple  of  necks  of  mutton,  cut  them  into 
sixteen  good  thick  cutlets ; beat  them  a little  and  lay 
them  between  slices  of  fat  bacon,  with  the  scrag  ends 
and  trimmings  chopped  in  pieces,  placing  some  at  the 
bottom  and  some  over  the  cutlets,  with  a carrot,  onion, 
parsley,  clove  of  garlic,  peppercorn,  and  a small  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  some  good  strong  braize,  of  any  former 
stewing,  just  enough  to  cover  them;  let  them  stew 
very  gently  for  two  hours,  or  rather  more  (when 
tender),  take  the  whole  from  the  fire  together  to  cool, 
then  trim  them  very  neatly,  and  lay  them  on  the  cutlet 
pan.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  put  them  in 
a gentle  oven,  and  glaze  them  two  or  three  times  with 
some  glaze,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a little  gravy 
mixed  up  with  a brush  and  laid  on  them ; cut  and  ficy 
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turnips  as  for  turnip  soup,  put  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  a good  ladleful  of  espagnole,  and  as  much  plain 
sauce,  a little  bit  of  sugar,  and  salt ; when  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  the  sauce  at  first,  then  add  a little 
lemon  juice,  pour  them  in  the  centre  of  the  cutlets, 
and  send  them  to  table. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  GLACEES  A LA  PUREE  DE  NAVETS, 
OR  MUTTON  CUTLETS  WITH  TURNIP  PUREE. 

Prepare  these  the  same  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  and  have  five  or  six  good  turnips  cut  in  slices 
and  boiled  till  tender  : when  done,  squeeze  them  well, 
and  put  these  into  a stewpan  on  the  fire  with  about 
two  ounees  of  butter,  till  they  begin  to  fry,  then  add  a 
ladleful  of  good  consomme,  which  must  he  reduced  till 
of  the  same  thickness  as  before  you  put  it ; then  two 
table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  which 
must  be  stirred  well  together  till  it  boils;  add  about 
half  a tea  spoonful  of  sugar  and  the  same  of  salt ; pass 
the  whole  through  a tammy  while  hot,  adding  the 
while  nearly  half  a pint  of  good  cream  ; put  it  again  in 
a stewpan,  and  when  the  cutlets  are  done  proceed  as 
directed  before,  pouring  the  pur^e  in  the  middle,  and 
send  it  hot  to  table. 

COTELETTES  DE  MOUTON  EN  HARICOT,  OR  HARRICOT  OF 

MUTTON. 

Prepare  the  cutlets  as  directed  in  the  two  former 
receipts,  and  the  while  cut  some  turnips  and  fry  them, 
as  directed  in  cutlets  with  turnips.  A few  carrots 
blanched,  four  good  cabbage  lettuces,  and  half  a dozen 
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fine  heads  of  celery,  cut  the  size  of  a shilling;  when 
they  are  blanched  till  tender,  lay  them  separate  on  a 
large  hair  sieve  to  drain;  then  put  your  turnips  in  a 
middle  sized  stewpan,  with  nearly  a quart  of  good  con- 
somme and  espagnole  mixed,  and  six  or  eight  good 
table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  which  must 
be  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  the  sauce  when  put  in  y 
put  your  celery  to  stew  in  a small  quantity  of  good, 
consomme;  your  carrots  and  lettuces  must  be  sepa- 
rately stewed  in  some  good  beef  stock ; when  the 
carrots  and  celery  ai*e  well  stewed  down,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  and  put  them  in  the  stewpan  with  the  turnips,, 
adding  a little  sugar  and  salt  to  the  sauce  ; when  the 
sauce  looks  smooth,  and  these  three  kinds  of  vegetables- 
ax’e  pi’operly  prepared,  pour  them  into  a deep  dish,  or 
a dish  with  a border  made  of  paste  (see  Pastry),  and 
when  your  cutlets  have  been  well  glazed,  dress  them 
neatly  round  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables ; then  take 
the  lettuces,  squeeze  them  in  a napkin,  cut  them  in 
four  or  five  pieces  and  lay  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
cutlets,  according  to  your  fancy;  a few  mushrooms 
may  be  added,  and  some  cauliflowers  nicely  boiled  and 
laid  round  between  the  border  and  the  cutlets  : peas  or 
asparagus  may  be  stewed  or  added  when  in  season. 
This  is  most  proper  for  a flank  dish,  or,  indeed,  it  may 
be  served  in  a tureen,  adding  more  sauce  and  vege- 
tables, 

MADE  DISHES  OF  VEAL. 

Tete  de  Veau  a I’ltalienne,  or  Calf’s  Head  a I’ltalienne 
..  a la  Bechamelle 

. . . . Hashed 
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T6te  de  veau  a I’Espagnole,  or  with  Brown  Sauce 
Neck  of  Veal  a la  Cr^me 
. . . . a la  Royale 

. . . . pique  glace  a la  Puree  d’Oseille,  or  with  Sorrel 

..  ..  k la  Saint-Garat 

Loin  of  Veal  a la  Becharaelle 

. . . . a I’Espagnole 

. . . . with  a Ragout 

Fricandeau  de  Veau  a la  Puree  d’Oseille,  or  a Neck  of  Veal  with 


• • • • 

• • • • 

Sorrel 

aux  petits  Pois,  or  with  young  Peas 
aux  Asperges  en  petits  Pois,  or  with  Aspara- 
gus Peas 

. . . . k la  Puree  de  Navets,  or  with  Turnips  Puree 

Fillet  of  Veal  in  a Ragout 
Veal  Cutlets  grilles  k I’ltalienne 
. . . . with  Mushrooms 

. . . . a la  Saint-Garat 

. . . . a I’Espagnole,  or  with  Brown  Sauce 

Veal  Sweetbreads  roasted 


• • « • 

larded,  in  a RagoM 

• • • • 

a la  Dauphine 

in  Collops  with  Tarragon  Sauce 
a la  Maltre-d’H6tel 
a la  Venitienne 
a I’ltalienne 
aux  petits  Pois 
k la  Bechamelle 

. , . . k la  Crfime 

Mince  Veal  a la  Portugaise 
. . . . in  a Gratin 

. . . . k la  Royale 

. , . . in  a Timbale 

Blanquette  de  Veau  aux  petits  Pois,  or  with  young  Peas 


• • • • 

• • • « 

aux  Champignons,  or  with  Mushrooms 
eu  Casserole  au  Riz. 
i\  la  Bechamelle 
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Blanquette  de  veau  a I’AHemande 

au  Maccaroni,  or  with  Maccaroni 
Tendons  de  Veau  a la  Puree  d’Oseille,  or  with  Sorrel 
. . . . aux  petits  Pois,  or  with  young  Peas 

. . . . k la  Puree  de  Laitues,  or  with  Lettuce  Puree 

Breast  of  Veal  rolled  in  a Ragout 
Calves’  Brains  a la  Ravigote,  or  with  Tarragon  Sauce 
. . . . en  Matelotte 

..  ..  a la  Venitienne 

. . . . en  Ragout  Melee,  or  in  a mixed  Ragout 

calf’s  head  grillee  a l’italienne. 

Put  a calPs  head,  with  the  skin  on,  in  a large 
brazier  of  cold  water,  with  two  handsful  of  salt;  be 
careful  to  skim  it,  letting  it  boil  gently  till  well  done, 
then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  likewise  the  bones 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  head ; lay  it  on  a large  dish, 
beat  up  an  egg  with  some  pepper,  salt  and  butter^ 
clarified  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Fu’st  egg  it  well 
with  a brush  or  feathers,  and  shake  some  bread  crumbs 
over  it,  then  sprinkle  the  butter  all  over  it  with  a spoon 
and  bread  crumbs  again ; half  an  hour  before  dinner 
(if  you  should  prepare  it  early)  put  it  in  a gentle  oven 
for  a few  minutes,  salamander  it  till  of  a fine  brown 
colour,  and  put  it  again  in  the  oven  or  hot  closet  till 
wanted.  The  brains  must  be  well  picked  and  blanched 
by  themselves,  with  a little  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  a 
small  bit  of  butter  drained  on  a sieve,  and  garnished 
round  the  head,  with  the  tongue  skinned  and  cut  in 
four  slices,  placed  according  to  your  taste;  sauce  h 
PItalienne  (see  Sauces)  must  be  poured  round  the  head 
and  over  the  tongue  and  brains.  Be  careful  in  sending 
it  very  hot  to  table. 
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calf’s  head  a la  bechamelle. 

Prepare  this  exactly  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt, 
only  as  soon  as  it  is  well  done,  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  bone  it,  and  dish  it  up  with  the  tongue  and 
brains  garnished  round  it ; then  pour  some  good  white 
hechamelle  sauce  (see  Sauces)  over  it,  with  a few  small 
mushrooms  if  you  have  them.  Be  careful  while  the 
head  is  boiling  to  skim  it,  and  keep  it  as  white  as 
possible,  and  let  it  have  plenty  of  water. 

calf’s  head  hashed. 

Let  it  be  prepared  as  directed  in  the  two  former 
receipts,  hut  boiled  the  day  before,  except  the  brains, 
which  are  better  boiled  just  before  you  want  them. 
Then  prepare  the  sauce  with  a green  onion,  cut  in 
three  or  four  pieces,  three  stalks  of  parsley,  a bit  of 
lean  ham,  one  clove  of  garlic  and  a few  trimmings  of 
mushrooms ; put  these  on  the  fire  with  nearly  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  to  do  gently  till  they  begin  to 
fry ; then  take  them  off  and  add  one  good  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  mix  them  well  together ; then  add  about 
three  pints  of  good  consomme  and  beef  stock  mixed, 
stirring  in  a table  spoonful,  and  then  another,  and  so 
on  till  the  whole  is  mixed  in  and  smooth ; put  it  on 
the  fire  and  carefully  stir  it  till  it  boils  ; if  too  thick, 
add  a little  more  consomme,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till 
it  takes  the  thickness  of  sauce  in  general.  The  while, 
chop  some  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  and  a few  mushrooms 
very  fine,  stew  them  in  a middle  sized  stewpau,  with 
a small  bit  of  butter  till  they  begin  to  fiy,  then  add  a 
small  ladleful  of  consomme,  and  when  it  boih,  squeeze 
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the  sauce  through  a tauimy  to  the  herbs  ; let  it  boil 
gently  on  one  side  of  the  stove,  cut  the  meat,  the  white 
skin  off  the  head,  and  the  tongue,  in  small  squares, 
put  them  into  the  sauce,  which  must  boil  very  gently, 
and  if  too  thick,  add  some  consomme  to  keep  it  the 
proper  thickness ; half-an-hour  before  dinner,  put  in 
half  a bottle  of  Madeira,  and  before  you  serve  it  up,  a 
little  cayenne  pepper  to  your  palate,  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  pour 
it  into  a deep  dish,  garnished  with  some  fried  bread 
and  the  brains  laid  on  the  top ; it  may  be  put  in 
a dish  with  a paste  border  (see  Pastry),  if  soj  there 
needs  no  bread.  A few  forcemeat  balls  is  an  im- 
provement. 

calf’s  head  a l’espagnole,  or  with  brown  sauce. 

Boil  the  head  as  directed  in  the  receipt  k la 
b^chamelle ; bone  it ; when  done  dish  it  up  with  the 
brains  and  tongue  garnished  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
you  must  have  a good  salt  beef  tongue  boiled,  whicli 
place  nicely  round  the  head,  having  ready  a good 
brown  sauce,  k I’espagnole  or  Spanish  sauce  (see: 
Sauces),  with  some  mushrooms  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  pour  it  all  over  the  head  and  tongue  just 
before  you  send  it  to  table. 

NECK  OF  VEAL  A LA  CREME. 

Take  a large  neck,  chop  off  the  scrag  end,  and  trim 
it  so  that  it  may  lay  flat  on  the  dish,  but  be  sure  not 
to  take  off  the  chine  bone : tie  it  even  on  the  spit  and 
let  it  be  well  roasted.  When  done,  put  it  in  the  larder 
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to  cool ; when  thoroughly  cold,  cut  out  all  the  meat 
of  the  fillet,  shred  it  very  fine,  have  some  b^chamelle 
sauce  ready,  reduced  to  a double  thickness  (see  Sauces), 
but  be  careful  it  does  not  turn  oily.  Stir  the  veal  in 
with  a little  salt  if  required,  then  pom-  it  in  the  neck, 
smooth  it  over  with  a knife,  shake  some  bread  crumbs 
over  it,  then  some  clarified  butter  (as  directed  for  the 
calFs  head  h FItalienne),  and  bread  crumbs  again : 
this  may  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  put  it  in  a slow  oven  or  hot  closetj  but 
be  careful  it  does  not  boil.  Brown  it  over  with  the 
salamander  a fine  colour,  and  serve  it  up  with  some 
good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

NECK  OF  VEAL  A LA  ROYALE. 

Prepare  and  roast  this  the  same  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt ; the  only  difference  is,  there  must  be  part 
of  a good  beef  tongue,  minced  in  small  squares,  and 
the  veal  minced  the  same  : then  proceed  with  the  sauce 
and  prepare  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  with  tlie 
gravy  in  the  dish  ; add  a few  mushrooms. 

NECK  OF  VEAL  PIQUE.  GLACE  A LA  PUREE  d’oSEILLE,  OR 

LARDED  WITH  SORREL  SAUCE. 

Take  a white  neck,  and  cut  all  the  skin  and  fat 
neatly  off  the  fillet ; but  only  off  the  lean  part  nr 
fillet,  not  taking  any  from  the  ribs.  The  chine  bone 
must  be  taken  off,  however,  neatly,  and  closely  lard  it 
with  some  good  fat  bacon,  and  put  it  down  to  roast 
two  hours,  or  one  hour  and  a half,  according  to  its 
size ; take  it  up  a few  minutes  before  it  is  wanted. 
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and  glaze  it  once  or  twice,  lightly  touching  it  with  the 
brush  over  the  larded  part : the  sorrel  sauce  being 
prepared  (see  Sauces),  pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  lay  the 
veal  over  it.  It  may  be  stewed  as  a fricandeau  (see 
Fricandeau). 

NECK  OF  VEAL  A LA  SAINT-GARAT. 

This  must  be  prepared  like  the  last,  by  cutting  the 
skin  and  fat  neatly  off  the  fillet.  Then  cut  some  ham 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long  and  the  thickness  of  a 
quill ; stick  the  pieces  in  equal  lines,  by  drawing  a 
larding  pin  through  the  veal ; when  it  is  well  done  all 
over,  put  some  trimmings  of  veal  and  beef,  and  bones, 
if  you  have  them,  at  the  bottom  of  a brazier  or  stew- 
pan  ; then  some  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  a clove  of 
garlic,  a bay  leaf,  peppercorns,  and  a few  bards  of 
fat  bacon  laid  smoothly  over  upon  these ; lay  the  veal 
and  some  more  bards  of  bacon  to  cover  it,  then  lay 
the  remainder  of  the  tiimmings  of  veal,  and  just  cover 
it  with  some  good  braize  or  beef  stock,  whichever  you 
may  have,  a little  salt,  and  a round  paper  well  buttered 
laid  over  it : put  it  to  stew  very  gently  till  you  find  the 
veal  is  done ; take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  liquor 
till  nearly  cold : then  take  it  out,  and  having  a sharp 
knife  trim  it  very  neatly  by  cutting  the  fillet  very 
smooth,  in  order  to  show  it  spotted  with  the  ham ; 
half  an  hour  before  dinner  put  it  in  a moderate  oven 
in  a copper  dish ; when  hot  glaze  it,  then  put  it  in 
again.  Repeat  this  three  or  four  times,  the  while 
reducing  a good  pint  of  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in. 
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to  wliicli  add  five  or  six  spoonsful  of  espagnole  (or 
brown  sauce,  see  Sauces) ; when  this  boils  and  is 
perfectly  smooth,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  : 
place  the  veal  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  it. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL  A LA  BECHAMELLE. 

Take  a white  loin  of  veal,  the  size  according  to  your 
company,  chop  out  the  inner  bone,  and  trim  it  so  that 
it  may  lay  smooth  on  the  dish  ; chop  off  part  of  the 
chump  end,  and  put  it  down  to  roast  so  as  to  be 
well  done  by  dinner  time ; have  your  b^chamelle  sauce 
ready;  and  a few  minutes  before  dinner,  take  it  up, 
and  cut  a deep  square  hole  just  close  to  where  the 
chump  was  cut  olF ; mince  or  shred  the  lean  you  cut 
out  very  fine,  put  it  in  the  hot  bechamelle  sauce,  and 
pour  it  again  into  the  hole ; serve  it  up  with  a toast 
well  buttered  under  the  kidney,  and  plenty  of  gravy. 
Some  cooks  when  they  dress  it,  take  the  whole  of  the 
skin  off  the  loin,  mince  the  lean,  pour  it  in  the  loin 
again,  and  cover  the  skin  over  : but  the  first  is  the 
best  way,  both  for  the  look  and  is  most  likely  to  suit 
the  palate  of  the  company,  being  both  meat  and  mince. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL  A l’eSPAGNOLE,  OR  IN  THE  SPANISH 

FASHION. 

Trim  a fine  loin  of  veal  as  directed  in  the  last 
rc«eipt,  and  cut  some  pieces  of  raw  ham  in  pieces 
about  four  inches  in  length,  place  them  in  rows  over 
the  veal  by  piercing  a large  larding  pin  through  every 
part  it  will  go,  cut  them  all  close  to  the  veal,  and  put 
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it  down  to  roast  in  good  time  to  be  well  done  by 
dinner,  for  the  last  five  minutes  baste  it  with  butter, 
and  shake  flour  over  it.  Serve  it  up  on  a hot  dish, 
with  large  pieces  of  fried  bread  about  the  kidney,  and 
a sharp  biwvn  sauce  with  a little  more  lemon  juice 
than  usual. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL  WITH  A RAGOUT. 

Prepare  this  as  directed  in  the  two  former  receipts, 
but  be  careful  that  it  is  not  roasted  too  high  a colour ; 
then  prepare  a ragout  with  trufiles,  mushrooms,  cocksy- 
combs,  livers,  &c.  &c.  artichoke  bottoms  well  stewed ; 
place  the  artichokes  round  the  dish,  your  veal  in  the 
centre,  and  pour  the  ragout  round  and  over  the  arti- 
chokes ; send  it  to  table.  A small  loin  is  best. 

FRICANDEAU  DE  VEAU  A LA  PUREE  d’oSEILLE,  OR  A NUT 
OF  VEAL  WITH  SORREL. 

Cut  out  the  nut  of  a very  flne  large  leg  of  veal, 
take  ofi"  the  fat  and  skin  off  the  outside ; when  it  is 
smooth  and  neatly  trimmed,  lard  it  well,  ivhen  done 
put  it  in  some  boiling  water  to  blanch  for  about  three 
minutes,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  to  stew  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  neck  of  veal  i\  la  Saint-Garat, 
and  when  done  leave  it  in  the  liquor  till  nearly  cold, 
then  take  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  oven  a short  time 
before  dinner,  in  order  to  glaze  it,  two  or  three  times ; 
prepare  the  sorrel  as  directed  (see  Sauces) ; pour  it  on 
the  dish  and  lay  the  veal  over  it. 

FHICANDEAU  DE  VEAU  AUX  PETITS  POIS. 

Prepare  this  the  same  as  the  former,  but  instead  of 
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sorrel  pour  some  peas  very  nicely  stewed  on  the  dish, 
before  you  lay  the  veal  on.  (For  the  stewed  peas  see 
Vegetables) . 

FRICANDEAU  DE  VEAU  AUX  ASPERGES  EN  PETITS  POIS,  OR 
WITH  ASPARAGUS  PEAS. 

Take  out  the  nut  and  prepare  it  as  before  directed  j 
cut  your  asparagus  in  small  peas,  taking  care  you  do 
not  cut  the  hard  and  hitter  part ; blanch  and  stew 
them  in  the  manner  as  the  peas,  with  the  same 
bechamelle  sauce,  pour  them  on  the  dish,  and  lay  your 
veal,  when  well  glazed,  over  them. 

FRICANDEAU  DE  VEAU  A LA  PUREE  DE  NAVETS,  OR  WITH 
TURNIPS  PUREE. 

Lay  a pur6e  of  turnips  (made  as  for  mutton  cutlets) 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  place  the  fricandeau  on 
the  top,  glazed  and  done  as  before  directed. 

FILLET  OF  VEAL  IN  A RAGOUT. 

Choose  a large  white  fillet  of  veal^  take  out  the 
bone,  and  in  its  place  put  plenty  of  good  forcemeat ; 
tie  it  up  well,  put  it  on  the  spit,  and  cover  it  with 
buttered  paper  ; put  it  down  two  or  three  hours  before 
dinner,  according  to  the  size ; have  a ragout  like  that 
for  the  loin  of  veal  with  stewed  artichokes,  cut  into 
any  shape  you  please,  the  veal  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  the  artichokes  round  it ; then  pour 
out  the  ragout,  but  not  over  the  veal. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  GRILLEES  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Cut  and  trim  seven  cutlets  from  a neck  of  veal, 
toss  them  into  one  egg,  beaten  up  with  pepper  and 
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salt ; have  some  bread  crumbs  ready,  and  some  clari- 
fied butter,  by  the  side  of  the  fire ; take  the  cutlets 
separately  out  of  the  egg,  bread  crumb  them,  and  lay 
them  on  a sheet  of  paper,  dip  them  in  the  clarified 
butter,  and  bread  them  again ; lay  them  on  the  paper 
till  about  twenty  minutes  before  dinner,  then  place 
them  on  the  gridiron,  the  side  M'hich  lay  downwards  to 
be  placed  uppermost,  and  put  them  over  a clear  char- 
coal fire,  made  principally  with  ashes,  till  of  a fine 
brown  colour  on  both  sides ; dish  them  up  immediately, 
and  pour  sauce  k Fltalienne  in  the  centre,  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  served. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  GRILLEES  WITH  MUSHROOMS, 

Do  these  in  bread  crumbs  and  broil  them  as  directed 
for  the  last ; take  some  mushrooms,  stew  them  in 
butter  ; when  stewed  a few  minutes  and  nearly  done,  add 
about  half-a-pint  of  beef  stock,  and  four  or  five  table- 
spoonsful  of  espagnolc,  or  brown  sauce  (see  Sauces), 
and  let  this  reduce  gently  till  of  a moderate  thickness. 
When  dinner  is  wanted,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper;  stir  it 
well  together  and  pour  it  in  the  middle  of  the  cutlets, 
always  taking  care  not  to  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
cutlets  whenever  bread-crumbed;  you  may  omit  the 
cayenne  if  not  liked. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  A LA  SAINT-GARAT. 

Cut  seven  cutlets  off  a neck  of  veal,  you  need  not 
trim  them  but  beat  them  ; cut  some  pieces  of  raw 
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ham  an  inch  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a quill, 
and  with  a larding  pin  neatly,  thus  : stick  . . 
about  sixteen  in  each  cutlet.  Then  put  them  . . . 
to  stew  exactly  as  directed  for  the  neck  of  veal  .... 
a la  Saint-Garat ; when  done  leave  them  in  ... 
the  liquor  till  cool,  then  take  them  out,  and  . . 
with  a sharp  knife  trim  them  neatly,  by 
cutting  them  smooth,  and  scraping  the  bones  clean; 
lay  them  on  a cutlet  pan,  put  them  in  the  oven  and 
glaze  them  three  times,  putting  them  in  the  oven 
each  time  for  a few  minutes ; then  dish  them  up.  The 
sauce  prepared  the  same  as  for  the  neck  of  veal  a la 
Saint-Garat,  with  the  addition  of  a few  mushx’ooms. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  A l’eSPAGNOLE,  OR  W'lTH  BROWN 

SAUCE. 

These  are  sometimes  called  Scotch  collops. — First 
cut  a nut  out  of  a leg  of  veal ; cut  it  into  a dozen  or 
more  thin  slices,  beat  them,  trim  them  as  nearly  round 
as  possible,  and  lay  them  in  a cutlet  pan,  with  some 
clarified  butter,  over  which  sprinkle  a little  salt.  Ten 
minutes  before  dinner,  set  them  over  a quick  fire  to 
brown  themselves;  when  done,  place  them  round  the 
dish  neatly,  pouring  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  into  which 
put  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  consomme,  and  the 
same  of  brown  sauce  (sec  Sauces) ; when  it  has  boiled 
togethei’,  pass  it  through  a tammy  into  a small  stew- 
pan,  with  a few  mushrooms,  set  this  on  the  fire  again 
to  boil ; when  smooth,  and  i-ather  thick,  stir  in  a small 
bit  of  butter,  and  a little  lemon  juice;  just  before  it 
goes  to  table,  pour  it  over  the  cutlets  or  collops. 
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VEAL  SWEETBREADS  ROASTED. 

To  make  a dish,  take  three  heart  sweetbreads,  trim 
off  the  tough  parts,  and  blanch  them  for  three  minutes 
in  a stewpan  of  water,  with  a little  salt ; take  them  off, 
and  put  them  in  a basin  of  cold  water  till  cool ; trim 
them  and  dry  them,  have  an  egg  beat  up  in  a dish,  some 
bread  crumbs,  and  butter  clarified;  run  a skewer  through 
them,  and  tie  them  on  the  spit ; egg  them  all  over  with 
a brush,  shake  some  bread  crumbs  over  them  with  a 
spoon ; sprinkle  them  over  with  clarified  butter,  and 
shake  some  crumbs  over  them  again  ; put  them  down  to 
roast  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  them  off  the 
skewer  and  dish  them  up,  pouring  under  them  a little 
butter  sauce  (see  Sauces)  mixed  with  a spoonful  of 
gravy,  a small  hit  of  glaze  and  a little  drop  of  lemon 
juice;  let  it  he  hot,  but  not  boiling,  and  well  mixed 
together  before  you  pour  it  under  the  sweetbreads. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  LARDED  IN  A RAGOUT. 

Take  three  heart  sweetbreads,  trim  and  scald  them 
for  a minute : when  cold,  lard  them  with  thin  slips 
of  fat  bacon,  very  neatly,  stew  them  in  a braize  that 
a fricandeau  has  been  done  in,  if  you  can  ; if  not,  lay 
two  or  three  thin  bards  of  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan,  then  the  sweetbreads  and  three  more  bards 
over  them,  vegetables  the  same  as  for  the  fricandeau, 
though  in  a smaller  quantity.  When  they  have  stewed 
very  gently  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  take  them  from 
the  fire  and  leave  them  in  the  liquor  till  cold,  then 
take  them  out,  and  a short  time  before  dinner  put 
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them  into  the  oven  to  heat,  lightly  glazing  them  every 
two  or  three  minutes ; then  have  a ragout  ready  with 
mushrooms,  livers,  cocks’-combs,  &c.,  mixed  w'ell  up, 
which  put  into  your  dish  and  lay  the  sweetbreads  over 
them ; they  are  then  ready  for  table. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A LA  DAUPHINE. 

The  sweetbreads  must  be  larded  and  stewed  in  the 
manner  directed'  for  the  last ; but  before  you  put 
them  to  stew,  cut  a slit  in  one  side  of  each,  but  not  to 
let  it  pass  through ; into  which  put  a farce  made  with 
veal  (see  Forcemeat) ; when  stewed  and  prepared,  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt,  pour  in  the  dish  a good 
ragout  with  truffles,  mushrooms,  fat  livers,  combs, 
artichokes^  bottoms,  stewed,  and  cut  in  small  rounds, 
and  a few  balls  of  forcemeat,  with  the  juice  of  a small 
orange ; lay  the  sweetbreads  on  the  top,  and  send  it 
hot  to  table. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A l’eSTRAGON,  OR  WITH  TARRAGON 

SAUCE. 

Choose  a heart  and  throat  sweetbread,  or  two  throat 
sweetbreads  will  do;  blanch  them  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  stew  them  between  bards  of  fat  bacon, 
with  a ladleful  of  braize  or  beef  stock,  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more ; take  them  off  the  fire  and  let  them 
stand  in  the  liquor  till  cold ; then  take  them  out,  cut 
them  in  slices,  and  place  them  neatly  round  the  dish ; 
put  them  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  to  warm,  then 
pour  some  good  tarragon  sauce  (see  Sauces)  over  them, 
and  send  them  hot  to  table. 
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VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A LA  MAITRE-d’hoTEL. 

Prepare  these,  and  dish  them  up  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt,  but  have  your  maitre  d’hotel  sauce  ready 
(see  Sauces)  j pour  it  over  them  hot  just  before  you 
send  them  to  table. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A LA  VENITIENNE. 

Take  three  heart  sweetbreads,  blanch  and  stew  them 
between  bards  of  fat  bacon  as  directed  in  the  former 
receipts ; take  them  out  of  the  braize  while  hot, 
di’ain  them  on  a sieve,  and  dish  them  with  Veni- 
tienne  sauce  (see  Sauces)  over  them. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Prepare  these  the  same  as  in  the  receipt  for  tarragon 
sauce,  but  instead  of  which  send  them  with  sauce  a 
PItalienne  (see  Sauces). 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  AtJX  PETITS  POIS,  OR  WITH  PEAS. 

Having  stewed  a heart  and  throat  sweetbread,  when 
cool  cut  them  in  slices  in  a good  bechamelle  sauce, 
into  which  put  half  a pint  of  young  stewed  peas  (see 
Vegetables),  a leason  of  one  yellow  egg,  and  a table 
spoonful  of  cream,  mixed  in  before  you  dish  it  up. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A LA  BECHAMELLE. 

Take  one  heart  and  one  throat  sweetbread,  or  two 
throat  sweetbreads  will  do,  just  blanch  them  and  put 
them  to  stew  in  some  good  braize,  for  fifteen 
minutes ; take  them  out,  and  when  cool,  trim  them 
neatly  round,  and  cut  them  in  tolerable  thin  slices 
into  some  good  bechamelle  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; make 
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the  whole  very  hot  and  send  it  to  table — if  you  have 
a few  mushrooms  it  will  be  a good  addition. 

VEAL  SWEETBREADS  A LA  CREME. 

Prepare  two  sweetbreads  as  dii’ected  in  the  last 
receipt,  cut  them  in  round  slices  into  a stewpan  ; then 
prepare  a sauce  with  the  trimmings  of  a few  mush- 
rooms, two  or  three  stalks  of  parsley,  a bit  of  onion, 
and  a small  piece  of  lean  ham,  with  about  two  ounces 
of  butter,  stir  them  on  the  fire  till  the  butter  begins 
to  fry,  and  stir  in  nearly  a spoonful  of  flour;  when 
well  mixed,  add  a table  spoonful  of  good  pale  con- 
somme, and  when  that  is  mixed,  put  another  and 
another  till  it  is  very  thin ; stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
boils.  If  it  should  be  any  ways  thick  when  boiled,  add 
some  more  consomme  to  thin  it,  and  then  let  it  boil 
down  till  it  becomes  very  thick,  like  bechamelle  sauce, 
then  pour  in  some  good  cream  as  for  the  above  sauce ; 
when  this  takes  the  thickness  of  bechamelle,  squeeze 
it  through  a tammy  to  the  sweetbreads,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  mushrooms,  if  you  have  any ; add  a 
little  salt,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  lemon  juice 
before  you  send  it  to  table. 

MINCE  VEAL  A LA  PORTDGAISE,  OR  WITH  POACHED  EGGS. 

Having  roasted  part  of  a fillet  of  veal,  mince  it  very 
fine,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan ; have  some  good  hot  be- 
chamelle sauce  ready,  pour  enough  over  to  make  it  of 
a tolerable  thickness,  which  must  depend  on  your 
judgment ; then  have  a stewpan  full  of  water,  with  a 
little  vinegar  in  it,  and  when  it  boils,  quickly  break 
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in  two  eggs,  and  keep  it  boiling  quick  (but  not  so  as 
to  boil  over) ; wben,  on  trying  them,  you  find  them 
done,  take  them  out  with  a collander  spoon,  and  put 
them  in  another  stewpan  of  clear  warm  water ; break 
two  more,  and  use  them  in  the  same  manner,  till  you 
have  sis  well  done ; and  when  the  dinner  is  wanted, 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  in  the  mince,  pour  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  take  your  eggs  out  of  the  water,  neatly 
trim  them,  and  lay  them  on  the  top  of  the  veal. 

MINCE  VEAL  IN  A GEATIN. 

Mince  and  prepare  this  the  same  as  the  last  receipt, 
mth  some  good  bechamelle  sauce,  pour  it  in  the  dish, 
shake  a few  bread  crumbs  over  the  top,  sprinkle  a 
little  clarified  butter  over  them,  then  crumbs  again ; 
have  the  salamander  ready,  hold  it  over  till  of  a fine 
brown  colour,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

MINCE  VEAL  A LA  ROYALE. 

Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  veal  as  directed  in 
the  two  last  receipts,  mince  it  and  make  it  up  with 
some  tongue  minced  full  as  fine,  then  add  some  be- 
chamelle sauce,  with  two  spoonsful  of  butter  sauce  (sec 
Sauces),  a little  lemon  juice,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish 
hot,  just  as  the  dinner  is  served.  For  the  three  last 
j’eceipts  you  must  have  borders  made  to  your  dishes,  if 
shallow,  with  paste,  (see  Pastry),  if  deep,  some  gar- 
nitures of  puff  paste  (see  Pastry). 

MINCE  VEAL  IN  A TIMBALE. 

Make  some  mince  veal  as  directed  in  the  first 
receipt  of  the  minces ; keep  it  hot  by  the  fire,  fry 
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some  good  plain  pancakes,  without  any  sugar  or  lemon 
peel,  take  a round  or  oval  mould  well-buttered ; lay  a 
pancake  at  the  bottom  and  all  round,  then  lay  the 
rest  open  and  spread  each  with  the  mince,  rolling  them 
neatly  up  and  laying  them  close  in  the  mould ; cover 
them  up -with  a pancake ; half-an-hour  before  dinner, 
put  it  in  a gentle  oven,  and  when  wanted,  turn  them 
out  in  the  dish,  with  a little  strong  gravy  in  the 
bottom  after  turned  out. 

BLANQUETTE  DE  VEAU  ADX  PETITS  POIS,  OR  WITH 
YOUNG  PEAS. 

Take  part  of  a fillet  of  veal,  cut  it  in  thin  round 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  into  a stewpan ; 
have  some  young  peas  stewed  (see  Vegetables),  put 
them  to  the  veal,  and  add  some  good  bechamelle  sauce. 
Before  you  send  it  to  table,  stir  in  one  yellow  egg,  and 
a table  spoonful  of  good  cream,  with  garnitures  of  pufi" 
paste,  or  a border  of  paste  to  your  dish  (see  Pastry.) 

BLANQUETTE  DE  VEAU  AUX  CHAMPIGNONS,  OR  WMTH 
MUSHROOMS. 

Prepare  this  dish  as  the  last ; instead  of  peas,  add 
mushrooms  of  the  smallest  kind. 

BLANQUETTE  DE  VEAU  EN  CASSEROLE  AU  RIZ . 

Cut  the  veal  in  a blanquette  into  some  good  bd- 
chamelle  sauce,  which  cover  up  in  a stewpan  till 
wanted  ; then  stew  about  half-a-pound  of  rice  for  two 
or  three  hom’s,  with  some  consomme,  without  the  fat 
being  taken  off,  and  a good  bit  of  lean  ham ; let 
this  stew  to  a good  stiff  paste  ; if  too  stiff,  add  a little 
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more  consomme.  Cut  the  crumb  of  a loaf,  about  six 
inches  in  circumference  and  three  in  length,  making 
the  top  and  bottom  flat,  so  that  it  may  stand  upon 
the  dish;  then  with  a spoon  place  the  rice  neatly 
round  and  over  the  bread,  and  smooth  it  with  a 
knife;  and  when  quite  cold,  bake  it  of  a fine 
brown  colour  in  a very  hot  oven;  take  it  out  a 
few  minutes  before  dinner,  cut  out  the  bread,  poui’ 
the  blanquette  of  veal  in  the  centre,  very  hot,  and 
serve  it  up, 

BLANQUETTE  OF  VEAU  A LA.  BECHAMELLE. 

Have  a good  nut  of  veal  well-roasted,  cut  it  as 
directed  in  the  former  receipt,  put  in  it  some  good 
bechamelle  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; serve  it  up  hot,  with 
a little  drop  of  lemon  juice. 

BLANQUETTE  DE  VEAU  A l’aLLEMANDE. 

Cut  some  paste,  the  same  as  for  borders,  in  very 
fine  shreds,  like  vermicelli,  put  it  in  boiling  water 
with  a httle  salt,  and  blanch  it  for  three  minutes,  then 
drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  put  it  to  stew  in  a small 
stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a very  little  salt  and 
pepper.  When  it  begins  to  fry,  add  about  two 
spoonsful  of  consomme ; shake  it  well  that  it  may  not 
stick  to  the  bottom,  and  when  the  consomme  is  reduced, 
add  two  table  spoonsful  of  bechamelle  sauce,  and  a 
very  little  nutmeg,  grated ; lay  this  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  pour  a blanquette  of  veal  h la  bechamelle 
over  it,  made  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt* 
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BLANQUETTE  DE  VEAU  AU  MACCARONI,  OR  WITH 
MACCARONI. 

Boil  a handful  of  fine  pipe  maccaroni  in  a moderate 
sized  stewpan  of  water,  with  a spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
good  bit  of  butter ; when  tender,  drain  it  carefully  on 
a clean  hair  sieve,  and  when  rather  cool,  cut  it  in 
pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  into  a stewpan; 
cut  your  veal  in  round  pieces  into  it,  then  pour  some 
good  bechamelle  sauce  over,  and  shake  it  well  together ; 
make  it  very  hot,  serve  it  to  table,  with  a little  lemon 
juice  squeezed  in,  the  last  minute. 

TENDONS  DE  VEAU  A LA  PUREE  d’oSEILLE,  OR  WITH 
SORREL  SAUCE. 

Take  one  or  two  breasts  of  veal,  according  to  the 
size  of  your  dish  ; cut  out  the  gristle  or  tendons;  each 
must  be  the  breadth  of  two  bones ; blanch  and  skim 
them  in  a large  stewpan  of  water  with  a little  salt, 
then  put  them  to  stew  between  bards  of  bacon  and 
trimmings  of  veal,  both  under  and  over  them,  vuth 
vegetables,  and  filled  up  with  strong  braize,  stewed 
the  same  as  for  fricandeau  of  veal ; when  done,  take 
them  off  the  fire,  let  them  stand  in  the  liquor  till  cold, 
then  take  them  out,  trim  them  neatly,  and  place  them 
in  a cutlet  pan.  Half  an  hour  before  dinner  put  them 
in  a gentle  oven,  and  glaze  them  three  or  four  times 
as  they  are  warming.  When  the  dinner  is  wanted, 
have  the  dish  hot,  pour  the  sorrel  (see  Vegetables) 
in  the  bottom,  and  lay  the  tendons  of  veal  neatly 
on  the  top. 
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TENDONS  DE  VEAU  AUX  PETITS  POIS,  OR  WITH  YOUNG 

PEAS. 

Prepare  these  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; have 
a pint  or  quart  (according  to  your  dish)  of  young  peas, 
blanch  and  stew  them  well,  as  directed  for  stewed 
peas  (see  Vegetables),  with  plenty  of  bechamelle  sauce ; 
pour  them  very  hot  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
lay  the  tendons  over  them  well  glazed. 

TENDONS  DE  VEAU  A LA  PUREE  DE  LAITUES,  OR  WITH 
LETTUCE  PUREE. 

Take  eight  or  a dozen  cabbage  lettuces,  blanch  them 
well,  drain  them  a few  minutes  on  a hair  sieve,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  rub  the  whole  through,  and  lay  it  at  one 
corner  of  another  sieve,  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the 
whole  of  the  water  has  run  from  it;  put  it  then  into 
a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  which  must  be  stirred 
on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  fry,  then  add  a table  spoonful 
of  good  consomme ; when  this  is  well  reduced,  put  in 
five  or  six  table  spoonsful  of  good  bechamelle  sauce ; 
stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  put  in  a little  salt  if 
wanted  ; take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  one  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  two  table  spoonsful  of  cream,  in  a basin,  pour  it 
on  a warm  dish  and  lay  the  tendons  over  it. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL  ROLLED  IN  A RAGOUT. 

Choose  a breast  of  veal,  take  out  the  bones,  beat  it 
and  spread  it  over  with  forcemeat  of  veal  (see  Force- 
meats) ; one  half  of  the  forcemeat  must  be  beaten  up 
with  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs  in  a mortar,  till  very 
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smoothj  and  spread  half  the  breast  with  the  plain  and 
half  with  the  yellow  foreemeat  (that  it  may  appear 
marbled  when  cut) ; then  roll  it  up  tight^  and  tie  it 
well  with  packthread;  stew  it  very  tender  in  some 
good  braizCj  in  which  a rump  of  beef  has  been  stewed^ 
or  veal  cutlets  a la  Saint-Garat.  When  done,  let  it 
stand  in  the  braize  till  nearly  cold,  then  take  it  out, 
trim  it,  lay  it  on  a dish,  put  it  in  a gentle  oven, 
and  glaze  it  three  or  four  times;  have  a ragobt  ready 
of  truffles,  mushrooms,  cocksy-combs,  sweetbreads,  fat 
livers,  and  artichoke  bottoms,  well  prepared,  as 
directed  for  a ragout;  shake  these  gently  in  some 
bechamelle  sauce,  making  them  very  hot, — and  a leason 
of  two  yolks  of  eggs,  with  a little  cream  mixed  in,  and 
a few  drops  of  lemon  juice ; put  the  whole  in  the  dish 
and  lay  the  breast  of  veal  in  the  centre. 

calves’  brains  a la  ravigote,  or  with  tarragon 

SAUCE. 

Take  the  brains  out  of  two  heads,  put  them  iu  water 
pick  all  the  blood  from  them,  and  lay  them  in  another 
basin  of  cold  water ; have  ready  on  the  fii’e  a middle 
sized  stewpan  of  water  boiling,  with  a little  salt,  half 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  some 
common  tart  paste  rolled  up,  about  the  size  of  the 
finger,  must  be  put  in;  let  the  brains  boil  very 
gently  till  done  before  they  are  dished  up,  drain 
them  on  a hair  sieve  for  a few  minutes,  then  place 
them  properly  in  the  dish,  and  pour  tarragon  sauce 
over  them. 
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calves’  BHAINS  EN  MATELOTTE. 

Prepare  a forcemeat  of  veal  (see  Forcemeat),  roll  it 
about  an  inch  long,  and  tbe  thickness  of  your  little 
finger ; blanch  it  well  in  some  beef  stock  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  then  drain  it  on  a hair  sieve,  and  put  it 
to  stew  in  some  good  consomme  till  it  is  nearly 
reduced,  then  put  it  in  some  good  white  bechamelle 
sauce,  with  a few  mushrooms  ; a leason  of  one  yellow 
egg  and  a spoonful  of  cream  must  be  added,  when  it 
is  very  hot ; it  must  not  be  put  near  the  fire  afterwards^ 
Having  prepared  the  brains  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  dish  them  up  neatly  and  pour  the  sauce  ovei* 
them,  placing  the  forcemeat  between  the  brains. 

calves’  brains  A LA  VENITIENNE. 

Have  some  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces),  put  about  six 
table  spoonsful  in  a small  stewpan,  chop  some  parsley 
very  fine,  and  blanch  it  for  half  a minute  j when 
well  drained  on  a sieve,  put  it  in  the  sauce  and  make  it 
very  hot,  but  be  careful  that  it  does  not  boil,  then  add 
a little  lemon  juice  and  a leason,  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt,  stir  it  well  up  and  pour  it  over  the  brains, 
dished  as  before  directed. 

calves’  brains  en  ragout  meles. 

Have  a good  ragoht  of  truffles,  mushrooms,  cocks’- 
combs,  fat  livers,  &c.,  and  artichoke  bottoms,  with 
some  forcemeat  balls,  both  yellow  and  plain ; stir  them 
gently  in  some  good  bechamelle  sauce,  make  them 
very  hot,  with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice,  dish 
up  the  brains  and  pour  the  ragoht  over  them ; if  the 
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disli  should  be  flat  and  shallow,  make  a border  of  paste 
round  the  edge,  that  the  sauce  may  not  soil  the  edge 
of  it.  (For  the  border,  see  Pastry.) 

MADE  DISHES  OF  LAMB. 

Leg  of  Lamb  stewed  with  Peas 
with  Spinach 

^ la  Puree  de  Laitues,  or  with  Lettuces 

aux  Concombres,  or  with  Cucumbers 

Breast  of  Lamb  rolled  in  a Ragoilt 
..  ..  to  be  eaten  cold 

. . . . grillee  with  Italian  Sauce 

Loin  of  Lamb  a la  Kebobed 
Lamb  Cutlets  en  Epigramme 
. . . . with  Asparagus  Peas 

. . . . grillees  with  Mushrooms 

. . . . aux  Concombres,  or  with  Cucumbers 

. . . . a I’Allemande 

. . . . a la  Puree  de  LentUles,  or  with  Lentile  Puree 

. • . . a la  Puree  de  Laitues,  or  with  Lettuce  Puree 

au  Celeri,  or  with  Celery 
Lambs’  Pluck  plain 

LEG  OF  LAMB  STEWED  WITH  PEAS. 

Take  a leg  of  house  lamb,  grass  will  do,  but  the 
former  is  better,  and  stew  it  in  some  stock  or  beef 
braize.  When  nicely  done,  take  it  out,  put  it  in  a slow 
oven,  and  glaze  it  three  or  four  times ; then  have  some 
good  young  peas,  well  stewed,  with  good  b^chamelle 
sauce  (see  Vegetables),  pour  them  in  the  dish  and 
lay  the  leg  on  the  top,  and  cut  the  loin  into  cutlets, 
and  do  them  on  the  fire  with  some  butter  and  some 
strong  gravy ; when  nearly  done  shake  them  well  in 
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their  glaze,  dish  them  round  the  lamb  over  the  peas, 
and  send  them  hot  to  table. 

LEG  OF  LAMB  WITH  SPINACH. 

Pick  and  well  wash  some  spinach,  boil  it  and  prepare 
it  as  directed  (see  Vegetables) ; dress  it  neatly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  lay  the  lamb  over  it,  glazed 
and  prepared  as  in  the  last  receipt,  with  the  cutlets 
garnished  round  it. 

LEG  OF  LAMB  A LA  PUREE  DE  LAITUES,  OR  WITH  LET- 
TUCE PUREE. 

Take  a dozen  or  more  cabbage  lettuces,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dish ) pick  them  well  from  the  stalks  in 
a large  pan  of  water,  well  wash  and  blanch  them  •,  when 
done  di’ain  them  on  a sieve  for  a few  minutes,  then, 
with  a wooden  spoon,  rub  them  all  through  on  a plate ; 
let  them  di’ain  again  inside  the  sieve  for  one  or  two 
hours,  and  stir  them  well  in  a stewpan  with  a bit  of 
butter ; when  it  begins  to  fry  add  a little  good  con- 
somme, and  when  that  is  reduced  put  in  some  good 
cream  sauce,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes ; just  before 
you  pom’  it  in  the  dish,  mix  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  taking  care  the  dish  is  hot  •,  lay  the  lamb 
on  the  top  and  garnish  it  with  the  cutlets,  as  before 
directed. 

LEG  OF  LAMB  AUX  CONCOMBRES,  OR  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

Have  three  fine  cucumbers,  not  seedy ; cut  them 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  carefully  taking  out  the 
seeds  and  rind  quite  off,  fry  them  a light  brown  in  some 
good  clarified  butter,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve,  and 
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put'  theui  in  a stewpan  with  a small  ladle  of  good 
consomme,  and  as  much  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  a 
little  sugar  and  salt ; when  reduced  to  the  thickness  of 
sauce  in  general,  add  a little  glaze,  if  not  strong 
enough ; squeeze  in  a small  quantity  of  lemon  juice, 
which  mix  carefully  altogether,  pour  it  in  the  dish,, 
and  lay  the  lamb  on  it,  garnishing  it  with  the  cutlets 
as  before  directed.  If  you  think  proper,  the  cucumbers 
may  be  dressed  to  go  under  the  lamb  in  white  sauce, 
thus  : after  they  have  been  fried  of  a very  light  brown, 
stew  them  gently  in  some  good  pale  consomme,  with  a 
very  little  sugar  and  salt,  then  put  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain  what  liquor  should  happen  to  remain ; and  shake 
them  up  in  some  good  beehamelle  sapce,  with  a leason 
of  one  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a spoonful  of  cream ; serve 
them  up  the  same  as  the  brown  sauce. 

BREAST  OF  LAMB  ROLLED  IN’  A RAGOUT. 

Get  a breast  of  lamb  that  is  cut  rather  broad,  take 
out  the  whole  of  the  bones,  spread  it  well  with  veal 
forcemeat  and  roll  it  up,  tying  it  wnll  about  ■n'ith  pack- 
thread, and  put  it  to  stew  gently  in  some  good  braize 
mutton  cutlets  had  been  stewed  in,  if  you  have  any,  if 
not,  other  braize  may  do.  ’W'hen  well  stewed  take  it 
out,  put  it  in  a gentle  oven,  and  glaze  it  two  or  three 
times  ; then  have  a good  ragout  ready,  w^hich  pom-  in 
the  dish  and  lay  the  lamb  on  the  top. 

BREAST  OF  LAMB  TO  BE  EAT  COLD. 

Prepare  a breast  of  lamb  by  boneing  it,  as  before 
directed;  then  have  a good  forcemeat,  made  of  fat 
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livers,  truffles,  &c.,  the  same  as  for  a game  pie  (see 
Savoury  Pies),  and  an  omelette  made  of  the  white  of 
eggs  and  the  yolks,  coloured  with  spinach  juice;  when 
cold  cut  them  in  long  slips ; first  lay  some  forcemeat, 
then  the  slips  of  omelettes,  with  a few  truffles  laid 
between,  and  likewise  some  fat  livers ; then  spread  all 
over  with  the  forcemeat,  then  roll  it  up  and  tie  it  in  an 
old  tammy  or  napkin,  and  put  it  to  stew  very  gently 
for  three  or  four  hours ; when  done,  let  it  stand  in  the 
liquor  till  cold,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  for 
two  days  before  you  cut  it ; trim  it  well,  lay  it  on  the 
dish,  and  garnish  it  with  aspic  jelly  minced  and  scat- 
tered round  it.  For  the  jelly  (see  Jellies). 

BREAST  OF  LAMB  GRILLEE  WITH  ITALIAN  SAUCE. 

Bone  a breast  of  lamb,  pepper,  salt,  and  egg  it ; do 
it  well  in  crumbs  of  bread,  sprinkle  it  well  with  butter 
and  bread  again,  lay  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a gentle 
charcoal  fii’e  made  with  the  wood-ashes ; when  of  a fine 
light  brown  coloui-  on  both  sides,  dish  it  up,  with  some 
good  sauce  h,  FItalienne  under  it. 

LOIN  OF  LAMB  A LA  KEBOBEB. 

Cut  a loin  of  lamb  in  four  or  five  pieces,  toss  them 
up  with  an  egg  in  a dish,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and  bread  crumb  them,  and  then  lay  them  on 
paper ; have  some  clarified  butter  ready,  dip  them  in, 
and  bread  crumb  them  again,  laying  them  on  paper  as 
before ; half  an  hour  before  dinner  grill  them  on  the 
gi’idiron  a fine  brown  colour,  and  when  done  dish  them 
up.  For  the  sauce,  a strong  gravy  with  a little  tarra- 
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gon  vinegar ; garnisli  the  lamb  with  pickles,  as  gerkins 
mushrooms,  cauliflowers,  &c. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  IN  EPIGHAMME. 

Choose  a neck  or  loin  of  lamb,  make  it  into  cutlets, 
trimming  them  neatly,  and  laying  them  in  a cutlet  pan 
with  some  clarified  butter ; do  them  moderately  quick 
on  a stove,  and  when  nearly  done,  add  some  good 
strong  gravy,  stirring  them  well  about  to  glaze  them  ; 
when  done  place  them  neatly  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
a good  mince  of  chicken  in  the  centre  j or,  the  chicken 
may  only  be  shredded  fine  with  some  hechamelle  sauce. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  WITH  ASPARAGUS  PEAS. 

Cut  up  a neck  of  lamb  into  cutlets,  trimming  them 
neatly,  and  laying  them  in  a cutlet  pan  with  some 
clarified  butter,  and  a little  salt  sprinkled  over  them ; 
set  them  on  a quick  fire  at  first,  then  on  a slow  fire, 
with  a small  ladleful  of  consomme,  shaking  them  well 
at  times  to  make  them  take  the  glaze.  When  well 
glazed  dish  them  neatly  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
some  stewed  asparagus  peas  in  the  middle. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  GRILLEES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Take  these  from  a neck  of  lamb,  as  directed  for 
mutton  cutlets,  k kitalienne  (see  Dishes  of  mutton) ; 
place  them  round  the  dish,  and  pour  a good  mushroom 
sauce  in  the  centre. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  AUX  CONCOMBRES,  OR  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

These  cutlets  must  be  taken  from  the  neck,  prepar- 
ing them  as  directed  for  asparagus  peas,  with  a good 
cucumber  sauce  in  the  centre,  as  for  a leg  of  lamb. 
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LAMB  CUTLETS  A l’aLLEMANDE. 

Make  a paste  of  three  eggs,  a very  small  bit  of 
butter,  and  about  two  ounces  of  flom-,  with  a little  salt ; 
mix  them  together,  and  roll  out  the  paste  on  a marble 
slab  as  thin  as  possible;  turn  it  over  three  or  four 
times,  and  vntb  a sharp  knife  shred  it  very  fine,  then 
blanch  it  for  five  or  six  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve, 
and  put  it  to  stew  with  a bit  of  butter ; when  it 
appears  to  fry  add  a spoonful  of  good  consomme,  and 
when  that  is  reduced,  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  good 
bechamelle  sauce,  with  a very  little  grated  nutmeg 
pour  this  in  the  centre  of  the  cutlets,  prepared  as 
directed  in  the  former  receipts. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  A LA  PUREE  DE  LAITUES,  OR  WITH  LET- 
TUCE PUREE. 

Make  a puree  of  lettuce  as  directed  for  the  leg  of 
lamb;  dress  your  cutlets  neatly  round  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  puree  in  the  centre. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  A LA  PUREE  DE  LENTILLES,  OR  WITH 
LENTILE  PUREE. 

Pick  and  wash  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  lentiles^ 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  a small  bit  of  beef  suet,  a carrot,  an  onion, 
peppercorns,  a few  stalks  of  parsley,  and  a small  bit  of 
garlic ; let  these  all  stew  very  gently  till  well  done  and 
pasty,  then  add  a small  ladle  of  consomm^,  which  must 
reduce  till  not  very  thick,  then  a good  table  spoonful  of 
plain  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; when  they  have  boiled  together 
well,  pass  or  rub  all  through  the  tammy,  adding  a little 
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good  consomme  if  too  thick ; then  set  it  on  the  fire 
again  and  let  it  bod  a few  minutes,  stir  in  a small  bit 
of  fresh  butter,  (having  your  cutlets  neatly  glazed  and 
dished  up)  pour  the  lentile  puree  in  the  middle, 
serving  it  hot  to  table. 

LAMB  CUTLETS  WITH  CELEEY. 

Take  eight  or  nine  heads  of  celery,  trim  off  the 
bad,  and  cut  the  good  about  the  size  of  a shiUing 
into  a basin  of  water,  blanch  them  for  a few  minutes, 
and  drain  them  on  a sieve ; have  a small  stewpan 
ready,  with  about  half  a ladleful  of  good  consomme 
and  the  same  of  sauce,  a little  sugar  and  salt,  into 
which  put  your  celery,  and  let  it  reduee  gently  to  the 
thickness  of  sauee  in  general;  then  mix  in  a small 
bit  of  butter,  and  squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice ; 
having  your  cutlets  ready  on  the  dish,  pour  your  sauce 
in  the  centre ; or  you  may  serve  the  celery  with  cream 
sauce,  by  stewing  it  gently  (after  being  blanched),  in 
some  good  pale  consomme,  with  a little  sugar  and  salt ; 
drain  'it  on  a sieve  when  done,  and  toss  it  in  some 
cream  sauce,  which  serve  with  the  cutlets. 

lambs’  pluck  in  a plain  way. 

The  head  being  skinned,  saw  it  in  two,  wash  it  well 
and  put  it  to  boil;  wash  also  the  heart,  liver,  and 
lights,  and  boil  them ; when  the  head  is  done,  take 
it  off  and  egg  it ; shake  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  it, 
sprinkle  it  with  elarified  butter,  shake  some  crumbs  of 
bread  again  over  it,  and  colour  it  well  with  the  salaman- 
der ; then  mince  the  heart,  &c.,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan 
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with  soDie  good  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt ; before  you  put  it  on  the  dishj  put  in 
a little  mushroom  ketehup  and  lemon  juice,  serving 
the  head  on  the  top. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  PORK. 

Leg  of  Pork  with  Peas  Pudding 

. . with  a Puree  of  green  Peas 

Pork  Cutlets  a la  Sauce  Robert,  or  with  Carriere  Sauce 
. . with  Onions 

. . a la  Bretonne 

Young  Pig  roasted 

. . a la  Pierre  Douillette 
Pigs’  Pettitoes  a la  Sainte  M6n^houlde 
Pork  Sausages 
Mock  Brawn 

LEG  OF  PORK, WITH  PEAS  PUDDING. 

Boil  a fine  leg  of  pork  (that  has  been  salted)  till 
well  done ; the  while,  stew  about  a pint  or  more  of 
split  peas  (according  to  the  size  you  wish  your 
pudding),  with  a few  peppercorns,  salt,  and  a bit  of 
butter ; when  stewed,  rub  them  up  in  the  stewpan 
with  a wooden  spoon ; put  in  two  whole  eggs  and  the 
yolk  of  one,  stirring  them  well  in,  one  at  time; 
then  a small  bit  more  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  a 
very  little  nutmeg,  grated;  rub  all  through  a hair 
sieve ; tie  it  up  in  a cloth  so  that  it  may  be  long,  and 
boil  it  one  hour  and  a half ; when  done,  having  laid 
the  leg  of  pork  on  a dish,  and  turned  the  pudding  out 
of  the  cloth,  cut  it  in  several  slices,  garnish  it  in  a 
miroton  round  the  pork,  and  serve  it  hot  to  table 
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You  may  make  it  a round  puddings  and  serve  it  on  a 
separate  dish. 

LEG  OF  PORK  WITH  A PUREE  OF  GREEN  PEAS. 

Make  a puree  of  green  peas,  the  same  as  directed 
for  the  soup,  but  much  thicker,  taking  care  that  it  is 
very  green ; pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  lay  a boded  leg 
of  pork  over  it. 

PORK  CUTLETS  A LA  SAUCE  ROBERT. 

Having  cut  the  cutlets  from  a neck  of  pork,  prepare 
a sauce  with  one  or  two  good  onions  cut  in  slices  in 
a stewpan,  a good  bit  of  lean  ham,  peppercorns,  salt, 
a small  bit  of  garlic,  a bay  leaf,  with  about  two  ounces 
of  butter;  stir  them  on  a gentle  fire  till  of  a fine 
brown  colour ; add  a small  ladle  of  consomme,  and 
when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  two  or  three  spoons- 
ful of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  which  must  boil  till 
tolerably  thick,  but  not  so  thick  as  sauce  in  general  ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  put  in  a table  spoonful  of 
mustard,  and  the  same  (or  more)  of  vinegar,  with  a 
little  oil ; rub  all  through  the  tammy,  and  mix  it  well 
up  ; put  it  in  the  sauceboat  to  be  eaten  cold.  Broil 
the.  cutlets  over  a moderate  fire ; when  done,  rub  them 
with  butter,  and  dish  them  up  with  good  gravy ; 
if  the  sauce  Kobert  should  be  ivanted  hot,  warm  it 
gently,  and  take  care  that  it  does  not  boil. 

PORK  CUTLETS  GRILLEES  WITH  ONIONS. 

Cut  and  broil  the  cutlets  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt ; and  cut  four  or  five  onions  in  slices,  which  put 
in  a stewpan  with  a few  peppercorns,  salt,  and  some 
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clarified  butter ; stir  these  on  the  fire  till  well  done, 
and  of  a fine  brown  colour ; then  add  two  spoonsful 
of  consomme,  and  the  same  of  plain  sauce;  when  it 
boils  rub  it  through  a tammy ; have  ready  fried  one 
or  two  good  onions,  cut  in  shreds  till  well  browned, 
which  put  into  the  sauce  passed  through  the  tammy ; 
stir  it  gently  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil,  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  near  half  a lemon.  The  cutlets 
being  broiled  and  dished  up,  pour  the  sauee  in  the 
centre,  and  serve  it  up. 

PORK  CUTLETS  A LA  BRETONNE. 

Piek  and  well  blanch  some  haricot  beans  till  very 
tender,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve,  and  shake  them  up 
in  the  same  kind  of  sauce  as  directed  for  a saddle  of 
mutton  (see  Mutton) ; then,  having  taken  the  cutlets 
from  the  neck,  neatly  trimmed,  put  them  into  a cutlet 
pan,  over  a moderate  fii’e,  with  some  clarified  butter, 
and  a little  salt  shook  over  them,  till  well  done,  and  a 
fine  brown  colour ; place  them  round  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  with  beans  in  the  centre. 

YOUNG  PIG  ROASTED. 

A pig  to  roast  is  best  from  three  to  four  weeks  old. 
Prepare  a stuffing  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
sprinkled  well  with  chopped  sage,  and  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  laying  five  or  six  slices  one  upon  another 
and  put  them  into  the  inside  of  the  pig  ; skewer  it  well, 
that  it  may  not  fall  out,  and  then  spit  it,  rubbing  it 
over  with  sweet  oil ; put  it  down  before  a moderate 
fire  to  roast  for  two  hours,  more  or  less,  accordins: 
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to  its  size ; when  thoroughly  done,  take  off  the  head 
and  split  the  pig  right  down  the  back,  (there  must  be  a 
dish  under  to  receive  it) : then  dish  up  the  two  halves, 
and  splitting  the  head,  lay  half  at  each  end  of  the 
dish,  pour  some  good  strong  gravy  under  it,  and  seiwe 
it  hot.  Or  you  may  take  out  the  stuffing  and  mix 
it  with  some  melted  butter,  and  serve  it  as  sauce; 
or  sausage  meat  may  be  put  inside  the  pig  instead 
of  the  bread  and  sage. 

YOUNG  PIG  A LA  PIERRE  DOUILLETTE. 

Take  a pig,  cut  off  the  head,  and  cut  the  pig  into 
four  quarters,  putting  them  to  stew  between  bards  of 
fat  bacon,  with  the  head  split  and  laid  in  the  middle, 
covering  the  whole  with  good  braize,  and  nearly  half 
a bottle  of  sherry,  with  a bay  leaf,  caiTOts,  onions, 
parsley,  a small  bit  of  garlic  and  salt,  let  the  whole 
stew  very  gently  between  two  ffies  for  half  an  horn*, 
then  take  it  up  and  lay  it  in  a stewpan  -with  a httle 
of  the  braize  that  it  was  stewed  in,  and  set  it  by 
the  fire ; pass  the  remainder  through  a sieve  into 
another  stewpan,  which  put  on  the  fii'e ; and  when  it 
boils  stir  in  four  or  five  good  spoonsful  of  plain 
sauces  (see  Sauces) ; when  that  boils,  put  in  a few 
truffles,  mushrooms,  morells,  fat  livers,  and  let  it 
boil  till  nearly  as  thick  as  sauce  in  general.  Having 
taken  the  stewed  pig  up,  and  laid  it  on  the  dish, 
cut  a sweetbread  (which  has  been  stewed)  into  slices, 
laying  it  round  the  pig,  put  a leasou  of  two  yolks 
of  eggs  and  a little  cream  into  the  sauce  with  the 
other  things ; squeeze  in  half  a lemon  juice,  aud  poui’ 
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the  whole  over  the  pig ; he  careful  that  it  is  very  hot, 
but  be  sure  that  it  does  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  in. 
pigs’  pettitoes  a la  sainte-menehoijlde. 

Have  the  pettitoes  well  cleaned  and  washed,  take  a 
stewpan  of  a proper  size,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  an 
onion,  and  a carrot  cut  in  slices,  a few  peppercorns, 
parsley,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  a bay  leaf ; over  these 
lay  bards  of  fat  bacon,  then  place  the  pettitoes  regularly 
over,  then  another  layer  of  bacon,  then  pettitoes  again 
and  bacon  over  them  ; add  some  good  beef  stock  with 
a round  paper  laid  elose  on  the  top,  cover  it,  put 
them  to  stew  between  two  fires,  very  gently,  till  well 
done } then  take  them  off,  and  when  cool,  toss  them 
in  eggs  with  pepper  and  salt ; take  them  out  and  bread 
crumb  them,  lay  them  on  paper ; then  dip  them  in 
clarified  butter,  and  cramb  them  a second  time;  lay 
them  on  the  gridhon  and  grill  them  a fine  light  brown ; 
dish  them  up,  and  put  under  them  a good  remolade 
sauce  (see  Sauces). 

PORK  SAUSAGES. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  lean  pork  that  is  free  from 
gristle  and  skin,  shred  and  chop  it  very  fine,  then  chop 
four  pounds  of  beef  suet  and  as  much  pork  fat,  shred 
very  fine,  and  a good  handful  of  sage ; spread  out  the 
chopped  meat  on  a large  dish  and  shake  sage  over  it ; 
gi-ate  in  a couple  of  nutmegs,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and 
about  three  tea-spoonsful  of  sweet  herbs  chopped  very 
fine,  shake  over  it  the  suet  and  pork  fat,  mix  all  well 
up  together ; pot  it  close  down  with  paper  over  it. 
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It  will  be  better  to  stand  a day  or  two.  When  you 
wish  to  make  them  up,  roll  them  about  the  size  of  a 
sausage,  shake  them  in  a little  egg,  and  then  roll  them 
in  flour ; have  some  butter  on  the  Are,  and  when  very 
hot  put  them  in,  shaking  them  about  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time,  till  of  a flne  colour ; then  serve  them  hot 
to  table.  If  you  like  you  may  put  them  in  skins, 
taking  care  that  they  are  very  clean,  filling  them  gently 
with  a funnel,  or  they  stand  a chance  of  breaking. 
These  are  best  for  garnishing  a turkey. 

MOCK  BRAWN. 

Take  four  cow  heels,  well  cleaned  from  the  hair 
and  washed ; boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  till  very 
tender,  then  take  them  out  and  shred  them  in  long 
pieces,  which  put  in  a stewpan,  just  cover  them  wdth 
some  good  stock,  and  let  them  stew  doum  a little; 
have  ready  chopped  a handful  of  capers  and  half  as 
many  girkins,  which  stir  in  with  the  heels,  and  one 
glass  of  vinegar;  put  it  all  into  a mould  of  any 
shape  you  please,  (I  should  recommend  a plain  round 
or  oval  mould),  and  when  cold  take  it  out.  It  makes 
a good  dish  for  supper  eaten  with  bra^vn  sauce. 
Calves’  feet  may  he  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  CHICKEN. 

Chickens  h la  Macedoine 
. . a la  Nelle 

. . a I’Allemande 

. . farcie  a I’Estragon,  or  with  tarragon 
. . a I’Ecai-late 

. . grilles  with  Mushrooms 
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Chickens  a la  Turque 
. . a rHolIandaise 

. . Jl  la  Proven9ale 

. . aux  Hultres,  or  with  Oysters 

. . en  Haricot-vierge 

. . aux  Haricots  Verts,  or  with  French  Beans 
. . au  Celeri,  or  with  Celery 
..  aux  Chouxfleurs,  or  with  Cauliflower 

Poularde  aux  TrufFes 
. . aux  Quenelles  de  Veau 

. . a la  Financi&re 

Fricassee  of  Chicken  with  Mushrooms 
• . a I’ltalienne 

. . en  Haricot  Vierge 

. . aux  Petits  Pois 

Fillets  of  Chicken  saute  a la  d’Artoise 
. . a la  Bechamelle 

a la  Maltre  d’H6tel 
. . with  Endive 

. . a I’ltalienne 

. . k la  Ravigote 

. . a la  Reine 

Blanqnette  of  Chicken  with  Cucumbers 
. . . . in  a Casserole  of  Rice 

..  ..  with  Maccaroni 

Potage  k la  Camerani,  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands 
Cutlets  of  Chicken  grilled 
Mince  Chicken  with  the  legs  broiled 
. . in  a Timbale 

Gratin  of  Chicken 
Croquettes  of  Chicken 

. . . . k la  Royale 

Fillets  of  Chicken  in  a Savory  Jelly 
. . . . in  an  Italian  Salad 

Chicken  or  Fowl  forced  in  Savory  Jelly. 
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CHICKENS  A LA  MACEDOINE, 

Take  two  or  three  fine  young  chickens,  and  truss 
them  for  boiling,  with  bards  of  fat  bacon  tied  over  the 
breast.  Cut  two  cucumbers  the  size  of  a shilling,  fry 
them  a fine  light  brown,  and  stew  them  in  good  con- 
somme ; cut  a few  Trench  beans  square  and  boil  them, 
taking  care  to  keep  them  green ; some  mushrooms  that 
have  been  stewed,  five  or  six  heads  of  celery  cut  like 
the  cucumbers,  blanched  and  stewed  in  good  consomme, 
and  a head  or  two  of  cauliflowers  boiled.  "When  the 
chickens  have  boiled  very  gently  about  half  an  hour,  in 
some  mutton  broth  or  braize,  take  them  out,  drain 
them  from  the  liquor,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  and  place 
the  vegetables  round  according  to  your  taste ; pour 
some  good  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces),  with  about  half 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  over  the  chickens  and  vegetables, 
observing  that  the  whole  is  very  hot : let  the  dish  be 
- large  that  the  sauce  may  not  soil  the  cloth. 

CHICKENS  A LA  NELLE. 

Make  some  veal  forcemeat  as  dnected  (see  Force- 
meat), roll  it  up  about  three  inches  in  cncumference, 
and  the  same  in  length,  and  bod  it  till  done  in  some 
beef  stock ; with  a colander  spoon  put  them  to  di’ain 
on  a sieve.  Having  two  good  sized  chickens  well 
boiled  as  before  directed,  dish  them  up,  garnish  the 
forcemeat  round  and  between  them,  and  pom’  over 
them  some  good  bechamelle  sauce.  A fowl  may  be 
done  in  the  same  manner. 
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CHICKENS  A l’aLLEMANDE, 

Prepare  a paste  as  for  the  border  of  a dish^  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  a handful  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  a 
very  small  bit  of  butter;  mix  it  into  a stifip  paste, 
beat  it  with  the  rolling  pin,  and  give  it  one  turn ; roll 
it  out  as  thin  as  possible,  double  it  up  two  or  three 
times,  and  with  a very  sharp  knife  cut  it  in  fine  threads 
like  vermicelli;  blanch  it  in  some  water  with  a little 
salt  for  five  minutes,  then  drain  it  on  a sieve,  put  it  in 
a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a little  salt,  shake 
it  well  by  the  side  of  the  stove ; when  the  butter  begins 
to  fry  put  in  a little  consomme,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
till  nearly  dry ; stir  it  gently  about  with  a wooden 
spoon,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  a veiy  little  white 
pepper ; when  well  mixed,  spread  it  on  the  dish,  and 
lay  the  boiled  chickens  on  it,  with  some  good  becba- 
melle  sauce  poured  over  the  whole. 

CHICKENS  FARCIE  A l’eSTBAGON. 

The  same  veal  farce  must  be  made  as  for  b la  nelle, 
except  having  three  or  four  small  pullets,  instead  of 
two,  where  the  crop  was  put  in  the  farce,  securing  it 
well  by  turning  the  skin  over;  stew  them  in  some 
good  braize  till  done,  take  them  out,  drain  them  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish;  tarragon 
sauce  (see  Sauces)  must  be  put  over  them. 

CHICKENS  A l’eCARLATE. 

Roast  a couple  of  chickens ; a few  minutes  before 
dinner,  cut  them  up  while  hot,  trim  them,  take  off  the 
skin,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  with  pieces  of  tongue  cut 
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like  a heart,  placed  between  the  pieces  according  to 
your  fancy.  The  sauce  should  be  some  strong  con- 
somme and  plain  sauce  boiled  thick  to  a fine  colour,  into 
which  stir  a bit  of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  nearly  half 
a lemon ; pour  it  over  the  chicken  veiy  hot,  and  serve 
it  to  table. 

, CHICKENS  GRILLES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Have  two  fine  chickens,  take  out  the  inside,  split 
them  in  two,  take  out  the  back  bone,  beat  them  wdth  a 
wooden  spoon,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  set 
them  on  the  gridiron  over  a charcoal  fire  to  broil  for 
half  an  hour ; mind  to  lay  the  inside  downwards  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  so  till  nearly  done ; turn  the 
other  side  in  order  to  give  it  a fine  light  brown  colour ; 
put  some  stewed  mushrooms  into  a stewpan,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  beef  stock  and  plain  sauce;  boil  it 
gently  to  the  thickness  of  sauce  in  general ; add  a very 
little  cayenne  pepper  and  a little  lemon  juice,  mix  them 
well,  (and  having  laid  the  chickens  on  the  dish),  pour 
the  sauce  over  them  or  lay  them  over  it. 

CHICKENS  A LA  TORQUE. 

Take  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  pick  and 
blanch  it,  drain  it  upon  a sieve,  and  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a bit  of  lean  ham,  a little  salt,  and  consommd 
enough  (with  a little  of  the  fat)  to  cover  it,  and  set  it 
over  a gentle  fire  to  stew  ; when  tender,  lay  it  on  the 
dish,  set  the  chickens  over  it,  smoothing  the  rice  neatly 
about  them.  The  sauce,  some  good  bechamelle  poured 
over  them.  A capon  or  large  fowl  may  be  dressed  in 
the  same  manner. 
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CHICKENS  A LA  HOLLANDAISE. 

Pick  some  parsley  very  fine^  each  leaf  separately, 
blanch  it,  and  drain  it  on  a sieve  j have  ready  some 
good  butter  sauce,  into  which  put  the  parsley;  having 
the  chickens  well  boiled,  dish  them  up  ; squeeze  a little 
lemon  juice  into  the  sauce  and  pour  it  hot  over  the 
chickens,  but  be  sure  it  does  not  boil. 

CHICKENS  A LA  PROVEN9ALE. 

Take  a couple  of  fine  large  chickens,  bone  them 
carefully  without  breaking  the  skin ; chop  some  parsley 
and  lemon-thyme  very  fine,  put  it  into  an  oval  stew- 
pan,  large  enough  to  hold  the  chickens,  with  some 
chopped  mushrooms,  a bay  leaf,  and  a bit  of  butter ; 
stir  them  well  on  the  fire  till  the  butter  begins  to  fry ; 
then  take  the  chickens,  and  put  a good  spoonful  of 
the  herbs  and  butter  into  the  inside,  with  some  pepper 
and  salt ; set  them  neatly  in  the  stewpan  in  the  herbs, 
with  the  breast  uppermost,  put  them  over  a moderate 
fire  to  stew,  shaking  and  turning  them  every  three  or 
four  minutes ; when  the  breast  has  taken  a fine  colour 
add  a ladle  of  consomm^  in  which  let  them  stew  for 
a few  minutes ; take  them  out  on  a dish,  add  four  or 
five  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces)  to  the  herbs 
and  consommd  and  stir  it  till  it  boils  to  nearly  the 
thickness  of  sauce  in  general ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  dish  up  the  chickens,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them. 

CHICKENS  AUX  HUITRES,  OR  WITH  OYSTERS. 

Put  five  dozen  oysters  in  a stewpan  with  their  liquor. 
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set  them  on  the  fire  till  they  boil,  take  them  oflf,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  beard  them ; put  them  into  another 
stewpan  with  the  liquor  di’ained  through  a sieve,  set 
them  on  the  fii’e  again  till  they  boil,  then  take  them  ofi" 
and  put  them  on  a sieve  to  di’ain ; put  a little  clarified 
butter  into  a stewpan,  into  which  put  the  oysters  ; set 
them  on  a gentle  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes,  add 
half  bechamelle  sauce  and  half  butter  sauce  (for  which 
see  Sauces)  enough  to  garnish  the  chickens ; the  chickens 
being  boiled  and  set  on  the  dish,  as  before  directed, 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  to  the  oyster  sauce 
making  it  very  hot,  pour  it  over  the  chickens,  and 
serve  them  to  table.  A fowl  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner. 

CHICKENS  EN  HAHICOT-VIEKGE. 

Three  small  chickens  make  the  best  appearance  for 
this  dish — truss  and  boil  them  in  good  broth ; cut 
three  or  fom*  turnips  into  small  squares  in  a basin  of 
water,  blanch  them  on  the  fii’e,  and  keep  skimming 
them  that  they  may  be  as  white  as  possible ; six  good 
heads  of  celery  must  be  cut  and  done  the  same ; when 
both  are  done,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  into 
two  separate  stewpans  with  some  good  pale  consomme, 
a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a very  little  sugar  and  salt, 
and  a round  paper  over  them;  when  stewed  nearly 
dry,  put  them. by  the  side  of  the  fire;  a few  minutes 
before  dinner  place  the  chickens  on  a dish,  garnish 
them  with  the  turnips  and  celery,  and  pour  some  good 
cream  sauce  (see  Sauces)  over  the  whole. 
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CHICKENS  WITH  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Cut  about  a bundred  French  beans  into  squares,  boil 
them  quick  in  soft  water  with  salt  to  keep  them  very- 
green,  and  when  done  do  not  let  them  stand  in  the 
water,  but  drain  them  on  a sieve  immediately ; a couple 
of  good  chickens  being  boiled  and  placed  on  the  dish, 
garnish  them  round  and  between  with  the  French  beans ; 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  into  some  hot  butter  sauce, 
pour  it  over  the  chickens,  and  serve  them  to  table. 

CHICKENS  WITH  CELERY. 

Cut  a dozen  heads  of  fine  white  celery  into  a basin 
of  water,  boil  them  in  clear  water,  skimming  it  if 
necessary  to  keep  it  as  white  as  possible;  when  done 
put  them  on  a sieve,  then  into  a stewpan  with  some 
good  consomme,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a httle  sugar 
and  salt,  and  a round  paper  over  it ; when  stewed 
nearly  dry,  put  them  again  on  a sieve  to  drain,  stir  the 
celery  into  some  good  bechamelle  sauce  ready  hot  (see 
Sauces) ; the  chickens  being  dished,  pour  the  sauce  all 
over  them.  You  may  di’ess  a fowl  or  turkey  the  same, 
or  garnish  the  chickens  with  celery  and  the  sauce  over 
them. 


CHICKENS  WITH  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Boil  five  or  six  heads  of  caulifiowers,  but  not  too 
much ; and,  having  two  or  three  chickens  well  boiled 
in  mutton  broth  or  braize,  dish  them  and  garnish 
them  neatly  round  and  between  with  cauliflower ; put 
the  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces)  very  hot,  but  not  boil- 
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ing,  over  tlie  chickens  and  cauliflowers  just  before  they 
are  sent  to  table. 

FOWL  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Take  a large  fowl,  well  trussed  for  boiling,  put 
into  the  inside  a few  truffles  well  stewed  and  prepared 
(as  see  Truffles) ; then  put  it  on  the  spit  with  a slice 
of  fat  bacon  on  the  breast,  and  paper  tied  over  it ; roast 
it  well,  set  it  on  the  dish,  garnish  it  with  truffles 
in  sauce  a Pespagnole,  or  brown  sauce  (see  Sauces), 
and  send  it  to  table. 

FOWL  AUX  QUENELLES  DE  VEAU. 

Make  a good  quantity  of  veal  forcemeat  as  directed 
(see  Forcemeat),  and  roll  it  out  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  in  length,  blanch  them  seven  or  eight  minutes  in 
some  beef  stock ; when  done,  drain  them  on  a sieve ; 
the  fowl  being  well  boiled  in  mutton  broth  or  braize, 
dish  it,  garnish  it  round  with  forcemeat,  and  pour 
over  it  some  good  bechamelle  sauce  with  a few  mush- 
rooms in  it. 

FOWL  A LA  FINANCIERE. 

The  fowl  being  stewed  in  braize  and  dished,  garnish 
it  with  a ragout  in  brown  sauce,  with  a leason  of  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  three  good  table  spoonsful  of  cream, 
shake  it  well  together,  and  with  a spoon  garnish  it 
about  the  fowl  just  before  it  goes  to  table. 

FRICASSEE  OF  CHICKENS  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Take  two  or  three  young  chickens,  singe  them,  take 
out  the  inside,  chop  off  the  feet  close  to  the  thigh 
bone,  then  the  pinions,  cut  ofi"  the  wings,  legs,  and 
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breast,  laying  them  on  a plate;  having  some  water  boil- 
ing,with  a little  salt  in  it ; put  in  the  legs  and  pinions  to 
boil  for  two  minutes  ; take  the  water  off  the  fire,  vidth 
the  legs  and  pinions  in  it ; put  in  the  breast  and 
wings,  let  them  remain  till  nearly  cold ; take  them 
out,  trim  them,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  lay  them  on  a 
plate.  Cut  two  or  three  mushrooms  into  a stewpan, 
a small  bit  of  lean  ham,  and  one  small  onion,  with  a 
bit  of  butter ; set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  fry ; 
stir  in  a spoonful  of  flour,  mix  by  degrees  some  good 
consomme,  about  a quart  j stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
boils ; put  in  the  chicken,  and  when  well  done,  take 
it  out  and  put  it  in  another  ste\^q)an.  Let  the  sauce 
reduce  the  same  as  for  bechamelle  sauce  (see  Savees) ; 
adding  some  good  cream,  pass  it  through  a tammy 
to  the  chicken,  into  which  put  a few  small  stewed 
mushrooms  ; make  it  very  hot,  and  before  you  send 
it  to  table,  add  a leason  of  one  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  cream  mixed  gently  in. 

FRICASSEE  OF  CHICKENS  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Prepare  this,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  except 
a few  minutes  before  it  is  served,  stir  in  gently  some 
parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  and  mushrooms,  chopped  fine 
and  stewed  in  butter ; then  a little  consomme,  which 
shake  gently  in  with  a leason  of  one  yolk  of  an  egg, 
a little  cream,  and  one  squeeze  of  lemon  juice ; make 
it  very  hot,  but  not  boiling,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

FRICASSEE  OF  CHICKENS,  EN  HARICOT-VIERGE. 

Cut  two  or  three  turnips,  and  six  heads  of  celery. 
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into  small  squares ; blanch  them  for  a few  minutes 
in  two  separate  stewpans,  with  a little  salt  in  the 
water;  drain  them  carefully  on  a sieve^  and  put  them 
to  stew  separately,  with  as  much  consomme  as  will 
cover  them ; a little  sugar  and  salt,  a small  bit  of 
butter,  and  a round  paper  laid  over  them ; when  stewed 
nearly  dry,  put  them  again  on  a sieve ; having  the 
fricassee  ready  and  very  hot,  take  it  out  of  the  sauce, 
lay  it  neatly  on  the  dish,  place  the  turnips  and 
celeiy  about  it,  with  a few  small  mushrooms ; pour 
the  sauce  over  the  whole,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

FRICASSEE  OF  CHICKENS  WITH  PEAS. 

Stew  about  half-a-pint  of  young  peas ; when 
the  fricassee  is  ready,  shake  them  gently  in,  and  serve 
it  to  table  as  directed  in  the  last  receipts. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  SAUTE  A LA  d’aRTOISE. 

Cut  out  the  fillets  of  two  large  chickens,  clarify 
some  butter,  and  pour  it  into  a cutlet  pan ; then  lay 
the  fillets  on  a table,  and  with  a sharp  knife,  take 
out  the  inner  fillet;  cut  the  large  one  into  two  or 
three  thin  slices,  its  full  length,  laying  them  smooth 
in  the  butter  ; sprinkle  a little  salt  over,  then  set 
the  cutlet  pan  over  a tolerably  quick  fire,  for  one 
minute,  shaking  and  turning  it  the  while,  then 
set  it  aside  to  drain  the  butter  from  it ; be  very  careful 
that  it  does  not  brown,  but  keep  it  as  white  as  possible ; 
trim  the  fillets  and  place  them  on  a hot  dish,  in  the 
shape  of  a star;  have  six  or  seven  livers  blanched  and 
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fried  in  butter,  for  two  minutes,  garnish  them  round 
the  ehieken ; add  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces),  with 
nearly  half  the  juice  of  a lemon  squeezed  in  the  last 
minute. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKENS  A LA  BECHAMELLE. 

The  chicken  being  prepared  and  dished  as  above, 
pour  some  bechamelle  sauce,  with  a few  mushrooms, 
neatly  over  it. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKENS  A LA  MAITEE  d’hOTEL. 

Chop  some  parsley  very  fine  and  blanch  it,  the 
chicken  being  cut  and  put  in  butter  as  before 
directed,  sprinkle  it  with  a little  of  the  chopped 
parsley,  mix  the  remainder  in  a little  butter  sauce 
(see  Sauces),  and  squeeze  in  nearly  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon;  when  the  chicken  is  dished,  put  this  sauce 
neatly  over  it. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  WITH  ENDIVE. 

Prepare  a dozen  heads  of  endive,  as  directed  for 
a leg  of  lamb,  with  cabbage  lettuce  (see  Dishes  of 
Lamb),  but  boil  it  more,  to  thicken  it,  before  you  stir 
in  the  yolks  of  eggs ; put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  smooth  it  over  with  a knife ; the  fillets  being 
prepared,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  receipts,  place 
them  neatly  over  the  endive,  and  some  good  bechamelle 
sauce  over  the  whole. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  SAUTE  A l’iTALIENNE. 

The  fillets  of  chicken  should  be  done  quickly  on  the 
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fire,  and  kept  as  white  as  possible dish  them,  and  put 
a sauce  k Fltalienne  over  them. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  A LA  RAVIGOTE. 

Put  some  good  tarragon  sauce  (see  Sauces)  over  the 
fillets,  when  dished  up  as  before  directed. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  A LA  REINE. 

The  fillets  being  cut,  and  laid  in  butter  as  directed 
in  the  former  receipts,  done  very  quickly  over  the  fire 
and  kept  quite  white,  pour  a good  bechamelle  sauce, 
with  a leason  of  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a spoonful  of 
cream  in  it,  very  hot  (but  not  boilmg  over  the  fillets). 
You  may  boil  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  half  the  breast 
of  a chicken,  rub  it  through  a tammy,  and  mix  it 
W’ith  the  sauce. 

BLANQUETTE  OF  CHICKEN  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

Take  the  fillets  of  two  fine  chickens  (the  legs  may 
be  washed  and  put  into  the  consomme  pot),  and  having 
some  butter  well  clarified,  put  into  a cutlet  or  saute 
pan,  lay  the  fillets  on  a table,  with'  the  skin  dowm- 
wardsj  take  out  the  inner  fillet,  cut  it  into  small 
collops  (about  the  size  of  a shilling),  and  lay  them 
in  the  butter ; when  the  whole  is  done,  sprinkle  a little 
salt  on  them,  set  the  pan  over  a quick  fire,  for  one 
minute,  stirring  them  about  the  whole  time ; set  your 
pan  aside  on  the  table  that  the  butter  may  run  from 
the  chicken ; trim  them  neatly,  and  put  them  in  some 
bechamelle  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; cut  up  two  cucumbers, 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  with  the  rind  taken  off, 
and  the  seeds  cut  out ; fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown 
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in  some  good  clarified  butter,  and  when  well  di'ained 
on  a sieve,  stew  them  very  gently  in  some  pale 
consomme  with  a very  little  sugar  and  salt;  when 
stewed  nearly  dry,  put  them  on  a sieve,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor  may  run  off,  toss  them  into 
the  sauce  with  the  chicken,  and  when  the  whole  is  very 
hot,  mix  in  a leason  of  one  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a 
little  cream,  put  it  out  into  the  dish  and  serve  it 
to  table. 

BLANQUETTE  OF  CHICKEN  IN  A CASSEROLE  OF  RICE. 

Stew  and  dish  up  the  rice  as  directed  for  a 
blauquette  of  veal  (see  Dishes  of  VeaJ),  the  chicken 
being  cut,  done  on  the  fire,  and  put  in  good  bechamelle 
sauce,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; make  it  very  hot, 
and  put  it  in  the  centre  of  the  rice  the  minute  the 
dinner  is  wanted. 

BLANQUETTE  OF  CHICKEN  WITH  MACCARONI. 

Eoil  some  fine  pipe  maccaroni  in  water,  till  very 
tender,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  salt,  drain  it  on  a 
sieve,  toss  it  in  a blanquette  of  chicken,  with  some 
good  bechamelle  sauce;  before  you  serve  it  to  table, 
and  while  very  hot,  shake  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  a table  spoonful  of  cream. 

[The  following  Potage  is  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  it  may 
be  served  as  a side  dish  in  the  second  coxirse.] 

POTAGE  A LA  CAMERANI. 

Procure  some  true  Naples  maccaroni,  and  excellent 
Parmesan  cheese,  some  very  good  butter,  about  two 
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dozen  livers  of  fine  fat  pullets  of  a tolerable  size  ; 
celery,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  viz. : cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips,  leeks,  &c.  Then  hash  tbe  livers, 
celery,  and  vegetables  together,  and  let  tbe  whole 
simmer  in  a stewpan  with  some  butter ; during  this 
time  blanch  the  maccaroni,  and  season  it  with  pepper 
and  spices,  and  let  it  drain  well ; then  take  the  dish 
that  is  to  be  sent  to  table,  and  which  ought  to  bear 
the  fire,  and  spread  a layer  of  maccaroni  at  the  bottom, 
then  a layer  of  the  mixed  meat  above  named,  and  on 
the  top  a layer  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese;  repeat 
these  layers  till  they  rise  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
dish — then  put  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  the  content 
simmer  till  they  have  acquired  a sufficient  degree  of 
heat. 

CUTLETS  OF  CHICKENS  GRILLES. 

Take  three  fine  chickens,  cut  the  fillets  out  of  each, 
the  half  of  the  bone  of  the  merry-thought,  which 
remains  in  the  thick  end,  take  out  and  place  it  in  the 
pointed  end  so  as  to  form  the  bone  of  a cutlet : haifing 
six  cutlets  trimmed  and  prepared,  toss  them  into  a 
basin,  with  one  egg  beaten  up,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt ; then  take  them  out  separately,  bread  crumb 
them,  lay  them  on  a sheet  of  paper : having  some 
butter  clarified,  dip  them  in  it,  and  do  them  in  crumbs 
of  bread  again,  and  lay  them  on  the  paper.  A quarter 
of  an  hour  before  dinner,  have  a fire  made  of  red  hot 
charcoal  ashes,  lay  them  on  a gridiron  and  turn  them 
till  of  a fine  brown  on  each  side ; dish  them  up,  reduce 
some  good  consomme  till  very  strong,  stir  in  one 
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spoonful  of  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces),  some  pepper  and 
salt  and  a little  juice  of  a lemon ; when  well  mixed, 
pour  it  in  between  the  cutlets. 

MINCE  CHICKEN  WITH  THE  LEGS  BROILED. 

Two  chickens  being  roasted  and  thoroughly  cold, 
cut  out  the  fillets,  trim  and  slice  them,  mince  them  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  stir  the  mince  in  some  bechamellc 
sauce  (see  Sauces),  cut  ofi"  the  legs,  take  out  the  hind 
bone  and  broil  them  till  well  browned  on  each  side ; 
the  mince  being  made  very  hot,  pour  it  in  the  dish, 
lay  the  legs  on  the  top,  garnish  it  with  sippets  of 
toast,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

MINCE  CHICKEN  IN  A TIMBALE. 

Prepare  a batter  with  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  a little 
nutmeg  grated, — four  eggs  stirred  in  one  at  a time, 
and  some  new  milk ; do  not  make  it  too  thin ; fry  it, 
as  for  pancakes,  but  lay  it  very  thin  in  the  pan,  and 
colour  it  only  on  one  side,  then  turn  it  on  a plate, 
have  a large  plain  mould  ready,  well  buttered ; lay 
one  of  the  pancakes  at  the  bottom,  cut  all  but  two  or 
three  in  halves,  and  lay  them  round  the  inside  of  the 
mould,  a whole  one  at  the  bottom  again  j nearly  fill  up 
the  mould  with  a good  thick  mince  of  chicken,  turn 
all  the  ends  of  the  pancakes  down  on  the  mince,  and 
lay  a whole  one  over  them,  this  may  be  done  in  the 
morning.  One  hour  before  dinner  put  it  in  a gentle 
oven,  and  when  the  dinner  is  wanted,  turn  it  out  of 
the  mould  on  the  dish ; a little  strong  gravy  may  be 
put  in  the  dish  if  you  think  proper. 
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GRATIN  OF  CHICKEN. 

Having  made  a good  mince  of  chicken  with  bi- 
chamelle  sauce  very  hot,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  shake  a 
few  bread  crumbs  over  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  clarified 
butter ; then  crumbs  of  bread  again ; and  a few 
minutes  before  dinner,  give  it  a fine  brown  colour  with 
the  red  hot  salamander. 

CBOOUETTES  OF  CHICKEN. 

Shred  and  chop  fine  the  breast  of  a roast  fowl, 
or  of  two  chickens ; have  some  good  hechamelle  sauce 
of  a double  thickness,  with  a good  bit  of  glaze  in  it; 
mix  in  the  chopped  chicken,  and  put  it  in  a basin  to 
cool : when  very  cold,  break  three  eggs  into  a basin, 
heat  them  well  up  with  a fork,  roll  the  mince  into  balls, 
about  the  size  of  a large  marble,  and  toss  them  into 
the  eggs  when  well  rolled  round ; take  them  out  with 
as  little  egg  as  possible;  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs, 
lay  them  on  paper ; dip  them  again  in  the  eggs,  and 
then  again  in  crumbs  of  bread ; a few  minutes  before 
dinner,  fry  them  in  lard,  a fine  light  brown  colour, 
and  fry  also  two  haudsful  of  parsley  well  picked,  lay 
it  on  paper  to  drain  off  the  fat ; lay  a napkin  on  the 
dish ; first  put  the  parsley,  then  the  croquettes  neatly 
round  and  over  it  till  covered,  and  send  it  to  table. 

CROQUETTES  A LA  ROYALE. 

The  same  method  is  employed  in  these  as  the  last, 
except  that  less  chicken  is  necessaiy  to  make  up  the 
usual  quantity;  chop  some  tongue,  truffles,  and  mush- 
rooms, with  the  chickens. 
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FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  IN  A SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Two  roasted  chickens  must  be  filleted,  and  the  fillets 
sliced,  and  cut  about  the  size  of  a shilling;  prepare 
some  savoury  or  aspic  jelly,  by  putting  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  in  a stewpan,  about  three  spoonsful  of 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little  salt ; beat  them  up  with 
a fork,  pour  in  about  two  quarts  of  good  consomme, 
continually  stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  take  the 
spoon  out,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  till  reduced  to 
one  quart ; run  it  very  gently  through  a jelly-bag, 
throw  ill  a little  chopped  tarragon  and  chervil ; fill 
the  mould  half  full ; when  set,  place  the  chicken  neatly 
round,  and  when  quite  set,  fill  it  up  ; when  the  whole 
is  stiff,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  by  dipping  it  in 
warm  water ; this  in  general  serves  for  a second  course 
(!!si),  or  for  a supper.  You  may,  with  cutters,  cut 
your  chicken  in  what  shape  you  choose. 

FILLETS  OF  CHICKEN  IN  AN  ITALIAN  SALAD. 

Take  one  or  two  chickens,  cut  out  the  fillets,  cut 
them  in  three  thin  slices,  and  lay  them  on  a plate ; 
place  a cabbage  lettuce,  shredded  fine,  some  celery  cut 
small,  and  some  sliced  cucumbers  Avith  a little  picked 
chervil  mixed  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  dish ; 
lay  the  chicken  round  in  the  shape  of  a star  ; two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  a cucumber  sliced,  six  anchovies  well 
washed  and  cut  in  shi’eds,  a few  French  beans,  and  a 
cauliflower  boiled,  must  be  placed  about  the  salad, 
according  to  your  taste ; for  the  sauce  k Tltalieune  (see 
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Sauces).  This  will  do  for  a second  course  or  a supper 
dish. 

CHICKEN  OR  FOWL  FORCED  IN  A SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Prepare  a fowl  as  directed  for  a raised  pie  with  force- 
meat, and  a jelly  as  in  the  last  receipt  but  one;  half 
fill  the  mould  with  the  jelly,  and  when  stiff  lay  in 
the  fowl,  and  fill  the  mould  with  the  remainder  of 
the  jelly.  This,  when  turned  out,  is  a very  proper 
dish  for  supper. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  TURKEY. 

Turkey  with.  Truffles  Turkey  with  Oysters 

. . a I’Espagnole  . . en  Haricot-vierge 

with  Sausages  . . en  Ragoht 

. . a la  Royale  , , to  be  served  cold. 

Turkey  being  similar  to  a fowl  may  be  dressed  in  fil- 
lets, or  made  in  entree  in  the  same  manner  ; but  I shall 
give  a few  receipts  for  the  method  of  dressing  turkey  in 
general.  Though  it  may  be  dressed  in  every  way  like 
fowl,  it  is  better  not,  for  cutting  an  undressed  tm-key 
into  fillet,  may  be  termed  extravagance,  which  should 
be  avoided  by  every  good  cook. 

TURKEY  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Take  a turkey,  singe  it,  crush  the  feet  with  a 
chopper,  draw  out  the  sinews  by  squeezing  them 
between  the  door,  truss  it  like  a fowl  for  boiling, 
or  have  it  from  the  poulterer  ready  prepared;  set  it 
on  the  spit,  put  a few  good  truffles  with  their  sauce, 
and  plenty  of  good  stufflng  into  the  crop  ; cover  the 
breasts  with  bards  of  fat  bacon  and  a paper,  which 
must  be  tied  on,  put  it  to  roast  according  to  the 
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size ; a few  minutes  before  it  is  done^  cut  off  the  paper 
and  bards  of  bacon,  and  let  it  take  a fine  brown  colour  j 
set  it  on  a dish  and  pour  some  good  truffle  sauce 
round  it,  for  which  (see  Sauces). 

TURKEY  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Take  half  a hundred  fine  Spanish  chestnuts,  roast 
and  skin  them,  put  them  to  simmer  gently  in  a ladleful 
of  good  consomme,  and  a very  little  sugar  and  salt ; 
when  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  sauce  in  general, 
gently  mix  in  a little  portable  soup  (if  you  think  it 
not  strong  enough),  a few  mushrooms  and  truffles  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; the  turkey  being  roasted 
and  set  on  the  dish  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  pour 
the  sauce  round  it,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

TURKEY  WUTH  SAUSAGES. 

Having  roasted  a turkey  and  fried  some  sausages 
(for  which  see  page  135),  garnish  them  round  the 
turkey,  and  serve  it  to  table  with  good  strong  gravy. 
Bread  sauce  in  a boat. 

TURKEY  A LA  ROYALE. 

Prepare  a mince  of  tongue,  ham,  mushrooms,  and 
truffles,  put  them  into  a Spanish  or  bx’own  .sauce 
(see  Sauces)  ; the  turkey  being  roasted,  dish  it  up, 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  in  the  mince,  poui’  it  round, 
and  send  it  to  table. 

TURKEY  WITH  OYSTERS. 

Take  a good  white  turkey,  truss  it  for  boiling,  with 
the  feet  turned  up  like  a fowl,  tic  a few  slices  of  fat 
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bacon  over  tlie  breast,  boil  it  gently  in  a braize  or  stock 
pot,  take  it  up  a few  minutes  before  it  is  wanted,  to 
drain  the  liquor  from  it;  take  out  the  skewers  and 
packthread  which  trussed  it,  set  it  on  a large  dish,  and 
pour  plenty  of  good  oyster  sauce  over  it,  for  which  (see 
Sauces).  Some  stuffing  must  be  put  in  the  crop,  as 
directed  for  turkeys  when  roasted. 

TURKEY  EK  HARICOT-VIERGE. 

Cut  into  small  squares  fom*  or  five  turnips,  blanch 
them  on  the  fire,  put  them  to  stew  in  some  good  con- 
somme with  a little  sugar,  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter, 
and  a round  paper  over  them ; let  them  stew  very 
gently  till  nearly  dry,  then  lay  them  carefully  on  a 
sieve ; half  a dozen  heads  of  celery  must  be  cut,  and 
stewed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turnips  in  a separate 
stewpan.  The  turkey  being  well  boiled  and  laid  on  the 
dish,  garnish  it  round  with  the  turnips  and  celery,  and 
over  the  whole  poi.u’  some  bechamelle  sauce  (see 
Sauces). 

TURKEY  EN  RAGOUT. 

Have  a ragoht  in  bechamelle  sauce,  of  mushrooms, 
truffles,  coclCs-comb,  fat  livers,  and  artichoke  bottoms, 
lay  them  over  and  about  the  turkey  when  boiled  and 
laid  on  the  dish. 

TURKEY  TO  BE  SERVED  COLD. 

This  must  be  dressed  like  a fowl  forced  in  savory 
jelly  (sec  Jellies),  and  serve  for  supper  or  a cold  enter- 
tainment ; or  it  may  be  done  without  setting  it  in  jelly, 
by  laying  it  on  the  dish,  cutting  the  jelly  into  pieces 
and  garnishing  it  round. 
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Ducks  stewed  with  Red  Cabbage 
. . farci  a I’Espagnole 
. . with  a Puree  of  Carrots 
. . a la  Bretonne 

. . aux  Legumes,  or  with  Vegetables 

. . a la  Braize 

. . a I’Orange 

. . eu  Salmis 

. . en  Salmis,  a I’Estragon 

. . aux  TrutFes 

. . grilles  aux  Champignons 

. . in  a Tureen  with  young  Peas. 

DUCKS  STEWED  WITH  RED  CABBAGE. 

Having  singed  and  trussed  your  ducks,  witli  pepper 
and  salt  in  the  inside,  put  them  to  stew  very  gently 
for  one  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  in  some  good 
braize  that  beef  or  cutlets  have  been  stewed  in:  the 
while  shred  the  cabbage  very  fine,  wash  it,  and  drain 
it  on  a sieve  for  a few  minutes,  put  it  to  stew  with  a 
good  bit  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  in  a 
stewpan  closely  cbvered,  shaking  it  every  three  or  four 
minutes.  If  it  should  get  dry  and  burn  at  the  bottom, 
add  nearly  a ladle  of  good  consomme ; when  well  done 
and  tender,  mix  in  a small  glass  of  vinegar,  lay  it  on 
the  dish,  and  the  ducks  over  it : cover  it  and  serve  it 
to  table. 

DUCKS  FARCI  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Take  three  small  ducks,  hone  them  without  breaking 
the  skin,  put  in  a farce  of  veal  (see  Forcemeat), 
place  them  neatly  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  with 
bards  of  bacon  laid  under  and  over  them;  carrots. 
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onions,  parsley,  a small  bit  of  garlic,  baylcaf,  and 
pepper  and  salt,  with  good  consomme  or  beef  stock, 
just  enough  to  cover  them ; let  them  stew  for  one  hour 
and  a half ; take  them  out  with  a small  slice,  let  them 
drain  for  a few  minutes,  dish  them  up  and  pour 
some  good  sauce  a hespagnole  (see  Sauces),  with  a 
few  mushrooms  over  them,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon. 

DUCKS  WITH  A PUEEE  OF  CAKKOT9. 

Scrape  and  cut  in  quarters  eight  or  nine  large 
carrots,  boil  them  very  tender,  put  them  in  a sieve, 
and  when  drained,  stir  them  well  on  the  fire  with  a 
good  bit  of  butter ; when  well  mashed  and  the  butter 
begins  to  fry,  put  in  half  a ladle  of  consomme,  when  diy, 
add  as  much  more,  then  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  good 
plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  add  a little  salt  and  a small 
bit  of  sugar,  rub  the  whole  through  a tammy  into  a 
large  ish ; put  it  again  in  a stewpan ; and  before  it 
is  wanted,  stir  it  well  on  the  fire  with  a wooden  spoon ; 
if  not  strong  enough,  add  a bit  of  glaze;  pour  it  in 
the  dish,  and  lay  the  ducks  (stewed  as  for  red  cabbage) 
in  the  centre. 

DUCKS  A LA  BRETONNE. 

Slice  three  or  four  fine  onions  in  a stewpan  with 
a small  bit  of  carrot,  parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  a piece 
of  lean  ham,  and  a bit  of  butter : stir  them  on  the 
fire  till  of  a fine  brown  colour;  add  a small  ladle  of 
consomme  which  must  gently  boil  till  above  half 
reduced ; then  put  in  thi’ec  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce 
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(see  Sauces)  and  when  it  has  hoiled  for  five  minutes, 
stir  in  two  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  rub  the  whole  through 
the  tammy,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan  : having  some 
haricot-beans  well  boiled,  shake  them  gently  in,  and 
make  the  whole  very  hot,  lay  it  on  a warm  dish  and 
the  stewed  ducks  on  it. 

DUCKS  AUX  LEGUMES,  OR  WITH  VEGETABLES. 

Take  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery,  cut  and  turn  them 
the  same  as  for  a piece  of  beef  aux  legumes  (see  Beef), 
and  stew  them  in  the  same  manner ; when  the  ducks 
have  stewed  gently  in  some  good  braize,  take  out  the 
skewers,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  garnish  them  round  with 
the  vegetables  with  the  addition  of  three  or  four  savoy 
cabbages  stewed,  and  intermixed  with  the  vegetables  ; 
pour  over  the  whole  a good  brown  sauce,  with  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  squeezed  in ; and  send  it  very  hot  to 
table. 

DUCKS  A LA  BRAIZE. 

Take  two  ducks,  lard  them  well  through  the  breast 
with  slips  of  ham,  lay  them  in  a stewpan  wuth  a piece 
of  beef  at  the  bottom,  slices  of  bacon,  and  npon 
them  the  ducks;  cover  them  over  with  bacon  and 
bits  of  beef  or  veal,  a carrot,  onion,  parsley,  pepper- 
corns, salt,  clove  of  garlic,  a little  allspice,  and  a 
bayleaf ; pour  some  good  beef  stock  or  braize  on  them, 
and  set  them  to  stew  very  gently  between  two  fires, 
for  nearly  three  hours ; take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  the  dish ; for  the  sauce  some  good  strong  espagnole 
or  brown  sauce  (see  Sauces),  with  a couple  of  glasses 
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of  Madeira,  and  parsley  and  thyme  well  chopped,  and 
put  it  in  when  the  whole  is  boiled  to  a good  thickness ; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  mix  it  well  and 
pour  it  over  the  ducks  just  as  they  are  going  to  table, 

DUCKS  A l’oRANGE. 

Let  a couple  of  ducks  be  half  roasted,  take  them 
from  the  spit,  cut  them  neatly  up,  and  lay  them  in 
a stevvpan  to  which  put  a little  consomme  and  a 
glass  of  Port  wine ; when  they  have  boiled  gently  for 
ten  minutes,  add  three  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see 
Sauces).  When  the  whole  has  boiled  again  and  you 
find  the  duck  done,  take  them  out,  dish  and  garnish 
them  with  fried  bread ; let  the  sauce  reduce  to  its  usual 
thickness,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange,  mix  it 
well,  and  pour  it  very  hot  over  the  duck.  Wild  ducks 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

DUCKS  EN  SALMIS. 

Let  the  ducks  be  half  roasted,  as  directed  in  the 
former  receipt,  cut  them  up,  laying  the  legs,  wings, 
and  breast,  in  one  stewpan,  and  the  back  bone  in 
another ; let  the  legs  and  wings  stew  gently  in  a little 
good  consomme  till  nearly  dry,  put  one  small  onion,  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  a few  stalks  of  parsley,  and  a ladle  of 
consomme  in  the  stewpan  with  the  back  bone ; when  it 
boils,  add  three  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces), 
and  let  it  boil,  gently  stirring  it  now  and  then,  till  of 
the  usual  thickness ; squeeze  the  whole  through  a 
tammy  into  the  stewpan  with  the  duck;  make  it  very 
hot,  place  the  duck  in  the  dish,  garnished  with  fried 
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bread  j stir  in  the  sauce  a leason  of  one  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  a spoonful  of  cream,  pour  it  over  the  duck 
and  serve  it  to  table. 

DUCKS  EN  SALMIS  A l’eSTRAGON. 

Prepare  these  in  a salmis,  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  but  before  you  serve  it  to  table,  shake  in  some 
tarragon  and  chervil  chopped  fine  and  blanched,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar ; a leason  the  same 
as  before. 

DUCKS  AUX  TRUFFES,  OR  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Take  two  fine  ducks,  singe  and  truss  them  neatly, 
and  having  some  truffles  stewed  with  chopped  parsley, 
thyme,  and  mushrooms,  put  a few  inside  of  the  ducks ; 
spit  them  with  bards  of  bacon  over  them,  and  roast 
them  like  a fowl  with  truffles  (see  page  144),  and  with 
the  same  sauce ; wild  ducks  may  be  done  the  same. 

DUCKS  GRILLES  AUX  CHAMPIGNONS  OR  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

The  inside  being  taken  out  of  two  ducks,  turn  the 
legs  under  the  skin,  and  with  a large  knife  divide 
them  in  two,  by  cutting  them  down  the  middle : beat 
them  with  a wooden  spoon,  dip  them  in  some  good 
clarified  butter,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a 
gentle  charcoal  fire.  The  inside  must  lay  towards  the 
fire  till  nearly  done,  then  tmm  them  on  the  other  side, 
let  them  be  of  a fine  brown  colour  ; sprinkle  pepper 
and  salt  over  them  now  and  then  while  broiling ; when 
done  lay  them  on  the  dish,  and  pour  mushroom  sauce 
over  them  as  for  broiled  chicken  (see  Sauces). 
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DUCKS  WITH  YOUNG  PEAS. 

Having  a couple  of  ducks  well  roasted,  neatly  cut 
them  up  all  but  the  back  bone,  and  put  in  a stewpan 
with  young  peas  that  have  been  well  stewed  in  plenty 
of  cream  sauce  (see  Vegetables) ; shake  in  a leason  of 
two  yolks  of  eggs  with  a little  cream,  and  serve  them 
in  a tureen  or  a dish,  with  a good  border  of  paste  (see 
Pastry). 

MADE  DISHES  OE  PIGEON. 

Pigeons  farci  a I’Estragon,  or  with  Tan'agon 
. . d la  Dauphine 
. . a la  Lune 

. . aux  TrufFes,  or  with  Truffles 
. . en  Compote 
. . au  Court-bouiUon 
. . en  Marinade 
. . en  Ragout 

. . grilles  with  Mushroom  Sauce 

. . a I’Allemande 
. . farci  a I'Hollandaise 

. . aux  Quenelles  a I’Espagnole 

PIGEON  FARCI  A l’eSTRAGON,  OR  WITH  TARRAGON  SAUCE. 

Take  five  or  six  fine  young  pigeons,  prepare  them 
like  a fowl  for  stewing  with  the  legs  turned  in,  put 
into  the  crop  a good  farce  of  veal  (see  Veal  Forcemeat) , 
draw  the  skin  close  over  it,  and  tie  bards  of  fat  bacon 
on  the  breast ; set  them  to  stew  gently  in  good  braize, 
in  which  beef  or  veal  has  been  stewed  till  vex’y  tender ; 
with  a small  slice,  carefully  take  them  out,  untruss  them, 
and  lay  them  on  the  dish ; for  the  sauce,  some  good 
tarragon  poured  over  the  tvbole  very  hot. 
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PIGEONS  A LA  DAUPHINE. 

Stew  five  or  six  pigeons,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
dish,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; have  a ragout  of 
fat  livers,  cocksy-combs,  mushrooms,  and  artichoke 
bottoms  stewed,  shake  it  gently  in  some  good  butter 
sauce  (see  Sauces) ; when  very  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  an  orange,  and  a very  little 
lemon  juice,  with  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and 
a table  spoonful  of  cream ; when  the  pigeons  are  laid 
on  the  dish,  pour  the  whole  over  them,  and  send  them 
to  table. 

PIGEONS  A LA  LUNE. 

The  pigeons  being  well  stewed  and  laid  on  a dish, 
garnish  them  with  an  omelette  (see  Eggs),  cut  in 
rounds  with  a cutter ; bread  cut  in  the  shape  of  a half 
moon  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  colour;  the  pigeons 
being  thus  garnished,  pour  over  the  whole  a good 
sauce  a ritalienne  (see  Sauces). 

PIGEONS  AUX  TRUFFES,  OR  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Having  some  pigeons  trussed  as  for  stewing,  put  a 
few  trufiles,  which  have  been  stewed,  with  chopped 
mushrooms,  parsley,  and  thyme,  into  their  inside : 
spit  them  carefully  with  butter  paper  tied  round  them, 
roast  them  till  well  done,  and  of  a fine  light  brown 
colour,  then  take  them  from  the  spit,  and  carefully 
lay  them  on  the  dish ; garnish  them  with  truffles  in 
sauce,  and  serve  them  to  table.  Partridges  or  pheasants 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 
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PIGEONS  IN  A COMPOTE. 

Bone  five  or  six  pigeons  witliout  breaking  the 
skin,  fill  them  with  a good  farce  of  veal  (see  Veal  Force- 
meat), place  them  neatly  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan, 
then  add  one  glass  of  Madeira,  a few  truffles,  mush- 
rooms, cloves,  a small  bit  of  garlic,  peppercorns,  and 
salt,  and  nearly  cover  them  with  good  consomme ; 
let  them  stew  (turning  them  at  times)  till  nearly  dry, 
place  them  on  a dish ; then  have  a good  bechamelle 
sauce  ready,  into  which  put  a few  truffles  and  mush- 
rooms ; when  the  sauce  is  very  hot,  stir  in  a leason 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a spoonful  of  cream  ; place 
the  pigeons  properly  on  the  dish,  and  garnish  them 
round  with  six  very  small  rolls  fried,  with  the  inside 
crumb  taken  out,  and  the  sauce  over  the  whole;  or 
you  may  serve  them  with  sauce  k I’espagnole. 

PIGEONS  AU  COURT-BOUILLON. 

Let  some  pigeons  he  trussed  and  prepared  with  a 
good  farce  in  the  crop,  as  directed  in  the  first  receipt 
for  pigeons : cut  a carrot  in  slices,  onions,  parsley, 
one  clove  of  garlic,  peppercorns,  salt,  and  a bayleaf ; 
lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  large  enough 
to  hold  the  pigeons,  over  which  put  thin  hards  of  fat 
bacon,  then  the  pigeons,  and  bacon  over  them ; cover 
the  pigeons  with  good  braize  and  nearly  half  a bottle 
of  Sherry  : let  the  whole  stew  gently  between  two  fires 
till  very  tender;  take  them  off,  and  let  them  stand  in 
the  braize  till  half  cold,  then  with  a slice  carefully 
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take  them  out,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  and  while  very 
hot  pour  over  them  a good  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces) 
rather  stronger  than  usual,  with  nearly  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  squeezed  into  it. 

PIGEONS  IN  A MARINADE. 

Take  six  young  pigeons,  split  them  in  two,  take  out 
the  back  bone ; the  other  two  halves  of  each  pigeon 
lay  in  a marinade,  of  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  about 
four  table  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  salt,  peppercorns,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  carrot,  onion,  parsley,  and  a bayleaf ; 
the  pigeons  must  stand  in  this  pickle  for  six  hours  at 
least ; then  lay  them  on  a plate,  have  some  good  lard 
quite  hot,  shake  them  in  flour,  fry  them  till  well  done 
and  of  a fine  brown  colour ; lay  them  on  paper,  and 
when  wanted,  dish  them  up ; the  sauce  must  be  butter 
sauce  (see  Sauces)  made  strong,  and  about  one  table 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  introduced;  mushrooms 
may  go  in  the  marinade,  and  fry  them  after  the 
pigeons. 

PIGEONS  EN  RAGOUT. 

Having  trussed  and  prepared  some  pigeons,  the 
number  according  to  the  dish,  with  a farce  of  veal  in 
the  crops,  put  them  to  stew  in  good  beef  or  veal  braize 
till  well  done ; then  carefully  place  them  on  the  dish 
you  mean  to  send  to  table,  and  pour  a good  ragout  of 
mushrooms,  livers,  cocks’-combs,  artichoke  bottoms, 
and  balls  of  forcemeat  round  and  over  them.  The 
ragoht  must  be  mixed  with  bechamelle  sauce  (see 
Sauces). 
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PIGEONS  GRILLES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

If  for  a large  dish,  cut  six  pigeons,  as  directed  for 
a marinade  (see  p.  165),  have  some  clarified  hutter 
ready,  into  which  dip  the  pigeons,  set  them  to  hroil 
over  a gentle  charcoal  fire,  with  the  bone  side  down- 
wards, which  must  remain  till  near  done ; then  turn 
them  on  the  other,  that  it  may  also  take  a fine  brown 
colour  ; lay  them  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good 
mushroom  sauce  (see  Sauces). 

PIGEONS  A l’aLLEMANDE. 

Make  a paste  with  about  two  ounces  of  flom’,  a very 
small  bit  of  butter,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
work  it  well  up  till  very  smooth  and  stiflF,  roll  it  out  as 
thin  as  a wafer  ; this  done,  double  it  four  or  five  times 
over,  and  with  a sharp  knife  shred  it  as  fine  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  appear  like  vermicelli ; boil  it  quick  for 
five  minutes  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a little  salt,  when 
done,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  put  it  to  stew  with  a 
small  bit  of  butter  in  a stewpan;  when  the  butter 
begins  to  fry,  put  in  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  con- 
sommd,  and  let  it  stew  again  till  nearly  dry ; grate  in 
a little  nutmeg,  and  put  in  two  or  three  spoonsful  of 
bechamelle  sauce ; lay  your  paste  on  the  dish,  and  the 
pigeons  over  it  (being  stewed  as  directed  in  the  first 
receipt),  and  bechamelle  sauce  over  the  w^hole,  send- 
ing it  hot  to  table. 

PIGEONS  FARCI  A l’hOLLANDAISE. 

Put  a farce  of  veal  in  the  crops  of  four  pigeons,  and 
stew  them  in  good  braize  ; when  done,  lay  them  on  the 
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dish  j then  having  some  butter  sauee  ready,  pick  some 
parsley  very  fine  by  taking  each  small  leaf  separately, 
blanch  it  for  a few  minutes,  then  drain  it  on  a sieve 
and  mix  it  into  your  sauce  j make  it  very  hot,  but  not 
boding,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  pour 
it  over  the  pigeons. 

PIGEONS  ATJX  aUENELLES  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Prepare  a veal  forcemeat,  and,  having  six  pigeons 
trussed  for  stewing,  put  some  of  it  in  the  crops,  and 
then  stew  your  pigeons  gently  between  two  fii’es  in  good 
braize  ; the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat  make  into  long 
round  rolls,  boil  them  for  a few  minutes  in  beef  stock 
or  mutton  broth,  and  put  them  to  stew  gently  in  good 
consomme  ; when  stewed  till  nearly  dry,  and  the  pigeons 
likewise  well  done,  place  them  on  the  dish,  garnish  the 
forcemeat  round  them,  and  pour  sauce  h Pespagnole 
(or  brown  sauce)  over  the  whole,  with  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  mixed  in. 
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Pheasant  with  Truffles 
. . with  Celery 

. . farci  a I’Espagnole 

. . a ITtalienne 


Pheasant  en  Filets 
. . h I’Allemande 

. . a la  Turque 

. . au  Gratin. 


These  are  a few  only  of  the  principal  receipts  for 
dressing  this  beautiful  bird  j it  may  be  done  in  almost 
every  manner  a fowl  is,  besides  en  petits  pates  (see 
Pies),  croquettes  (see  page  152),  in  an  aspic  jelly,  or 
Italian  salad. 
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PHEASANT  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Take  one  fine  large  pheasant  'two  if  for  a large  dish), 
and  prepare  it  as  a fowl  for  boiling,  with  bards  of  bacon 
on  the  breast;  put  four  or  five  good  truffles  in  the 
inside,  and  some  chopped  with  parsley  and  thyme ; 
roast  it  till  well  done,  and  of  a fine  brown  colour,  then 
dish  it  up  and  garnish  it  with  a good  brown  sauce  with 
truffles  and  mushrooms  in,  as  in  page  163. 

PHEASANT  WITH  CELERY. 

Let  a pheasant  be  prepared  as  a fowl  for  boiling, 
then  stew  it  in  any  kind  of  braize  you  may  have  till 
well  done ; having  six  fine  heads  of  celery,  cut  in  rounds 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  blanch  them  for  a few 
minutes,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  to  stew 
in  good  consomme  till  nearly  dry;  have  some  good 
brown  sauce  ready,  with  a bit  of  butter  mixed  in  it, 
put  the  celei’y  to  it,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  stir 
it  gently,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the  pheasant,  send- 
ing it  hot  to  table. 

PHEASANT  FARCI  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Make  a veal  forcemeat  (see  Forcemeats),  part  of 
which  put  into  the  crop  of  the  pheasant  (it  being 
prepared  for  stewing),  and  the  remainder  make  in  long 
rolls ; blanch  and  stew  them  as  directed  for  pigeons, 
with  the  same  sauce  (see  page  167). 

PHEASANT  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Having  a couple' of  small  pheasants  (or  one  large 
one),  well  stewed,  with  a farce  in  the  crops,  place  them 
carefully  on  a dish,  pour  a sauce  a I’ltalieune  over  the 
whole  and  send  them  to  table. 
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PHEASANT  IN  FILLETS, 

Cut  cut  the  fillets  of  the  breast,  as  of  a fowl ; lay 
them  on  the  table,  and  with  a large  sharp  knife  cut 
them  in  three  thin  slices,  which  carefully  lay  in  some 
good  clarified  butter.  When  the  whole  is  done, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them ; do  them  over  a quick 
fire,  for  a minute  only  (turning  them  on  each  side), 
but  be  careful  that  they  are  not  brovm ; drain  them 
from  the  butter ; neatly  dish  them  up,  in  the  form  of 
a star,  and  put  over  them  some  good  butter  sauce, 
very  hot,  with  half  of  a lemon  squeezed  in  it. 

FILLETS  OF  PHEASANTS  A l’aLLEMANDE. 

Make  a paste,  and  prepare  it  as  for  chickens  s\  kalle- 
mande  (see  page  139) ; when  well  done,  lay  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  then  place  your  pheasant  (it  being 
in  fillets,  and  done  as  in  the  last  receipt)  neatly  round 
it ; pour  some  good  bechamelle  sauce  made  very  hot 
over  it,  and  serve  them  to  table.  A whole  pheasant 
may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  chickens  a 
Tallemande. 

PHEASANTS  A LA  TUHQUE, 

Take  two  fine  young  pheasants,  prepare  them  as 
chickens  for  stewing,  with  bards  of  fat  bacon  laid  over 
the  breasts ; then  put  them  to  stew  very  gently  in 
good  braize,  till  done  j the  while,  having  some  rice  well 
stewed  in  some  good  consomme,  with  a small  quantity 
of  the  fat,  a little  salt,  and  a bit  of  lean  ham ; when 
well  stewed,  so  that  no  liquid  remains,  lay  it  neatly  in 
the  dish,  and  the  pheasants  on  the  top,  and,  when 
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wanted,  pour  over  the  whole  a good  bechamelle 
sauce. 

GEATIN  OF  PHEASANT. 

Mince  the  breast  of  a pheasant,  that  has  been  well 
roasted,  very  fine ; put  it  in  some  good  bechamelle 
sauce,  and  mix  it  well  up,  with  a little  lemon  juice 
squeezed  in ; then  pour  it  in  the  dish,  shake  a few 
bread  crumbs  over  it ; sprinkle  it  with  clarified  butter, 
and  crumbs  of  bread  again;  just  before  it  is  wanted, 
colour  it  with  the  salamander. 


MADE  DISHES  OF  PARTRIDGE. 


Partridges  with  Truffles 

. . with  Red  Cabbage 
t . a la  Lune 

. . k I’ltalienne 

. . en  Salmis,  or  Hash 

..  grilles  with  Mush- 

rooms 

. . farcie  a I’Estragon,  or 
with  Tarragon. 


Fillets  of  Partridges  grilles 

sautea  I’lta- 
lienne 

. . . . en  Attelets 

Blauquette  of  Partridge  with 
Truffles 

. . . . with 

young  Peas 

Croquettes  of  Partridges. 


PARTRIDGES  WITH  TRUFFLES.  / 

Prepare  three  or  four  partridges,  with  truffles  inside, 
the  same  as  directed  for  a pheasant,  but  instead  of 
roasting,  stew  them  in  good  braize ; then  having  a few 
truffles  well  pi’epared  and  mixed  in  good  brown 
sauce ; squeeze  in  a lemon,  and  when  very  hot  pour 
the  whole  over  the  partridges. 

PARTRIDGES  WITH  RED  CABBAGE. 

Cut  in  fine  shreds  two  red  cabbages,  which  wash 
well,  and  put  to  stew  with  a good  bit  of  butter  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt;  if  they  begin  to  stick  to  the 
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bottom  of  tbe  stewpan,  put  a small  ladle  of  consomme, 
wbich  add  every  time  they  appear  dry,  till  done ; then 
mix  in  two  table  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  lay  tbeni 
neatly  on  tbe  disb,  witb  three  partridges  well  stewed 
laid  on  tbe  top. 

PARTRIDGES  A LA  LUNE. 

These  are  to  be  done  tbe  same  as  dnected  foP 
pigeons,  (see  page  163). 

PARTRIDGES  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Let  three  partridges  be  well  stewed,  with  a farce  in. 
their  crops  (or  they  may  be  boned,  and  plenty  of  good 
farce  put  in  the  inside),  lay  them  on  the  dish,  and 
with  a spoon,  garnish  them  with  a sauce  a TItalienne. 

PARTRIDGES  IN  A SALMIS  OR  HASH. 

Having  a brace  of  partridges  well  roasted,  cut  off 
the  wings,  legs,  and  breast  very  neatly ; put  them  into 
a stewpan,  and  the  back  bone  into  another,  with  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  one  small  onion,  two  or  three  stalks 
of  parsley,  a few  peppercorns,  one  clove  of  garlic,  one 
glass  of  Sherry,  a ladle  of  good  consomme,  and  as  much 
plain  sauce ; the  whole  must  boil  over  a gentle  fire  to 
the  thickness  of  sauce  in  general ; this  done,  squeeze 
it  through  a tammy  to  the  legs  and  wings  in  the  other 
stewpan  ; put  it  to  the  fire  to  be  very  hot,  then  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a leason  of  the  yolk  of 
one  egg,  and  a table  spoonful  of  cream ; shake  the 
whole  well  together,  lay  the  partridges  on  the  dish,  and 
serve  it  to  table. 
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PARTRIDGES  GRILLES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Take  three  or  four  partridges,  aceording  to  the  size 
of  the  dish;  prepare  them,  split  them  doum  the 
middle,  broil  them  as  directed  for  chickens  (see  page 
140),  and  likewise  a good  mushroom  sauce,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  parsley  and  lemon-thyme,  and  a 
few  chopped  truflSes ; pour  this  over  them,  very  hot, 
just  before  they  are  sent  to  table. 

PARTRIDGES  FARCIE  A l’eSTRAGON. 

Make  a veal  farce  (see  Forcemeats),  put  it  in  the 
crops  of  four  partridges  that  are  neatly  trussed  for 
stewing;  stew  them  very  gently,  and  w^ell  covered, 
till  very  tender ; then,  after  draining  the  liquor  from 
them,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good 
Tarragon  sauce,  (see  Sauces) ; but  instead  of  chopping 
tarragon  and  chervil,  as  directed  in  the  sauces,  take 
some  good  strong  tarragon,  cut  it  in  a diamond  shape, 
blanch  it  and  put  it  in  the  sauce. 

FILLETS  OF  PARTRIDGES  GRILLES. 

Cut  out  the  fillet  and  merry-thought  bone  of  three 
fine  partridges,  a part  of  w'hich  remains  in  the  thick 
end,  take  it  out,  cut  the  under  thin  skin  very  neatly 
off,  and  place  the  bone  in  the  thin  end,  so  that  it  may 
be  like  a cutlet  ; toss  them  up  in  an  egg,  beaten  up 
w'ith  pepper  and  salt,  then  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them 
on  paper;  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  bread 
crumb  them  again ; broil  them  over  a moderate  char- 
coal fire  till  of  a fine  light  broivn  colour,  then  place 
them  neatly  round  the  dish,  and  pour  some  good 
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butter  sauce  in  the  middle,  with  a bit  of  glaze  mixed 
in,  one  squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt. 

FILLETS  OF  PARTRIDGES  SAUTE  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Tbe  fillets  of  three  partridges  (or  more  if  required) 
must  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  and 
with  a sharp  knife  (after  having  laid  your  fillets 
flat  on  the  table)  take  out  the  inner  fillet,  which  beat 
flat  with  a knife;  lay  it  in  clarified  butter,  which 
should  be  ready  in  a cutlet  pan ; the  other  fillets  must 
be  cut  in  two  flat  slices,  and  laid  in  butter,  like  the 
inner  fillets ; sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  shake 
them  over  a quick  fire  for  one  minute  only,  taking 
great  care  that  they  do  not  brown  ; drain  off  the  butter, 
then  dish  them  neatly,  in  the  form  of  a star,  and  pour 
over  them  a good  sauce  a kitalienne  as  directed  in  the 
sauces. 

FILLETS  OF  PARTRIDGES  EN  ATTELETS. 

Take  off  the  fillets,  as  before  directed,  and  cut 
them  the  same ; have  a marinade  ready,  of  half  vinegar 
and  water,  in  a basin,  with  a bit  of  carrot,  onion, 
parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  one  clove  of  garlic  and  a 
bayleaf ; then  put  the  fillets  into  it,  with  a few  chicken 
livers,  and  a dozen  small  round  mushrooms;  these 
must  lay  in  the  marinade,  or  pickle,  eight  hours  before 
dinner;  then  have  plenty  of  good  lard  very  hot  over 
a sharp  fire ; fry  the  partridges  first,  the  livers,  and 
then  the  mushrooms,  laying  them  on  a sheet  of  paper 
as  they  are  fried;  place  them  neatly  on  the  dish, 
and  for  the  sauce,  reduce  two  table  spoonsful  of 
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tarragon  vinegar  to  one^  add  about  three  spoonsful 
of  butter  sauce^  a small  bit  of  glaze,  and  tbe  juice  of 
half  a lemon  ; when  very  hot,  put  it  neatly  in  between 
the  fillets,  but  not  over  them. 

A BLANQUETTE  OF  PARTRIDGE  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Fillet  three  partridges,  as  before  directed ; have 
some  clarified  butter  in  a cutlet  pan,  cut  tbe  partridges 
in  small  round  collops,  and  lay  them  in  the  butter. 
When  all  is  done,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  stir  them  with  a spoon  over  a quick  fire  for  one 
minute ; when  done,  drain  off  tbe  butter,  and  stir  them 
gently  in  some  good  bechamelle  sauce.  The  while, 
have  five  or  six  good  truffles,  cut  into  very  neat  thin 
rounds,  put  them  in  a small  stewpan  to  stew  gently 
over  the  fire,  with  a bit  of  butter  j when  the  butter 
begins  to  fry,  add  two  table  spoonsful  of  consomm^, 
and  when  that  is  nearly  reduced,  take  the  truffles 
and  mix  them  gently  in  the  sauce  with  the  partridge ; 
make  the  whole  very  hot,  mix  in  a leason  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  a spoonful  of  cream,  then  serve  it  to 
table. 

A BLANUUETTE  OF  PARTRIDGE  WITH  YOUNG  PEAS. 

Let  the  partridges  be  cut  and  prepared,  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  receipt,  in  bechamelle  sauce ; have 
half-a-pint  of  young  peas  blanched,  put  them  to  stew 
with  a bit  of  butter,  a little  sugar  and  salt,  a small 
green  onion,  tied  up  with  two  or  three  stalks  of  parsley ; 
they  must  stew  gently  till  very  tender,  shaking  them 
now  and  then,  and  adding  a spoonful  of  consomme  to 
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prevent  ttem  from  burning.  When  stewed,  toss  them 
gently  in  the  sauce  with  the  partridge,  making  the 
whole  very  hot,  and  shaking  it  up  with  a leason  as  in 
the  last  receipt ; when  all  is  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
the  dish. 

You  may  add  mushrooms,  by  arranging  them  as 
truffles  and  celery,  or  asparagus  peas,  by  treating 
them  the  same  as  young  peas. 

CROQUETTES  OF  PARTRIDGES. 

Shred  and  chop  very  fine  the  meat  of  the  breasts 
of  two  partridges,  carefully  taking  out  all  the  skin  and 
sinews;  have  ready  two  wooden  spoonsful  of  good 
bechamelle  sauce,  which  must  boil  gently,  stirring  it 
all  the  time  till  it  acquires  a double  thickness.  Then 
proceed  as  for  croquettes  of  chickens  (see  Chickens). 

MADE  DISHES  OF  RABBIT. 

Rabbits  boiled  i\itb  white  Onion  Rabbits  a I’ltaUenne 

Sauce  Fillets  of  Rabbits  en  Attelets 

. . roasted  with  brown  . . . . a la  Mar^- 

Onion  Sauce  chale 

. . in  a Fricassee  Blanquette  of  Rabbits 

It  will  be  useless  to  fill  this  work  with  repetitions 
of  receipts,  therefore  I have  given  but  a few  of  the 
principal  methods  of  dressing  rabbits ; they  may  be 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  fowls  ; they  also 
make  good  pies,  petits  pat^s,  croquettes,  rissoles,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  this  book. 

RABBITS  BOILED  WITH  ONION  SAUCE. 

Take  a couple  of  rabbits,  boil  them  gently  till  done, 
with  a little  salt  in  the  water ; the  while,  peel  and 
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cut  in  two,  half  a dozen  onions,  which  boil  very 
tender ; drain  them  on  a sieve  and  chop  them ; put 
them  in  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter;  when  it 
begins  to  fry,  add  half  a ladle  of  consomme ; when 
it  has  reduced,  put  in  three  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce 
(see  Sauces),  and  stir  in  half-a-pint  of  cream ; put 
in  a little  pepper  and  salt,  make  it  very  hot ; your 
rabbits  being  laid  on  the  dish,  with  the  heads  cut 
off,  split  in  two,  and  laid  round  them,  pour  the  whole 
of  the  sauce  over  them.  If  you  wish  the  onion  sauce 
to  be  particularly  fine,  (see  White  Onion  Sauce,  in 
the  Sauces.) 

RABBITS  ROASTED  WITH  BROWN  ONION  SAUCE. 

Two  rabbits  being  well  roasted,  with  plenty  of 
stuffing  in  the  inside,  peel  and  cut  in  slices  a dozen 
onions,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a good  bit  of 
butter,  peppercorns,  and  salt ; stir  it  on  the  fire,  with 
a wooden  spoon,  till  the  onions  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour,  then  put  in  a good  ladleful  of  espagnole,  which 
when  reduced,  put  in  three  small  spoonsful  of  plain 
sauce  (see  Sauces),  and  when  it  boils,  rub  the  whole 
through  the  tammy ; the  rabbits  being  laid  on  the 
dish,  with  the  heads  placed  round,  make  the  sauce 
very  hot,  squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  and  pour  it  round 
the  rabbits. 

RABBITS  IN  A FRICASSEE. 

Cut  a couple  of  fine  white  rabbits  in  pieces,  by 
cutting  off  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  back;  put  them 
in  boiling  water  to  blanch,  and  skim  them  for  one 
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minute  j have  a few  trimmings  of  mushrooms,  stir 
them  in  a stewpan  on  the  fire,  with  a bit  of  butter,  till 
it  begins  to  fry ; then  stir  in  a spoonful  of  flour ; mix 
into  the  flour,  a little  at  a time,  nearly  a quart  of  good 
consomme,  which  set  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
put  the  rabbits  in,  and  let  them  boil  gently  till  clone  ; 
then  put  them  into  another  stewpan,  and  reduce 
the  sauce  till  nearly  as  thick  as  paste ; mix  in  about 
half  a pint  of  good  boiling  cream,  and  when  it  becomes 
the  thickness  of  bechamelle  sauce  in  general,  squeeze 
it  through  the  tammy  to  the  rabbits  ; make  it  ver 
hot,  shake  in  a few  mushrooms,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a little  cream,  then  serve  it  to  table. 

FRICASSEE  OF  RABBITS  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Proceed  as  direeted  in  the  last  receipt,  but  before 
you  serve  it,  shake  in  some  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  and 
mushrooms  chopped,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  nearly 
half  a lemon. 

FILLETS  OF  RABBITS  EN  ATTELETS, 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  rabbits,  lay  them  on  the 
table,  and  with  a sharp  knife,  cut  each  of  them  in 
two  long  slices,  putting  them  in  a marinade  half 
vinegar,  and  half  water,  carrots,  onions,  parsley, 
peppercorns,  salt,  clove  of  garlic,  and  a baylcaf, 
with  five  or  six  fat  livers  of  chickens,  and  mushrooms  j 
when  they  have  stood  about  eight  hours  in  this  pickle, 
some  good  lard  being  made  very  hot,  fry  them  a 
fine  brown  colour,  laying  them,  as  they  are  done,  on 
a sheet  of  paper;  lay  them  neatly  on  the  dish. 
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garnislimg  them  with  the  livers  and  mushrooms ; and 
for  the  sauee^  reduce  a very  little  tarragon  vinegai’j  to 
which  put  three  spoonsful  of  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; 
when  it  is  very  hot,  stir  in  about  a table  spoonful 
more  of  tarragon  ^^negar,  and  pour  it  carefully  between 
the  fillets,  hut  not  over  them. 

FILLETS  OF  RABBITS  A LA  MARECHALE. 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  rabbits,  as  in  the  last 
receipt,  but  do  not  cut  them ; trim  them  neatly,  leave 
them  whole,  and  toss  them  in  an  egg  beaten  up  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Wash  the  inner  fillets  in  warm 
water,  into  which  (after  the  skin  is  taken  oflf)  roll  the 
kidney ; there  will  be  six  small  fillets,  each  of  which 
must  be  rolled  with  a kidney ; place  them  on  a skewer 
and  toss  them  in  the  egg  with  the  other  fillets,  then 
with  a fork  take  them  out  of  the  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs,  laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do 
them ; after  doing  the  whole  in  bread,  dip  them  in 
clarified  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  again ; then  lay 
a layer  of  ashes  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  some 
red  hot  charcoal  over  that  j and  over  that  fire,  brod 
your  fillets  till  of  a fine  light  brown,  then  lay  them 
on  the  dish,  with  the  kidneys  crossways  on  the  top. 
For  the  sauee,  three  spoonsful  of  butter  sauce,  with  a 
bit  of  glaze  mixed  in  it  to  make  it  strong,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  nearly  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; 
make  it  very  hot,  and  pour  it  between  the  fillets. 

A BLANQUETTE  OF  RABBIT. 

Take  off  the  fillets  of  three  rabbits,  cut  them  in 
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small  thin  round  collops,  laying  them  in  a cutlet  paUj 
■D’ith  clai’ified  butter  as  you  do  them ; and  when  the 
whole  is  done  sprinkle  over  them  a little  salt,  and 
stir  them  over  a quick  fire  for  one  minute,  taking  care 
that  they  are  particularly  white ; then  set  the  pan 
aside  to  drain  off  the  butter,  trim  them  neatly,  and 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  bechamelle  sauce  ; make 
very  hot,  and  mix  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
and  a spoonful  of  cream,  or  you  may  mix  it  with 
butter  sauce,  then  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice ; but 
when  you  send  it  with  bechamelle  sauce,  if  you  likej 
you  may  sometimes  put  in  a few  small  stewed  mush- 
rooms, sometimes  truffles  cut  in  slices,  stewed  and 
put  in ; at  other  times,  stewed  peas  or  celery ; in 
short,  several  things  may  be  introduced  by  way 
of  change. 


I shall  now  proceed  with  a few  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  a hai’e  may  be  dressed,  though  the  dishes 
of  this  animal  are  not  near  so  numerous  as  those  of 
rabbits,  partridges,  or  chickens ; but  still  those  it 
produces  have  a fine  relish,  if  properly  managed. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  HARE. 

Hare  au  Chevreuil,  or  as  a Roebuck 
. . en  Salmis,  or  Hash 
. . in  a Ragout 
. . Civet 

Fillets  of  Hare  aux  Truffes,  or  with  Truffles 
. . . . grilles  aux  Concorabres 

Gateau  de  Levraut,  or  Hare  Cake 
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HARE  LARDED  AU  CHEVREUIL. 

Take  a fine  have  that  has  been  kept  five  or  sis 
clays  j it  being  skinned,  cut  off  the  head  and  shoulders, 
heat  it  flat  with  the  beater,  and  neatly  cut  the  thin 
skin  off  the  fillets  of  the  back,  and  likewise  off  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  rump ; then  very 
neatly,  lard  those  parts  with  small  slips  of  fat  bacon, 
set  it  in  a marinade  of  half  vinegar  and  water,  carrots, 
onions,  parsley,  hayleaf,  garlic,  peppercorns,  and  salt, 
in  which  it  must  remain  for  two  days ; take  it  from 
the  liquor,  and  with  large  iron  skewers  fix  it  on  the 
spit ; when  done,  and  after  basting  it  well,  lay  it  on 
a dish  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  glazing  the  larded  parts 
every  three  or  four  minutes,  then  place  it  on  the  dish, 
and  for  the  sauce,  reduce  two  spoonsful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  to  which  add  five  or  six  spoonsful  of  plain 
sauce ; when  it  boils,  mix  in  a little  glaze,  a good  bit 
of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; pour  it  round 
the  hare,  and  send  it  to  table. 

HARE  EN  SALMIS,  OR  IN  A HASH. 

This  in  general  is  made  with  a hare  well  roasted, 
and  when  cold,  chop  it  into  small  pieces;  eut  a large 
onion  into  small  squares,  fry  them  a fine  brown  in 
a good  bit  of  butter,  and  one  bayleaf,  then  shake  in 
two  table  spoonsful  of  flour,  mixed  well  with  the  butter ; 
stir  in  about  a quart  or  more  of  good  gravy  or  beef 
stock  by  degrees ; set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  till  it 
boils,  then  put  in  the  hare ; let  it  simmer  gently  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  for  one  hour,  put  in  half-a-pint 
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of  Port  winCj  letting  it  simmer  gently  for  lialf-au-hour 
longer;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a very  little 
cayenne  pepper ; lay  it  in  the  dish,  garnish  it  with  fried 
or  toasted  bread.  The  hare  hash  may  be  made  by 
cutting  the  meat  neatly  from  the  bones  and  shredding 
it  fine,  with  the  same  kind  of  sauce,  laying  the  head, 
split  in  two,  on  the  top  of  the  hash  or  mince. 

HARE  IN  A RAGOUT. 

Take  a hare  that  has  been  killed  five  or  six  days, 
skin  it,  take  out  all  the  bones,  except  of  the  head, 
which  you  must  leave  on  ; lay  the  hare  on  the  table, 
sprinkle  it  over  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  spread  it 
with  some  good  veal  forcemeat ; two  or  three  trufiies 
will  improve  it ; then  roll  it  up  close  to  the  head, 
tying  it  up  with  packthread,  put  it  to  stew  in  some 
clear  braize,  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  the  hare  is  rather  tender,  put  in  a pint  of 
Port  wine ; w'hen  well  done,  take  it  out,  put  to  the  liquor 
the  hare  was  in  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce, 
which  must  reduce  gently  till  of  the  thickness  of  sauce 
in  general ; then  put  in  a few  truffles,  mushrooms, 
morells,  cock^s-comb,  fat  livers,  rolls  of  forcemeat,  and 
a few  stewed  artichoke  bottoms,  squeeze  in  half  a 
lemon,  and  pour  the  remainder  round  and  over  the 
hare. 

HARE  CIVET. 

Take  off  the  legs  and  shoulders  whole,  cut  the  back 
into  pieces,  lard  them  with  thick  slips  of  bacon  and 
ham ; when  the  whole  is  larded,  blanch  it  for  one 
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minute  in  boiling  water ; let  it  simmer  gently  over  the 
fire^  in  beef  stock,  enough  to  cover  it,  a pint  of 
Madeira,  a bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a bayleaf ; let  it 
simmer  very  gently  till  the  hare  is  done ; then  take  it 
out,  lay  it  on  the  dish,  put  into  the  liquor  three  or 
four  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces),  reduce  it 
to  a good  thickness,  squeeze  it  through  a tammy  into 
another  stewpan ; the  liver  being  fried  and  minced 
very  fine,  put  it  in  with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  some 
lemon  juice ; make  it  very  hot,  and  pour  it  over  the 
hare. 

FILLETS  OF  HAKES  ADX  TRUFFES,  OR  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Cut  out  the  fillets  of  one  or  two  hares,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  dish,  let  the  thin  skin  be  neatly  cut 
off,  then  with  a small  larding  pin  pick  it  all  over  with 
small  slips  of  truffles ; put  them  to  stew,  gently,  in 
some  good  stock,  with  about  a gill  or  more  of  Port 
wine.  When  the  hare  is  well  done,  and  what  it  was 
stewed  in,  nearly  reduced,  add  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  plain  sauce,  which  boil  to  the  usual  thickness,  then 
squeeze  it  through  a tammy  into  a stewpan,  to  some 
truffles  which  have  been  stewed ; lay  the  fillets  on  the 
dish,  set  the  sauce  on  to  boil  once  more,  then  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon  juice,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the 
fillets  ; a few  mushrooms  may  be  added. 

FILLETS  OF  HARE  GRILLES  AUX  CONCOMBRES,  OR  WITH 

CUCUMBERS. 

Choose  a brace  of  fine  cucumbers,  cut  them  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  taking  out  all 
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the  seeds ; trim  them  round,  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  plenty  of  good  clarified  butter,  fry  them  till 
of  a fine  brown  colour,  and  turn  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain ; have  a pint  of  good  strong  consomme  in  a 
stewpan  on  the  fire,  to  which  add  nearly  a pint  of 
plain  sauce,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  cucumbers, 
with  a small  bit  of  sugar  and  salt ; let  them  simmer 
gently  by  the  fire,  till  reduced  to  one-half,  and  if  not 
strong  enough  mix  in  a small  bit  of  glaze.  The  hare 
being  prepared  as  directed  for  rabbits  h la  marechale 
(see  page  178),  lay  the  cucumbers  in  the  dish  and  the 
hare  over  them.  If  the  fillets  should  be  too  long 
for  the  dish,  before  tossing  them  in  the  egg  cut  them 
in  two  by  sloping  your  knife  in  the  centre.  Rabbits 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

GATEAU  DE  LEVEAUT,  OR  HARE  CAKE. 

Cut  the  fillets  of  two  hares,  likewise  the  inner 
fillets  and  the  piece  of  thick  flesh  of  the  inside  the 
thigh  ; take  the  thin  skin  off  the  meat,  shred  it  very 
fine,  chop  it,  spread  it  on  a clean  table,  grate  in  half 
a nutmeg,  a very  little  pounded  spice,  three  or  four 
truffles  cut  in  squares,  a little  • pepper  and  salt,  some 
fine  herbs  chopped  and  stewed,  and  four  whole  eggs 
and  two  yolks  beat  up  and  mixed  well  into  the  other 
ingredients ; pour  in  about  half  a pound  of  butter, 
which  must  be  gently  melted  by  the  side  of  a slow 
fire,  and  mix  it  up  with  the  meat,  &c.  Have  a stewpan 
well  lined  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  into  which  put 
the  preparation  for  the  cake,  and  bake  it  in  a slow 
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oven  for  one  hour  and  a half ; take  it  out  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  stewpan  till  cold,  and  when  so,  dip  it  in 
hot  water  and  turn  it  out  on  a dish ; cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  and  place  it  neatly  round  the  dish,  garnished 
with  savoury  jelly.  This  may  serve  for  a second 
course  entree,  a supper  dish,  or  for  a cold  collation. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES. 

Woodcocks  en  Salmis  Woodcocks  en  Croquettes 

. . Salmis  au  Bernadiu  . . en  Vol  au  Vent 

[From  the  Almanach  des  . . and  Snipes  roasted 

Gourmands]  Snipes  with  Truffles 

. . en  Salmigondis  . . a I’Espagnole. 

WOODCOCKS  IN  A SALMIS. 

Take  two  or  three  woodcocks  roasted  the  day 
before,  cut  off  the  legs,  breast,  and  wings,  skin 
them  and  jmt  them  in  a stewpan ; the  back-bone  put 
in  another  pan,  to  which  add  a ladle  of  good  con- 
somme, three  stalks  of  parsley,  a small  onion,  a few 
wdiite  peppercorns,  and  a bit  of  lean  ham.  When 
the  whole  has  boiled  about  five  minutes,  put  in  three 
large  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce  (see  Sauces)  and  a 
small  glass  of  Port  wine,  let  it  boil  gently  (stirring 
it  at  times)  till  it  takes  the  usual  thickness  of  sauce; 
then  squeeze  it  through  a tammy  to  the  woodcock, 
set  it  to  the  fire  for  two  minutes  to  make  it  hot, 
shake  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and  a little 
cream ; take  it  out  of  the  sauce  and  place  it  on  the 
dish,  garnishing  it  with  fried  bread ; the  heads  of  the 
woodcocks  set  in  the  centre,  with  the  beaks  pointing 
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lip.  squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  in  the  sauce  and  pour 
it  over  the  whole. 

SALMIS  AU  BERNADIN. 

[The  follomng  salmis  is  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  and, 
though  it  cannot  he  ranked  equal  to  the  above  salmis,  stUl  it  may 
suit  the  palate  of  some.] 

Take  three  woodcocks  or  four  snipes,  roast  them, 
but  not  too  much,  divide  them  properly,  then  cut  the 
wings,  the  legs,  the  breast  and  the  rump  in  two,  and 
place  them  apart.  In  the  dish  in  which  this  dissection 
has  been  made,  and  which  ought  to  be  of  silver,  crush 
the  livers  and  trails  of  the  birds,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  and  put  the  pealing  of  one  cut  very  thin ; 
the  pieces  that  had  been  cut  off  and  set  apart  are 
then  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices,  or  if  preferred, 
sifted  pepper  or  nutmeg,  two  spoonsful  of  the  best 
mustard,  and  half  a glass  of  white  wine;  then  put 
the  salmis  on  a chaffing  dish  over  spirits  of  wine, 
stirring  it  well  that  every  part  may  partake  of  the 
seasoning : take  great  care  that  the  ragout  does  not 
boil,  but  as  soon  as  it  attains  that  degree  of  heat, 
sprinkle  it  with  some  of  the  very  best  oil,  lessen  the 
ffi’e,  and  continue  to  stir  it  during  some  minutes; 
then  serve  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  it  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  hot.  Although  this  dish  has  always 
been  made  with  black  game,  it  certainly  would  be  very 
excellent  if  made  of  turkey-poults. 

WOODCOCKS  IN  A SALMIGONDIS. 

For  this  the  woodcocks  must  be  prepared  as  the 
first  salmis,  but  before  the  birds  are  put  on  the  dish. 
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have  some  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  truffles,  and  mush- 
rooms chopped,  stewed,  and  put  in ; garnish  them  with 
fried  bread,  cross  them  over  with  anchovies  well  w^ashed 
and  cut  in  long  shreds,  and  when  the  sauce  is  very  hot, 
with  all  the  herbs  in,  put  it  to  the  woodcocks,  and  send 
it  to  table. 

CROQUETTES  OF  WOODCOCKS. 

After  the  same  manner  as  Partridges. — (See 
page  175). 

WOODCOCKS  IN  A VOL  AU  VENT. 

Put  the  legs,  wings,  and  breast  of  three  w'oodcocks, 
neatly  trimmed,  into  a stewpan,  to  which  add  becha- 
melle  sauce  enough  to  cover  them,  ■with  a few  mush- 
rooms; make  it  very  hot,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  a little  cream  well  mixed,  then  put  it  into  the 
vol  au  vent,  which  is  made  of  puff  paste  (as  see 
Pastes) ; or  they  may  be  done  by  putting  to  them  a 
strong  brown  or  Spanish  sauce,  with  a few  mushrooms 
and  truffles  introduced ; squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice 
before  you  put  it  out. 

WOODCOCKS  AND  SNIPES  ROASTED. 

When  the  woodcocks  or  snipes  have  been  well 
picked,  singe  them  over  a charcoal  fire,  truss  them 
by  pressing  the  legs  close  to  the  side  and  piercing 
the  beak  through  them  ; tie  a slice  of  fat  bacon  over 
each  bird,  run  a long  iron  skewer  through  the  sides, 
and  tie  them  to  the  spit : the  while  cut  three  or  four 
slices  of  bread,  according  to  the  number  of  the  birds, 
fry  them  in  good  butter  of  a fine  brovm  colour;  put 
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the  birds  down  to  roast,  and  place  the  bread  in  a 
dish  under  them  to  receive  the  inside,  which  will  drop 
when  they  have  hung  a few  minutes  : just  before  they 
are  roasted  enough  cut  off  the  bacon  that  they  may 
take  colour,  set  them  on  the  dish  wdth  the  bread 
under  them,  plenty  of  good  gravy,  and  send  them  to 
table. 

SNIPES  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a good  dish,  eight  snipes  must 
be  trussed  with  their  beaks  run  through  them,  and 
bread  under  them,  as  for  woodcocks,  while  they  are 
roasting.  Have  a few  fine  truffles  well  stewed  in 
good  brown  sauce,  and  when  the  snipes  are  done  lay 
them  on  the  toast  in  the  dish,  putting  one  or  two 
truffles  into  each  snipe,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sauce  over  them. — Woodcocks  may  be  done  in  the 
same  manner. 

SNIPES  A l’eSPAQNOLE. 

For  this  dish  the  snipes  must  be  split  in  halves, 
leaving  the  entrails,  which  side  turn  down  on  a square 
piece  of  bread ; when  they  are  prepared  lay  them  on 
a baking  dish,  put  them  in  the  oven  till  well  done, 
and  the  bread  of  a brown  colour,  remembering  at 
times  to  baste  them  with  a bit  of  butter ; when  propei'ly 
done  place  them  on  the  dish,  garnish  them  with  a 
mushroom  sauce  as  for  chickens. — (See  Entrees  of 
Chickens) . 
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SAUCES  A LA  FRANgAISE  ET  A L’ANGLAISE,  OR  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  SAUCES. 

Sauce  Tournee,  or  Plain  Sauce  Sauce  a la  Venitienne 


..  a I’Espagnole, or  Spanish 
Sauce 
Butter  Sauce 
Bechamelle  Sauce 
Cream  Sauce 

Mushroom  Sauce  a I’Espa- 
gnole 

White  Mushroom  Sauce 
Italian  Sauce 
Sauce  k la  Reine 
Sorrel  Sauce 

Sauce  Robert,  or  Carrier’s 
Sauce 

Swan  Sauce 
Caper  Sauce 

Sauce  for  roasted  Rabbits 

Bread  Sauce 

Tomata  Sauce 

Mint  Sauce 

Apple  Sauce 

Tarragon  Sauce 

Truffle  Sauce 

Cucumber  Sauce 

Larks  dressed  and  garnished 


. . k la  Maitre  d'Hotel,  or 
House-Steward’s  Sauce 
Sauce  a la  Hollandaise,  or  Dutch 
Sauce 

. . another  Dutch  Sauce 
. . a la  Bretonne 
Egg  Sauce 
Celery  Sauce 
Onion  Sauce,  wliite 
. . . . brown 

Venison  Sauce 
To  clarify  Butter 
Gravy  for  roast  Meat  and  plain 
Hashes 

Italian  Sauce  for  Salads 
Sauce  for  Stm'geon 
Oyster  Sauce 
Lobster  Sauce 
Shrimp  Sauce 
Anchovy  Sauce 
Sauce  for  baked  Pike 
To  make  Ketchup 
Remoulade  Sauce. 


PRELIMINARY  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

I have  given  a caution,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  respecting  the  proper  management  of  the  con- 
somme, stock  and  soups.  I now  proceed  with  the 
sauces,  which  ought  to  be  most  strictly  attended  to 
by  those  who  wish  to  give  a good  dinner;  sauces,  by 
one  simple  mistake  or  neglect,  may  be  made  most 
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disagreeable  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  condemn 
the  cook  as  not  being  master  of  bis  profession.  A 
certain  time  ought  to  be  allotted  for  the  management 
and  mixing  of  different  sauces,  and  during  that  time 
give  your  whole  attention  to  them,  regularly  stirring, 
or  causing  to  be  stirred,  those  that  require  it.  Butter 
sauce  ought  never  to  boil,  nor  any  sauce  in  which  egg 
is  introduced ; by  boiling,  they  will  spoil  the  former, 
and  make  it  greasy  and  oily ; the  latter  will  become 
thick  and  curdled.  A Barn -Marie  pan  is  very  useful 
to  keep  your  sauces  hot,  they  will  not  boil ; prefer  the 
thickest  stewpans  for  sauces,  and  if  they  require  boiling, 
use  a wooden  spoon;  but,  when  serving  the  dinner,  iron 
or  silver.  I shall  begin  with  what  is  called  sauce  tournee, 
or  plain  sauce,  that  being  the  principal  key  to  all  other 
sauces,  which  must  be  well  attended  to.  I will  so  ex- 
plain, that  the  most  unenlightened  in  the  professionmay 
understand,  if  they  wish  to  attain  to  the  proper  taste, 
appearance  and  management  of  the  sauces.  There 
has  entered  the  kitchen,  a most  grievous  evil  of  late 
years,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  cooks  who  spend 
too  much  time  from  their  kitchen,  which  is,  instead  of 
going  through  the  regular  process  of  making  a good 
and  wholesome  sauce  by  well  boiling,  they  have  a 
thickening  of  flour  prepared ; their  consomme  or 
stock  is  made  the  day  before,  or  the  same  day,  which 
the  kitchen-maid  attends  to  ; the  cook  may  enter  the 
kitchen  an  hour  before  diunei*,  or  not  so  soon, — in  a 
hurry  he  uses  the  thickening,  a little  for  one  sauce 
and  a little  for  another,  using  coloured  stock  for  the 
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brown,  consomm^  for  tbe  medium,  and  cream  for 
tbe  white,  or  b^chamelle ; so  he  proceeds,  mixing 
unwholesome  sauces  (not  unpleasant  to  the  palate)  to 
suit  his  convenience ; no  sauce  is  wholesome,  unless 
well  boiled ; and  that  is  one  reason  why  made  dishes 
are  so  often  condemned,  it  is  from  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  the  sauce ; all  entries  are  wholesome,  if 
properly  prepared  ; I am  only  alluding  to  a certain  few, 
who  I know  practice  that  mode  of  preparing  their 
sauces : studying  their  own  ridiculous  follies  before 
the  health  of  their  employer. 

I can  mention  the  circumstance  of  a cook  who 
wished  to  pass  as  a gentleman  or  nobleman.  He  took 
his  regular  strolls  in  Regent  Street  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  one  day  most  politely  accosted  a lady.  He  did 
not  know  her ; but  it  happened  that  the  lady  knew 

him.  In  plain  words,  she  replied : “ Mr.  C , you 

had  better  go  home  and  look  to  your  master’s  mutton 
chops;”  a most  suitable  rebuff, — and  he  of  course 
walked  away,  much  chagrined.  That  man  was  a good 
cook,  if  he  attended  to  his  duty,  but  he  studied  his 
own  frivolous  pleasures  before  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  employer.  Therefore,  my  most  worthy  fellows 
in  the  profession,  be  attentive  to  the  preparation  of 
your  sauces — make  them  good  and  wholesome,  that 
they  may  be  nourishing,  and  without  any  unpleasant 
sensations  after  they  are  partaken  of. 

SAUCE  TOUENEE,  OR  PLAIN  SAUCE. 

Choose  a thick  stewpan,  the  size  according  to  your 
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dinner,  cut  three  or  four  square  pieces  of  lean  ham, 
put  them  into  it  with  a good  hit  of  butter,  and  a few 
small  white  mushrooms ; stir  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  over  a moderate  fire,  till  the  butter  begins  to 
fry  and  look  clear;  take  the  mushrooms  from  the 
butter,  put  them  into  a small  stewpan  by  themselves  ; 
mix  in  some  flour  with  the  butter  to  make  it  half  the 
thickness  of  paste,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  spoon  till 
it  looks  smooth ; then  having  some  good  consomme 
ready  passed  through  a double  sieve  and  free  from  fat, 
stir  in  with  your  flour,  about  three  table  spoonsful  at 
fii'st ; when  that  is  well  mixed,  a little  more,  and  stir 
it  again,  so  keep  adding  till  your  stewpan  is  nearly 
full ; set  it  over  the  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it 
boils  ; if  too  thick,  add  a ladle  or  two  more  consomme, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  much  more  than  as  thick  again  as 
the  consomme  itself ; let  it  boil  gradually  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stirring  it  nearly  the  whole  time  to 
prevent  it  from  burning  or  sticking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan ; when  it  is  reduced  to  a smooth  fine 
thickness  of  batter  in  general,  have  your  tammy* 
well  washed  and  squeezed  very  dry ; place  it  over  a 
large  basin,  pour  the  sauce  into  it,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  person,  squeeze  it  carefully  into 
the  basin.  This  being  the  principal  sauce,  it  then  is 
ready  for  the  mixing  of  others ; let  it  be  well  boiled, 
or  it  will  taste  floury. 


* A yard  of  fine  serge  used  for  that  purpose. 
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SAUCE  A L E3PAGN0LE,  OR  SPANISH  SAUCE. 

This  sauce  is  made  as  the  last,  except  the  consomme 
mixed  with  it,  must  be  made  in  a stewpan  or  pot  by 
itself ; with  more  ham  and  a few  peppercorns,  letting 
it  stew  till  the  meat  is  brown  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
fill  it  up ; being  of  a fine  brown  colour,  it  is  called 
espagnole,  used  for  all  dishes  that  require  brown  sauce, 
with  the  addition  of  lemon  juice,  or  whatever  is 
directed  in  the  receipt  requiring  this  sauce. 

BUTTER  SAUCE. 

Sauce  tournee,  or  plain  sauce;  being  well  boiled  and 
reduced  to  its  proper  degree  of  thickness,  put  nearly 
half  a pound  of  good  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  and 
about  a quart  of  sauce,  stirring  it  till  the  butter 
is  well  mixed ; it  is  then  ready  for  the  different  sauces 
it  is  used  for,  which  you  will  see  in  some  of  the 
following  receipts. 

BECHAMELLE  SAUCE. 

The  sauce  in  the  first  receipt  being  reduced  as 
before  mentioned,  leave  about  a pint  or  more  in  the 
stewpan,  according  to  what  you  want  it  for ; which 
must  reduce  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  it  the  whole 
time  till  it  becomes  nearly  the  thickness  of  paste ; then 
mix  in  a pint  of  good  boiling  cream,  and  if  you  think 
it  not  strong  enough,  add  a small  bit  of  consomme 
glaze ; when  boiled  to  the  usual  thickness  of  sauce, 
squeeze  it  through  a tammy  into  a stewpan ; it  will 
then  be  ready  for  the  several  things  it  is  Avanted  for. 
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CREAM  SAUCE. 

Cut  a dozen  fine  muslirooms  into  a stewpan,  wdtli 

two  or  three  stalks  of  parsley,  a bit  of  butter  and  a 

little  salt ; stir  them  over  a moderate  fire,  and  when 

the  butter  begins  to  fry  and  look  clear,  mix  in  a little 

flour,  but  be  careful  not  to  make  it  too  thick : 

proceed  with  it  as  directed  in  the  first  receipt  for 

sauces,  by  adding  some  good  consomme,  and  letting 
\ 

it  reduce  to  the  thickness  of  bdcbamelle  sauce,  then 
add  cream  and  pass  it  through  a tammy. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Put  in  a stewpan  two  ladles  of  brown  consomme 
(commonly  called  espagnole),  and  the  same  quantity 
of  sauce  tournee,  with  some  mushrooms ; let  it  reduce 
over  a moderate  fire  to  the  thickness  of  the  sauce  you 
put  in,  then  stir  in  a bit  of  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  and  a very  little  cayenne  pepper,  if  you  think 
proper. 

WHITE  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

For  this  sauce  have  some  cream  sauce,  rather  thinner 
than  usual,  to  which  put  a few  small  white  mush- 
rooms ; when  reduced  to  a proper  thickness  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

ITALIAN  SAUCE. 

Chop  some  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  and  mushrooms, 
very  fine,  which  stew  in  a small  stewpan,  with  a bit 
of  butter  and  one  clove  of  garlic ; when  the  butter 
begins  to  fry,  add  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  good 
consomme,  and  let  them  stew  till  thick  ; then  take  out 
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the  garlic  and  mix  in  some  butter  sauce ; make  it  hot, 
and  before  you  use  it,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice. 

SAUCE  A LA  HEINE, 

Make  some  bechamelle  sauce  very  hot,  stir  in  a 
leason  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a little  cream, 
the  minute  before  you  serve  it.  The  breast  of  a chicken 
may  be  pounded  and  passed  through  the  tammy  to  the 
sauce. 

SAUCE  A LA  VENITIENNE,  OH  VENETIAN  SAUCE. 

Having  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine  and 
blanched ; when  well  drained  on  a sieve,  mix  it  in 
some  butter  sauce,  a small  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
leason  of  the  yellow  of  one  egg  ; when  hot  (but  it  must 
not  boil)  it  is  ready. 

SAUCE  A LA  MAITRE  d’hOTEL,  OR  HOUSE-STEW ARd’s 

SAUCE. 

Some  parsley  being  well  chopped  and  blanched,  put 
it  into  a small  stewpan  with  butter  sauce,  as  directed 
in  the  last  receipt,  and  stir  in  the  juice  of  nearly 
half  a lemon,  if  it  should  not  be  strong  enough,  mix 
in  a small  bit  of  glaze. 

SAUCE  A LA  HOLLANDAISE,  OR  DUTCH  SAUCE. 

Take  a bunch  of  parsley,  pick  it  very  fine  by  taking 
every  leaf  separately,  blanch  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
drain  it  on  a sieve  and  put  it  in  butter  sauce;  make  it 
very  hot,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  : 
this  is  in  general  for  boiled  fowls  or  rabbits. 

ANOTHER  DUTCH  SAUCE. 

Put  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  in  a stewpan,  beat  them 
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up  well  with  a small  spooUj  put  in  about  three  ounces 
of  good  butter,  three  table  spoonsful  of  elder  vinegar, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  with  a little  salt ; 
stir  them  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a moderate  fire  ; 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  rub  it  through  a tammy,  and 
if  it  appears  too  thick,  add  a little  moi’e  water ; take 
care  that  it  is  very  hot  when  you  serve  it.  This  is 
most  proper  for  fish ; two  spoonsful  of  bechamelle  sauce 
impi’oves  it. 

SAUCE  A LA  BRETONNE. 

Slice  two  onions,  a small  bit  of  carrot,  parsley,  a 
few  peppercorns,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a bayleaf,  and  a 
bit  of  lean  ham ; put  these  in  a stewpan,  with  nearly 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a little  salt ; stir 
the  whole  on  the  fire  till  they  begin  to  fry  and  look 
rather  brown,  then  put  in  a ladleful  of  consommd,  and 
the  same  of  plain  sauce,  stir  it,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
till  tolerably  thick,  put  in  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  rub 
the  w'hole  through  the  tammy.  This  sauce  is  mostly 
sent  with  haricot  beans  to  garnish  stewed  mutton 
or  beef. 

EGG  SAUCE. 

Boil  thi’ee  eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  small  squares 
and  mix  them  in  good  butter  sauce,  make  it  very 
hot,  and  squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice  before  you 
serve  it. 

CELERY  SAUCE. 

Cut  a dozen  heads  of  fine  celery,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  blanch  them  and  put  them  to  stew  in  a small 
stewpan  with  consomme  enough  to  cover  them,  a 
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small  bit  of  butter,  a little  sugar  and  salt,  and  lay  a 
round  paper  over  the  whole ; let  them  stew  gently  till 
nearly  dry,  then  shake  them  up  in  bechamelle  sauce. 

WHITE  ONION  SAUCE. 

Take  half  a dozen  large  firm  onions,  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  half,  in  a basin  of  water ; have  ready  on 
the  fire  some  boiling  water,  in  a large  stewpan,  into 
which  put  your  onions,  with  a spoonful  of  salt ; when 
they  are  half  boiled,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put 
them  into  another  stewpan  of  boiling  water  till  very 
tender ; set  them  again  into  a sieve,  and  when  the 
water  has  run  from  them,  put  them  in  a steivpan  with 
a bit  of  butter,  stirring  them  on  the  fire  till  the  butter 
is  well  mixed ; then  stir  in  a ladle  of  good  consommd  ; 
when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  two  spoonsful 
of  plain  sauce,  and  continue  stirring  it  till  it  has  well 
boiled,  then  rub  the  whole  through  a tammy,  the 
meanwhile  adding  half  a pint  of  good  boiled  cream; 
put  in  a little  salt,  and  when  made  very  hot  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

BKOWN  ONION  SAUCE. 

Slice  five  or  six  onions  in  a steu'^ian  with  a few 
peppercorns,  a little  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter ; continue 
stirring  these  till  they  are  of  a fine  light  brown  colour ; 
then  put  in  a ladleful  of  espagnole,  and  when  that  has 
reduced,  add  half  as  much  plain  sauce ; when  it  boils, 
rub  the  whole  through  a tammy,  put  it  in  a stewpan, 
and  when  hot,  ready  to  serve,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon. 
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SORREL  SAUCE. 

Pick  and  well  wash  two  double  handsful  of  young 
sorrel;  and,  when  well  drained  from  water,  put  it  in 
a stewpan,  well  covered,  wdth  a bit  of  butter,  to  stew 
very  gently  over  a slow  fire ; when  done,  put  it  on  a 
sieve  to  drain  for  three  minutes,  then  with  a wooden 
spoon,  rub  it  through  a tammy  into  a dish  ; put  it  in 
a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter ; stirring  it  on  the  fire 
till  well  mixed ; three  spoonsful  of  good  consommd 
may  be  added ; and,  when  it  has  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  put  in  half  as  mueh  cream  sauce  as  there  is 
sorrel,  and  a little  salt  if  required ; this  is  proper  for  a 
fricandeau  of  veal  or  entrees  of  fish. 

SAUCE  ROBERT,  OR  CARRIER’S  SAUCE. 

Shce  three  or  four  onions  in  a stewpan  with  a few 
peppercorns,  salt,  a small  bit  of  lean  ham,  and  some 
butter ; stir  these  on  the  fire  till  the  onions  are  well 
browned,  add  a little  consomme  and  a table  spoonful 
of  plain  sauce;  when  the  whole  has  w'ell  boiled 
together,  rub  it  through  a tammy;  stir  in  a little 
mustard,  vinegar,  and  oil ; send  it  eold  in  a sauceboat 
to  eat  with  pork  cutlets,  or  cold  pork. 

SAUCE  FOR  A SWAIV. 

Chop  up  some  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  and  mush- 
rooms ; put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  one  clove  of 
garlic  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; let  it  stew  gently  on 
the  fire  till  the  butter  looks  clear,  then  add  a table 
spoonful  of  consomm^,  which  must  boil  for  two  or 
three  minutes ; then  take  out  the  garlic,  and  mix  in 
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three  table  spoonsful  of  plain  sauce,  two  of  vinegar,  a 
few  capers  cbopped  fine,  with  a little  sweet  oil ; when 
well  incorporated,  the  sauce  is  ready,  to  be  served 
cold. 

CAPER  SAUCE. 

Having  some  butter  sauce  made  hot,  mix  in  a few 
chopped  capers,  with  one  squeeze  of  lemon  juice ; 
melted  butter  will  make  the  same,  but  of  inferior  kind. 

SAUCE  FOR  ROASTED  RABBITS. 

Boil  and  mince  very  fine  the  livers  of  your  rabbits, 
which  put  into  a small  stewpan  of  butter  sauce,  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  make  it  very  hot,  and  send 
it  in  a boat. 

BREAD  SAUCE. 

Cut  in  slices  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  to  which 
add  a few  peppercorns,  one  whole  onion,  a little  salt, 
and  boiling  milk  enough  to  cover  it ; let  it  simmer  gently 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  till  the  bread  has  imbibed  the 
whole  of  the  milk  ; add  then  a little  thick  cream,  take 
out  the  onion,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a hair  sieve, 
make  it  very  hot,  and  serve  it  in  a sauce  boat,  either 
for  game,  roast  fowls,  or  turkey. 

TOMATA  SAUCE. 

Take  ten  or  a dozen  good  tomatas,  or  love  apples, 
cut  off  the  skin,  and  any  part  that  appears  decayed, 
stir  them  on  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  with  a good  bit  of 
butter,  till  they  are  stewed ; then  add  a ladle  of  con- 
somm^  which  must  boil  till  it  takes  the  consistence  of 
paste ; when  so,  put  in  two  tabic  spoonsful  of  plain 
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sauce,  and  continue  stirring  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils ; 
then  put  in  two  table  spoonsful  of  vinegar  and  a little 
salt;  rub  the  whole  through  a tammy,  and  when 
wanted,  make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon 
juice;  this  in  general  is  used  for  fillets  of  fish  in 
entrees. 

TOMATA  SAUCE,  ANOTHER  WAY  FOR  KEEPING. 

Take  a peck  or  more  of  good  ripe  tomatas,  cut 
them  in  two,  take  off  the  stalk,  and  cut  out  the  badj 
put  them  into  a large  copper  pan  over  a slow  stove 
to  melt  down,  and  boil  slow,  till  well  done ; then  rub 
them  through  a hair,  or  wire  sieve ; put  the  tomatas 
back  into  the  pan,  and  to  every  quart  of  liquid  put 
one  quart  of  good  strong  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  garlic, 
the  same  of  shallot  and  ground  pepper,  one  dozen  of 
chillies,  a little  lemon-peel  two  heads  of  celery  cut  up, 
and  a handful  of  salt,  let  it  boil  till  the  thickness  of 
bechamelle  sauce ; rub  it  through  the  tammy ; when 
cold,  to  every  quart  of  sauce  put  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Bottle  and  cork  it,  it  is  better  for  keeping.  The 
flavouring  ingredients  is  enough  for  one  peck  of 
tomatas. 

MINT  SAUCE. 

Pick  and  chop  a handful  of  mint  very  fine,  put  it  in 
a basin  with  a table  spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a little 
salt,  and  a gill  of  vinegar  ; this  is  used  either  for  cold 
or  hot  lamb. 

APPLE  SAUCE. 

Take  off  the  rind,  and  core  six  baking  apples,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  water,  and  a spoonful 
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of  moist  sugar  ; when  they  are  completely  stewed  and 
well  mixed  with  a wooden  spoon^  stir  in  a small  bit  of 
butter,  and  when  that  is  melted,  serve  it  in  a sauce 
boat  either  for  roast  goose  or  pork,  hot  or  cold. 

TARRAGON  SAUCE. 

Put  in  a stewpan  two  table  spoonsful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  which  must  reduce  to  the  quantity  of  one, 
then  put  in  six  spoonsful  of  good  butter  sauce,  a little 
chopped  tarragon  and  chervil,  mix  it  w'^ell  together, 
and  if  not  strong  enough,  put  in  a small  bit  of  glaze 
with  a very  little  more  tarragon  vinegar. 

TRUFFLE  SAUCE. 

Clean  and  cut  round  six  or  eight  truffles,  cut  them 
in  thin  slices  into  a stewpan,  set  them  to  stew  very 
gently  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  when  well  done,  add 
two  table  spoonsful  of  consomm^  and  when  it  has 
simmered  by  the  fire  till  nearly  dry,  put  in  some 
bechamelle  sauce,  the  quantity  accordiug  to  what  you 
want  it  for ; make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  then  it  is  ready.  If  you  wish  the  sauce  to 
be  brown,  instead  of  bechamelle,  put  espagnole. 

CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

Procure  two  good  rough-coated  cucumbers,  cut  them 
across  into  six  or  seven  pieces,  according  to  their  size, 
then  cut  each  piece  into  four  quarters,  taking  out  the 
seeds,  cutting  off  the  rind,  and  turning  them  about  the 
size  of  a shilling,  or  more  oval ; have  ready  in  a stew- 
pan some  good  clarified  butter,  to  which  put  j^our 
cucumbers,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown,  set 
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them  on  a sieve  to  be  well  drained  from  the  butter, 
then  put  them  in  a pint  stewpan  with  half  consomme 
and  half  sauce  tournee,  with  a small  bit  of  sugar  and 
a little  salt ; let  them  simmer  gently  by  the  side  of  the 
fii’e  till  reduced  to  one  half,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
sauce  put  in  ; then  stir  in  gently  without  breaking  the 
cucumbers,  a small  bit  of  butter  and  one  squeeze  of 
lemon  juice ; this  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  cutlets  of 
mutton,  lamb,  mince,  beef,  &c. 

LARKS  DRESSED,  AND  HOW  TO  GARNISH  THEM. 

Take  two  or  three  dozen  of  larks,  according  to  the 
number  you  want  them  for,  let  the  inside  be  taken 
out  and  wiped,  run  a thin  long  skewer  through  the 
whole  of  them,  placing  them  close  side  by  side,  then 
tie  them  on  the  spit  and  roast  them  before  a clear  fire 
for  ten  minutes,  basting  them  with  butter  and 
sprinkling  a little  salt  over  them;  the  while,  make 
half  a loaf  into  crumbs,  which  put  in  a stewpan  with 
half  a pound  of  butter,  stirring  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  over  the  fire  till  they  are  a fine  brown  colour ; 
then  lay  them  neatly  in  a heap  on  the  dish,  laying  the 
larks  upon  them  in  what  form  you  please. 

VENISON  SAUCE. 

For  venison,  scud  currant  jelly  by  itself,  or  warmed 
with  Port  wine,  or  the  latter  warmed  by  itself, 

TO  CLARIFY  BUTTER. 

If  you  have  occasion  for  several  pounds  of  butter 
in  the  day,  with  a knife  scrape  off  the  outside  of  the 
whole,  put  it  in  a stewpan  by  the  side  of  a slow  fire. 
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where  it  must  remain  till  the  seum  rises  to  the  top 
and  the  milk  settles  at  the  bottom^  carefully  with  a 
spoon  take  off  the  scum ; when  clear^  it  is  fit  for  use. 

GRAVY  FOR  ROAST  MEAT,  OR  PLAIN  HASHES. 

This  kind  of  gravy  is  made  with  a scrag  end  of  beef, 
trimmings  of  mutton,  &c.,  which  you  must  wash  in 
warm  water  and  set  it  on  to  stew,  with  a little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  carrots,  onions,  parsley, 
peppercorns,  salt,  bayleaf,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  a 
very  little  allspice ; let  these  stew  till  the  meat  has 
taken  a fine  brown  colour ; then  take  off  the  fat,  and 
fill  it  up  with  boiling  water  ; when  it  has  boiled  gently 
for  the  space  of  three  hours,  pass  the  liquor  through  a 
double  lawn  sieve  into  a pan;  when  wanted  for  use,  be 
careful  to  take  it  without  fat ; if  you  wish  it  stronger, 
boil  it  a little. 

ITALIAN  SAUCE  FOE  SALADS. 

Put  in  a basin  three  table  spoonsful'  of  sauce  tournee, 
•one  of  mustard,  and  a little  chopped  tarragon  and 
chervil,  blend  them  well  together  by  adding  a very 
little  salad  oil  at  a time,  to  the  quantity  of  three  table 
spoonsful  or  more : when  well  corporated  and  very 
smooth,  mix  in  a very  little  at  a time  one  glass  of 
tarragon  vinegar ; be  sure  to  well  mix  it,  that  it  may 
not  appear  oily ; add  a very  little  salt,  and  pour  it 
over  the  salad. 

SAUCE  FOR  STURGEON. 

The  skin  which  is  taken  off  the  sturgeon  before  it 
is  roasted,  as  in  page  209,  put  into  a stewpan,  and  the 
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gristly  bone  which  cut  from  under,  to  which  put  some 
sliced  carrot,  onion,  parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  one  clove 
of  garlic,  and  a bayleaf,  with  about  four  ounces  of 
butter ; stir  these  well  over  the  fire  till  the  butter 
begins  to  fry,  then  put  in  a ladle  of  good  beef  stock, 
and  as  much  vinegar,  when  it  has  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  put  in  two  more  ladles  of  stock,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  by  the  fire  till  the  pieces  of  sturgeon  are 
thorohugly  done,  then  pass  the  liquor  through  a sieve 
into  a deep  dish,  taking  one  ladleful  out  perfectly  free 
from  fat,  which  put  into  a stewpan  to  boil  down,  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor  must  be  used  to  baste  the 
sturgeon ; when  the  ladleful  of  liquor  has  boiled  to 
one  third,  put  in  some  butter  sauce,  and  a small  bit  of 
espagnole  or  beef  glaze,  to  give  it  more  strength  and 
colour ; before  it  is  wanted,  make  it  very  hot,  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  pour  it  round  the 
sturgeon. 

OYSTER  SAUCE. 

For  this  sauce,  have  three  or  four  dozen  of  oysters, 
blanch  them  in  their  liquor,  then  with  a colander  spoon 
take  them  out  and  beard  them,  putting  them  as  you 
do  them  in  another  stewpan,  afterwards  pass  the 
liquor  through  a sieve  into  the  pan  with  the  oysters ; 
then  immediately  blanch  them  the  second  time,  put 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain ; when  so,  toss  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a little  clarified  butter,  over  a moderate 
fire ; when  they  have  been  on  for  a few  minutes,  and 
the  butter  begins  to  look  clear,  put  in  some  butter 
sauce,  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  if  you  should 
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omit  stewing  them  in  butter^  you  will  find  the  moisture 
which  remains  in  the  oysters  thin  your  sauce,  and 
besides,  the  flavour  will  not  be  so  true. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

Pound  well  in  a mortar  with  a bit  of  butter,  the 
spawn  or  coral  of  the  lobster,  rub  it  through  a fine 
hair  sieve,  put  in  a stewpan  some  butter  sauce,  and 
the  spawn  of  the  lobster ; set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is 
very  hot  and  looks  perfectly  smooth  and  red ; if  not 
smooth,  pass  it  through  a tammy,  then  put  in  the 
meat  of  the  lobster,  cut  in  small  squares ; make  it  very 
hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and  serve  it  in  a 
sauce  boat. 

SHRIMP  SAUCE. 

Put  into  a stewpan  half  a pint  of  well  picked 
shrimps,  to  which  put  some  butter  sauce  with  a very 
little  essence  of  anchovies ; make  it  very  hot,  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon  juice,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

To  about  half  a pint  of  butter  sauce,  put  two  table 
spoonsful  of  good  essence  of  anchovies,  with  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon ; being  very  hot,  it  is  ready  for  table. 

SAUCE  FOR  BAKED  PIKE. 

Four  table  spoonsful  of  tarragon  vinegar  must  be  set 
over  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  to  reduce  to  the  quantity  of 
two,  then  add  half  a pint  or  more  of  butter  sauce,  with 
a good  bit  of  espagnole  glaze,  to  give  it  colour  and 
strength,  and  two  more  spoonsful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
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make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  serve  it  on  the  dish  round  the  pike. 

TO  MAKE  KETCHUP. 

If  you  have  a bushel  of  mushrooms,  take  them,  but 
without  washing,  squeeze  them  together  in  a brown 
pan,  with  four  or  five  handsful  of  salt,  and  cover  them 
up ; mix  them  well  together  every  day  for  the  space 
of  a week,  but  add  no  more  salt ; when  that  time  has 
expired,  set  the  pan  in  a very  slow  oven,  not  hot 
enough  to  bake  anything,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours ; 
then  take  them  out  and  squeeze  the  liquor  through  a 
cloth  into  another  pan,  in  which  let  it  stand  a few 
hours  till  the  sediment  has  sunk  to  the  bottom ; pour 
off  the  clear  liquor  very  gently  into  a stewpan,  set  it 
on  the  fire  to  boil,  with  a little  rind  of  lemon  cut  very 
fine,  a few  peppercorns,  Jamaica  pepper,  mace,  a few 
cloves,  a nutmeg  or  two,  and  some  ginger  broke  in  the 
mortar  ; take  a large  iron  spoon,  and  carefully  skim  it 
as  it  rises,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes ; if  not 
strong  enough,  let  it  boil  longer ; then  take  it  from 
the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  pan  till  cold ; again 
pour  the  liquor  from  the  sediment,  at  the  same  time, 
run  it  through  a sieve  to  take  the  spice  out,  then  bottle 
it  up  for  use. 

REMOULADE  SAUCE. 

Bone  and  wash  half  a dozen  anchovies,  pound  them 
very  fine  in  the  mortar,  with  a little  tarragon,  and  a 
couple  of  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  then  add  a spoonful 
or  two  of  sauce  tournee,  blend  them  well  together,  then 
the  same  quantity  of  mustard  and  oil,  putting  in  but  a 
very  little  at  a time  3 the  whole  being  well  mixed 
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together^  rub  it  through  a tammy,  adding  tarragon 
vinegar ; but  be  careful  not  to  make  it  any  thinner 
than  sauce  in  general : serve  it  cold. 

MADE  DISHES  OF  FISH. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  fish  may  be  dressed  in 
every  way  as  meat  is ; and  indeed,  if  it  were  the 
practice,  the  majority  of  dishes  would  be  approved ; 
indeed  scarcely  any  could  be  condemned.  A good 
entree  of  fish,  the  sauce  being  well  tempered  (whatever 
kind  it  be),  to  those  who  like  fish  nothing  can  be 
more  delicious ; it  lays  light  upon  the  stomach,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sauce  is  well  prepared ; and  above 
all  things,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  fat  is  seen  on 
the  top,  as  that  is  highly  disgusting,  and  a mark  of 
bad  cookery ; for  instance,  if  butter  sauce  boil,  particles 
of  butter  rise  on  the  top  after  it  is  laid  over  the  entree ; 
I have  already  spoken  of  that  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  Directions  for  Sauces,  so  that  it  is  here  useless. 
Always  be  very  particular  that  the  fish  is  good  and 
perfectly  sweet,  as  stale  fish  is  horrible,  much  worse 
than  stale  meat,  though  both  are  bad  enough.  Keep 
the  fish  in  a cold  place,  or  on  ice  if  you  have  it,  till  it 
is  wanted.  Some  have  a foolish  practice  of  putting 
vinegar  as  well  as  salt  into  the  water  in  which  fish  is 
boiled;  put  in  plenty  of  salt,  but  leave  out  the  vinegar, 
as  it  most  assuredly  spoils  the  flavour  of  a good  fish  : 
it  is  like  the  foolish  way  of  putting  wine  in  fruit 
jellies,  as  orange,  &c.,  as  the  power  of  the  wine  entirely 
banishes  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  which  makes  it 
neither  fruit  nor  wine  jelly.  You  may  garnish  boiled 
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fish  with  raw  parsley : but^  if  you  like  it^  round  your 
fried  fish  place  fried  parsley,  which  will  not  look  amiss  j 
but  if  there  is  none,  it  does  not  signify.  I shall  now 
proceed  with  some  good  receipts  for  dressing  fish,  roast, 
boiled,  fried,  grillee,  sautes  for  entrees  &c.,  laid  out  in 
a plain  and  easy  manner. 

Sturgeon  roasted  en  Marinade 
. . k I’ltalienne  - 

. . stewed  with  Madeira  Wine 

Cutlets  of  Sturgeon  grilles 
Fillets  of  Sturgeon  saute  with  young  Peas 
. . . . . . a la  Maitre-d’Hotel 

. . . . . . a la  Turque 

. . . . . . with  Tarragon  Sauce 

Mince  Sturgeon  k la  Portugaise 
Gratin  of  Sturgeon 
Sturgeon  in  an  Italian  Salad 
. . in  savoury  Jelly 
Turbot  boiled 
. . grille 
. . small,  fried 
. . a la  Hollandaise 
Fillets  of  Turbot  sautes  k I’Aurore 
. . . . . . with  Mushrooms 

, . . . . . grilles 

Turbot  with  Maccai’oni  in  a Gratin 
Salmon  boiled 

. . baked  with  Pike  Sauce 
Piece  of  Salmon  roasted 

. . . . grille  with  a Puree  of  Sorrel 

Fillets  of  Salmon  sautes  au  Beurre  d’Anchoise 
. . . . . . k la  Ravigote 

. . . . . . in  an  ItaUan  Salad 

Pickled  Salmon 

Cod  Fish,  boiled  whole  and  in  slices 
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Young  Codlings  grilles 
Collops  of  Cod  a la  Creme 
. . . . with  Rice 

Scatc  boiled 
. . fried 
Soles  boiled 
. . fried 
. . grilles 

. . with  Mushrooms 
rillets  of  Soles  fried 
. . . . grilles 

..  . . saute  a la  Puree  d’Oseille 

. . . . . . it  I’ltahenne  Blanche 

Plaice  with  Duteh  Sauce 
. . it  I’Espagnole 
Whitings  fried 
Fillets  of  Whitings 

, . . . grilles  with  sharp  Sauce 

. . . . saute  aux  Nouilles 

. . . . . . with  Cucumbers  it  la  Bechamelle 

. . . . in  a Mince  a la  Creme 

Haddocks  grilles 

. . boiled  a la  Hollandaise 

Mackerel  broiled 
. . boiled 

Fillets  of  Mackerel  saute  a I’ltahenne 
. . . . to  be  served  cold 

Smelts  fried 

..  in  savomy  Jelly 
Herrings  broiled 
. . stewed 

Fillets  of  Herrings  saute  ii  I’Estragon 
Pickled  Herrings 

Red  Herrings  to  be  sent  with  the  Cheese. 

. . another  way,  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands 
John  Dorcy  boiled 
• • ...  it  la  Creme 
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Pike  plain  boiled 
. . baked. 

. . grille  as  cutlets 
. . in  Fillets  saute 
Carp  or  Tench  in  a Salmis  or  Hash 
. . . . stewed  with  Wine 

Perch  boiled 

. . a la  Hollandaise 
. . in  Fillets  fried 
. . a la  Ravigote 
Eels  grilles  it  I’ltalienne 
. . in  a Matelotte 
. . stewed  a I’Espagnole 
. . collared 
Prawns 

Shrimps  in  a Gratia 
Lobster 

. , in  an  Italian  Sallad 
Lobster  in  savoury  Jelly 
Oysters  in  a Gratin 

To  make  a Brondade,  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands. 
STURGEON  ROASTED  IN  A MARINADE. 

Take  a piece  of  sturgeon,  cut  tlovvu  the  back  from 
the  shoulder  with  a sharp  knife,  take  off  the  skin,  then 
slip  off  the  gristle  which  is  under,  then  rub  the 
sturgeon  well  with  salt,  and  lay  it  on  a dish ; skewer  it 
well  on  the  spit,  roast  it  an  hour  and  a half,  more  or 
less,  according  to  its  size.  Take  care  of  the  trimmings, 
and  serve  it  up  with  sauce  (see  Sauces). 

STURGEON  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Stew  the  sturgeon  very  gently  between  two  fires  in 
good  beef  stock,  enough  to  cover  it,  with  carrots. 
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onions,  parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  a clove  of  garlic, 
and  a bayleaf,  and  a sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  top. 
When  thoroughly  done,  carefully  take  it  out,  drain  the 
liquor,  lay  it  on  the  dish,  and  poui’  round  it  sauce  h. 
ritalienne  (see  Sauces). 

STURGEON  STEWED  WITH  MADEIRA  WINE, 

Set  a piece  of  sturgeon  to  stew,  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt,  but  instead  of  the  whole  being  consomme, 
half  must  be  Madeira  wine ; let  it  stew  gently  till 
done,  then  take  it  carefully  out,  lay  it  on  a dish ; let 
the  liquor  pass  through  a silk  sieve  into  a stewpan, 
and  carefully  skim  off  all  the  fat,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  in  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  sauce 
tournee ; stir  it,  and  let  it  hoil  gently  down  till  reduced 
to  a moderate  thickness,  when  so,  mix  in  about  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  mix 
them  well  together ; the  sturgeon  being  on  the  dish, 
pom*  the  sauce  over  it ; you  may  introduce  a few 
mushrooms  if  you  choose. 

CUTLETS  OF  STURGEON  GRILLES. 

For  pieces  of  sturgeon  called  cutlets,  take  a slice 
from  the  side  of  the  sturgeon  about  four  inches  in 
length,  cut  it  into  thin  slices  the  length  of  the  stur- 
geon, which  toss  in  a basin,  with  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  shake  them  up  in  crumbs  of 
bread  and  lay  them  on  paper  •,  when  thus  prepared,  dip 
them  in  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  again ; grille  them 
over  a wood  fire  of  a fine  brown,  like  veal  cutlets,  place 
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them  in  a miroton  round  the  dish,  and  pour  a strong 
espagnole  sauce  in  the  centre,  with  a bit  of  butter 
mixed  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

FILLETS  OF  STURGEON  SAUTE  WITH  YOUNG  PEAS. 

Cut  some  slices  of  sturgeon,  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  lay  them  in  a cutlet-pan  with  clarified  butter, 
a little  water,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  with  a 
very  little  salt  sprinkled  over  it ; before  they  are 
wanted,  saute  them  over  a moderate  fire  for  a few 
minutes  till  done : but  be  careful  that  they  have  not 
the  least  colour,  but  are  perfectly  white ; when  done, 
put  them  on  a plate  to  drain  the  liquor  off,  dish  them 
in  a mii’oton  round  the  dish,  and  put  stewed  peas 
in  the  centre  (see  Vegetables).  This  dish  may  be  made 
with  sturgeon  that  has  been  roasted  the  preceding  day, 
by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices ; set  it  round  the  dish, 
and  put  it  under  cover  in  the  oven  to  warm. 

FILLETS  OF  STURGEON  A LA  MAITRE-d’hOTEL. 

If  you  have  a piece  of  sturgeon  left  from  the  day 
before  that  has  been  roasted,  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt ; place  it  in  the  form  of  a 
star,  over  which  pour  sauce  a la  maitre-d^hotel  (see 
Sauces). 

FILLETS  OF  STURGEON  A LA  TURQUE. 

Stew  a handful  of  rice  (well  picked  and  blanched) 
in  consomme,  with  a little  fat  and  a small  bit  of  lean 
ham ; when  it  is  well  done,  mix  in  a small  bit  of  con- 
somme glaze ; place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 
With  a knife  smooth  it  over,  and  put  the  slices  of 
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sturgeon  over  it,  eut  from  the  sturgeon  that  has  been 
roasted;  over  the  whole  put  some  good  b^chamelle 
sauce ; take  care  it  is  very  hot  before  the  sauce  is  put 
over  it. 

FILLETS  OF  STURGEON  WITH  TARRAGON  SAUCE. 

Cut  thin  slices,  as  directed  before,  from  a piece  which 
has  been  roasted,  dress  it  in  a miroton  round  the  dish, 
make  it  very  hot,  and  pour  some  good  tarragon  sauce 
over  the  whole.  For  the  sauee  (see  Sauces). 

MINCE  STURGEON  A LA  PORTUGAISE,  OR  WITH  POACHED 

EGGS. 

Mince  very  fine  some  cold  sturgeon  as  you  do  veal 
(see  Mince  Veal),  toss  it  in  good  bechamelle  sauce, 
make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  serve  it  to  table  with  poached  eggs  on  the  top. 

A GRATIN  OF  STURGEON. 

Take  a piece  of  sturgeon  that  has  been  roasted,  cut 
it  in  thin  round  pieces  like  a blanquette,  toss  it  in  good 
bechamelle  sauce  with  a few  mushrooms,  squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice;  it  being  very  hot,  put  it  into  the 
dish,  sprinkle  over  it  some  bread  crumbs,  then  clarified 
butter,  then  crumbs  of  bread  again,  and  brown  it 
gently  with  the  salamander. 

STURGEON  IN  AN  ITALIAN  SALAD. 

Shred  and  wash  two  or  three  cabbage  lettuces,  pick 
very  fine  a little  chervil  and  a little  sliced  cucumber, 
place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  with  the 
sturgeon  placed  over  it  in  the  form  of  a star,  garnish 
it  round  with  cucumber,  beetroot,  a little  spaivn  of 
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lobster,  rubbed  through  a sieve  if  you  have  it,  aud 
garnish  it  according  to  your  fancy  with  anchovies 
cut  in  shreds ; just  before  it  is  served  up,  pour  over  it 
an  Italian  sauce,  as  in  page  202,  a couple  of  eggs 
chopped  fine,  will  serve  to  garnish  it,  or  a few  nastur- 
tium flowers  placed  lightly  about  it. 

STURGEON  IN  SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Make  an  aspie  or  savoury  jelly,  as  in  the  article  of 
jellies,  put  a little  into  the  bottom  of  a mould,  (plain  I 
recommend),  then  cut  the  cold  sturgeon  in  whatever 
form  you  please ; when  the  jelly  is  set,  place  the 
sturgeon  upon  it  according  to  your  fancy,  and  put  in 
a little  jelly  just  enough  to  cover  the  sturgeon ; when 
it  is  thoroughly  set,  put  in  some  more  jelly,  so  as  to 
fill  about  an  inch  of  the  mould ; when  that  is  set,  place 
some  more  sturgeon,  and  so  proceed  till  the  mould  is 
fuU  j when  you  wish  to  turn  it  out,  dip  it  in  warm 
water  as  other  jellies. 

TURBOT  BOILED. 

Take  a turbot  that  is  well  cleaned  and  very  whitcj 
cut  it  across  in  the  thickest  part  on  the  under  side, 
and  rub  the  upper  part  well  with  lemon ; put  it  in  a 
kettle  with  cold  spring  water  and  plenty  of  salt,  over 
a quick  fire;  the  moment  it  begins  to  boil  skim  it, 
and  set  it  to  simmer  very  gently  till  done ; serve  with 
it  lobster  sauce  in  a boat. 

TURBOT  GRILLE. 

Turbot  is  very  seldom  dressed  this  way,  however ; 
two  small  turbots,  if  for  a large  party,  would  do  better 
for  grilling  than  a larger  one,  which  is  so  thick;  crimp 
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them  in  two  or  three  places  on  both  sides,  and  brush 
them  over  with  egg,  pepper  and  salt,  well  beaten 
together,  then  sprinkle  them  well  with  crumbs  of 
bread;  with  a spoon  pour  some  clai'ified  butter  over 
them,  and  crumbs  of  bread  again ; place  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a charcoal  fire,  as  for  cutlets,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  that  they  may  not  take  too  much  colour 
before  they  are  thoroughly  done ; place  them  on  the 
dish  with  a sauce  h kitalienne  under  them.  Be  very 
cautious  in  turning  them,  as  you  may  break  the  skins. 

SMALL  TURBOT  FRIED. 

Let  this  be  crimped,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt, 
do  it  with  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread,  but  no  butter, 
have  in  a large  frying  pan  or  fish  kettle,  some  good 
fresh  lard ; when  very  hot,  lay  the  turbot  in,  the  side 
you  have  laid  upwards  must  be  placed  downwards  in 
the  fat,  and  when  that  is  coloured,  carefully  turn  it 
with  two  large  slices  on  the  other  side ; when  done, 
lay  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  and 
serve  it  with  lobster  sauce  in  a boat. 

TURBOT  A LA  HOLLANDAISE. 

Put  the  turbot  into  a kettle  with  half  milk  and  half 
water,  a bit  of  butter,  salt,  a lemon  squeezed  in,  and 
rubbed  over  the  turbot ; set  it  in  the  fire  with  paper  over 
it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  done  ; take  it  up,  drain 
from  it  the  liquor,  place  it  on  the  dish  without  a fish 
plate,  and  pour  over  it  sauce  la  Hollandaise  (see 
Sauces). 

FILLETS  OF  TURBOT  SAUTE  A l’aURORE. 

For  an  entree  a small  turbot  will  do ; having  taken 
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off  the  four  fillets,  lay  one  at  a time  on  the  table, 
placing  your  hand  on  the  top,  and  with  a sharp  knife 
cut  them  sloping  into  two  or  three  pieces,  laying  them 
when  done  in  a saute  pan,  with  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter,  a little  w'ater,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  and  a sprinkling  of  salt ; set  them  on  the 
fire,  turn  and  shake  them  well,  and  in  about  four 
minutes  they  will  be  done ; put  them  between  two 
plates  in  the  screen  or  hot  closet  to  drain  off  the 
liquor,  for  it  would  spoil  the  sauce  ; put  a table 
spoonful  of  lobster  spawn  well  pounded  in  a mortar, 
with  a bit  of  butter,  which  rub  through  the  tammy ; 
this  must  be  mixed  with  four  spoonsful  of  butter 
sauce,  a small  bit  of  veal  glaze,  and  a little  lemon 
juice,  which  must  be  made  very  hot,  but  must  not 
boil ; and  when  the  fillets  are  dished,  put  the  sauce 
over  them. 

FILLETS  OF  TURBOT  WITH  MUSHROOMS  A LA  BECHAMELLE. 

Prepare  this  as  the  last,  in  the  saute  pan,  and  when 
placed  on  the  dish,  pour  over  it  a good  bechamelle 
sauce,  with  plenty  of  mushrooms  in  it  (see  Sauces). 

FILLETS  OF  TURBOT  GRILLES. 

Take  fillets  as  for  a Paurore,  beat  up  an  egg  in  a 
basin  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  into  which  toss 
the  fillets  cut  into  two  or  thi’ee  pieces,  bread  crumb 
them,  lay  them  on  paper,  and  with  a fork  take  them 
up,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  then  in  crumbs  of 
bread  again,  grille  them  over  a moderate  fire  of  clear 
wood  ashes,  a good  colour  on  both  sides ; place  them 
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in  a miroton  round  the  dish^  and  put  sauce  k 
ritalienne  in  the  centre^  or  a sharp  sauce  k I’espagnole 
with  mushrooms. 

TURBOT  WITH  MACCARONI  IN  A GRATIN. 

If  you  have  any  turbot  remaining  from  the  day 
before,  pick  it  well  from  the  bone,  put  it  in  hot 
water,  to  make  it  separate  into  fleaks ; put  it  in  some 
good  cream  sauce,  with  a little  pipe  maccaroni  well 
boiled ; but  be  careful  that  there  is  no  water  either  in 
the  fleaks  of  turbot  or  the  maccaroni,  or  it  will  spoil 
the  sauce ; when  very  hot,  put  it  in  the  dish,  shake 
some  crumbs  of  bread  over  it,  with  a spoon  spiunkle  it 
with  clarified  butter,  then  with  crumbs  of  bread  again ; 
brown  it  gently  over  with  the  red  hot  salamander,  and 
serve  it  to  table. 

SALMON  BOILED. 

Place  the  salmon  in  the  form  of  an  S,  by  running 
packthread  through  the  tail,  the  centre  of  the  body, 
and  the  head ; put  it  in  a kettle  of  cold  spring  M'^ater 
with  plenty  of  salt,  and  a sheet  of  paper  over  it ; as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  set  it  aside  the  fire  to  simmer 
gently  till  done;  carefully  take  out  the  packthread 
without  breaking  the  salmon,  send  it  on  a fish  plate 
with  lobster  sauce  in  a boat.  Slices  of  salmon  are 
boiled  in  the  same  manner. 

SALMON  BAKED  WITH  PIKE  SAUCE. 

Choose  a middle  size  salmon,  truss  it  with  pack- 
thread as  directed  for  boiling,  put  into  the  inside  a 
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good  stuffing  of  four  handsful  of  bread  crumbs,  pepper 
and  salt,  a few  herbs  chopped  fine,  a bit  of  butter,  and 
two  eggs;  mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and 
skewer  it  in  the  inside  of  the  salmon ; beat  up  an  egg 
with  pepper  and  salt,  rub  it  over  the  salmon,  shake 
over  it  crumbs  of  bread,  then  with  a spoon  sprinkle 
it  over  with  clarified  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread 
again ; bake  it  in  a hot  oven  a fine  brown  coloui',  take 
out  the  skewer  and  packthread,  and  serve  it  with  pike 
sauce  under  it  (see  Sauces). 

PIECE  OF  SALMON  ROASTED. 

Take  a piece  of  salmon  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
centre,  put  into  it  a good  stuffing,  as  in  the  last 
reeeipt,  egg  it  and  bread  crumb  it  the  same,  tie  it 
on  the  spit,  baste  it  a little  with  fresh  butter  to  keep 
it  moist,  and  when  well  done  and  of  a good  colour, 
lay  it  on  the  dish  with  a good  strong  sauce  h hes- 
pagnole. 

SALMON  GRILLE  WITH  A PUREE  OF  SORREL. 

Half  of  a side  of  salmon  is  best  for  this  dish, 
ti-im  it  with  a sharp  knife,  and  eut  oflf  the  skin ; do 
it  with  crumbs  of  bread  as  in  the  two  last  receipts  ; 
make  a gentle  fire  with  good  wood  ashes,  put  the 
salmon  at  a good  distance  over  it,  turning  it  on  both 
sides  till  it  beeomes  of  a good  eolour ; pour  some 
sorrel  sauce  (see  Sauces),  in  the  dish,  and  lay  the 
• salmon  over  it ; this  sauce  serves  for  a piece  of  roasted 
salmon  likewise. 
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FILLETS  OF  SALMON’  SAUTE  AU  BEURRE  d’aNCHOIS. 

Cut  about  two  pounds  from  one  side  of  a salmon, 
have  ready  in  a cutlet-pan  about  three  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  into  which  put  the  salmon  cut  in 
thin  slices  free  from  skin ; sprinkle  over  it  a little  salt 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  saute  it  for  about  three 
minutes  over  a moderate  fire,  drain  it  well  from  the 
butter,  place  it  on  the  dish  in  the  form  of  a star,  or  in 
what  shape  you  please;  the  while  wash  and  pick  from  the 
bones,  half  a dozen  good  anchovies,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  rub  . them  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  mix  them  with  about  six  table 
spoonsful  of  butter  sauce  (see  Sauces),  make  it  very 
hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and  put  it  over  the 
salmon. 

FILLETS  OF  SALMON  SAUTE  A LA  RAVIGOTE. 

Dress  the  salmon  as  in  the  last  receipt,  but  before 
it  is  sent  to  table  pour  over  it  a good  tarragon  sauce, 
as  in  Sauces. 

FILLETS  OF  SALMON  IN  AN  ITALIAN  SALAD. 

Wash  two  or  three  cabbage  lettuces,  take  away  the 
stalks,  cut  them  in  large  shreds,  slice  a beet  root  and 
a good  cucumber  : wash,  pick,  and  cut  into  long 
shreds  four  anchovies,  chop  some  tarragon  and  chervil, 
two  boiled  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  chopped 
separately,  the  spawn  of  a lobster  rub  dry  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  put  it  on  a plate  by  itself;  if  you  have 
any  cauliflowers  or  Drench  beans,  boil  and  put  them 
with  the  other  things  to  garnish ; having  every  thing 
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prepared,  place  the  lettuces  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
in  a heap,  against  which  lay  the  salmon  in  the  form  of 
a star,  put  in  a miroton  round  the  dish,  the  sliced 
beet  root  for  the  outward  border,  and  make  one  inside 
with  the  sliced  cucumber : cross  the  anchovies  over 
the  salmon,  in  short,  distribute  all  you  have  prepared 
according  to  your  fancy ; a minute  before  you  serve 
it  up,  garnish  it  with  Italian  salad  sauce,  as  in  Sauces. 

PICKLED  SALMON'. 

Set  a salmon  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces  in  a fish 
kettle  on  the  fire,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
plenty  of  salt : when  it  begins  to  boil  set  it  aside  to 
simmer  very  gently  till  done ; take  it  from  the  fire, 
let  it  stand  in  the  liquor  till  cold,  take  it  out,  lay 
the  pieces  close  together  in  a tub  to  pickle,  and  over 
them  four  or  five  anchovies,  a very  little  pounded 
saltpetre,  and  a gill  of  sweet  oil : being  thus  prepared, 
put  the  top  of  the  salmon  liquor  into  a stewpan,  to 
which  add  the  same  quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar ; 
put  it  on  the  fire  to  skim  and  boil  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes ; take  it  off,  and  when  cold,  pom’  it  over  the 
salmon  and  tie  it  down ) it  may  be  turned  three  days 
after,  and  in  a week  it  will  be  ready  for  use ; this  is 
merely  in  a small  way ; for  the  pickled  salmon  which 
is  sold  is  prepared  very  differently,  a great  quantity 
being  done  at  once,  requires  neither  oil  nor  anchovies. 
Serve  it  garnished  with  fennel. 

COD  FISH  BOILED,  WHOLE  AND  IN  SLICES. 

This  fish  when  very  large,  is  either  cut  in  half  or 
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in  slices,  if  dressed  wliole,  truss  it  with  packthread 
as  directed  for  salmon,  set  it  on  a quick  fire  in  cold 
spring  water  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  when  it  begins 
to  boil,  put  it  aside  to  simmer  till  done.  Serve  it  on 
a fish  plate  with  oyster  sauce  in  a boat. 

YOUNG  CODLINGS  GRILLES. 

Take  three  fresh  codlings,  egg  them  over,  shake 
them  in  flour,  and  broil  them  over  a moderate  fire 
till  well  done  and  of  a good  colour  on  both  sides ; or 
you  may  toss  them  in  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread  as 
directed  for  turbot.  Serve  them  with  sharp  sauce  a 
I’espagnole. 

COLLOPS  OF  COD  A LA  CREME. 

If  you  have  any  cod  left  from  the  day  before,  that 
which  has  been  plain  boiled,  put  it  in  hot  water, 
with  your  hands  separate  it  into  fleaks ; wash  off  the 
white  film  which  appears  upon  them,  and  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  the  sounds ; when  the  fleaks  are 
laid  ready  in  a stewpan,  put  some  good  -white  cream 
sauce  to  them  (see  Sauces),  set  them  over  a gentle 
fire  to  keep  hot,  gently  shaking  them  at  times ; observe 
not  to  use  a spoon  before  you  put  them  on  the  dish, 
then  with  a large  one  take  them  out  very  gently,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  fleaks. 

COLLOFS  OF  COD  WITH  RICE. 

Set  some  rice  on  the  fire  to  stew  (after  being 
blanched)  in  some  consomme,  a little  of  the  fat,  a piece 
of  lean  ham,  and  a very  little  salt;  -u'heu  very  tender 
so  that  it  will  spread  smooth  with  a knife,  jilace  it 
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smoothly  round  the  dish ; the  cod  being  prepared  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt,  put  it  in  the  centre,  and 
serve  it  to  table, 

SKATE  BOILED. 

Put  it  on  a good  fire  in  cold  spring  water  with  plenty 
of  salt : when  it  boils,  put  it  aside  to  simmer  gently  till 
done,  and  serve  it  on  a fish  plate  with  anchovy  sauce 
in  a boat. 

SKATE  FRIED. 

The  skate  being  fresh  and  well  crimped,  toss  it  in 
an  egg  beat  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  then  in  crumbs 
of  bread,  laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them ; have 
ready  a stewpan  nearly  full  of  good  fresh  lard;  when 
very  hot  put  in  two  or  three  pieces  at  a time  to  fry 
quickly,  and  when  thoroughly  done,  set  them  on  jiaper 
to  drain  from  the  fat ; when  placed  on  the  dish  garnish 
them  with  fried  parsley  if  you  like ; serve  shrimp  sauce 
in  a boat. 

SOLES  BOILED. 

The  soles  being  well  cleaned,  rub  them  over  with 
lemon  juice,  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold  spring  water 
with  plenty  of  salt,  and  when  they  begin  to  boil,  put 
them  aside  to  simmer  very  gently  till  done ; then  serve 
with  anchovy  sauce  in  a boat. 

SOLES  FRIED. 

After  the  soles  are  cleaned,  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
beat  up  an  egg  in  a dish  with  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
in  which  rub  your  soles,  then  in  crumbs  of  bread, 
laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them ; have  ready 
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in  a frying  pan  or  large  ste’n'pan,  some  good  lard,  and 
wlien  very  hot,  fry  the  soles  of  a good  brown  colour, 
then  place  them  on  paper  to  drain  off  the  fat,  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  them  j serve  them  up  very  hot,  with 
shrimp  sauce  in  a boat. 

SOLES  GRILLEES. 

Proceed  witb  the  soles  as  directed  for  turbot  (see 
page  313),  put  Italian,  or  any  other  sauce  under 
them. 

SOLES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

Put  into  a stewpan  or  fish  kettle  one  quart  of  milk, 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  a bit  of  butter,  salt,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice,  into  which  put  your  soles  over  a 
moderate  fii’e,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  till 
done  j then  take  them  up,  place  them  on  a cloth  or 
napkin  to  imbibe  all  tbe  liquor  from  them ; lay  them 
on  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good  mushroom  sauce, 
as  in  the  Sauces, 

FILLETS  OF  SOLES  FRIED. 

Beat  up  an  egg  in  a basin  with  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  into  which  toss  the  fillets  well  skinned  and  cut 
in  halves,  have  ready  on  the  fire  a stewpan  of  good 
clear  lard  very  hot,  take  the  fillets  out  of  the  egg, 
' four  or  five  at  a time,  and  shake  them  in  fiour,  then 
fry  them  of  a good  brown  colour,  laying  them  on 
paper  as  you  do  them ; sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
place  them  in  a miroton  round  the  dish,  and  make  a 
little  butter  sauce  very  hot,  into  which  mix  a bit  of 
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glaze  and  some  lemon  juice ; pour  tliis  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  dish. 

FILLETS  OF  SOLES  GRILLEES. 

Having  cut  the  fillets  ofi"  each  sole,  skin  them  and 
cut  them  in  half,  toss  them  in  egg,  and  proceed  as 
dii-ected  for  fillets  of  turbot,  (see  page  215). 

FILLETS  OF  SOLES  SAUTE  A LA  PUREE  d’oSEILLE. 

Saute  the  fillets  as  you  would  turbot,  place  them  in 
a miroton  round  the  dish  and  a purde  of  sorrel  in  the 
centre,  for  which  (see  Sauces). 

FILLETS  OF  SOLES  A l’iTALIENNE  BLANCHE,  OR  WITH 
WHITE  ITALIENNE. 

The  fillets  being  saute  and  well  drained  from  the 
liquor,  place  them  in  the  form  of  a star  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  over  which  pour  a white  sauce  h FItalienne 
(see  Sauces). 

PLAICE  WITH  DUTCH  SAUCE. 

Dress  the  plaice  exactly  the  same  as  soles  with 
mushrooms,  when  well  drained  from  the  liquor,  lay 
them  on  the  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a Dutch  sauce 
(see  Sauces),  if  the  latter  sauce  with  eggs,  I would 
advise  you  to  put  it  in  a boat,  for  if  it  remains  any  time 
on  the  fish,  it  will  get  unpleasantly  thick. 

PLAICE  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

This  plaice  must  be  prepared  as  the  last,  except 
that  it  must  have  a good  strong  sauce  a Fespagnole, 
with  more  lemon  juice  than  usual ; a few  mushrocms 
would  improve  it. 
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WHITINGS  FHIED. 

For  a moderate  dish  take  six  whitings,  skin  and  turn 
the  tails  into  the  mouths,  securing  them  with  a small 
skewer ; egg  and  crumb  them  the  same  as  soles  for 
frying;  do  them  quick  in  good  lard,  and  serve  them 
with  shrimp  sauce  in  a boat. 

FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS  FRIED. 

Take  the  skin  neatly  off  the  fillets,  cut  them  in  two, 
toss  them  in  an  egg  beat  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a few  minutes  before  dinner  take  them  out  of  the 
egg,  shake  them  in  flour,  fry  them  quick  that  they 
may  not  he  greasy,  place  them  in  a miroton  round  the 
dish,  pour  in  the  centre  a little  butter  sauce  made 
very  hot,  with  a little  glaze  and  lemon  juice  mixed 
in  it. 

FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS  GRILLES  WITH  SHARP  SAUCE. 

The  fillets  being  cut  and  tossed  in  egg,  as  in  the 
last  receipt,  shake  them  in  crumbs  of  bread,  laying 
them  on  paper  as  you  do  them;  have  some  butter 
well  clarified,  dip  them  then  in  crumbs  again,  lay 
them  carefully  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire  of  wood 
ashes,  and,  when  a good  colour  on  both  sides,  place 
them  neatly  round  the  dish ; in  the  centre  pour  some 
consomme  made  very  strong,  nearly  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  mixed  in  it. 

FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS  SAUTE  AUX  NOUILLES. 

Skin  and  cut  the  fillets  in  two,  saute  them  the  same 
as  soles ; when  done  drain  them  w'cll  from  the  liquor, 
lay  in  the  dish  some  paste  shredded  fine,  as  for  chickens 
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h ?allemande  (see  Pastry),  over  whieh  neatly  place  the 
fillets  in  the  form  of  a star^  and  pour  some  good  cream 
sauce  over  the  whole. 

FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS  WITH  CUCUMBERS  A LA 
BECHAMELLE. 

Cut  a couple  of  cucumbers  in  half,  then  each  piece 
into  four  quarters ; take  out  the  seeds,  turn  off  the 
skin,  and  toss  them  in  water.  Have  plenty  of  good 
clarified  butter  in  a stewpan ; the  cucumbers  being 
well  drained  from  the  water,  put  them  in  the  butter, 
fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown  colour,  set  them  on  a 
sieve  to  drain,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  con- 
somme enough  to  cover  them,  a very  little  sugar  and 
salt,  and  when  nearly  dry  put  them  on  a sieve ; the 
fillets  being  saute,  the  same  as  soles  or  tm’bot,  place 
them  neatly  on  the  dish  in  the  form  of  a star,  with  the 
cucumbers  laid  between  each  fillet,  and  pour  a good 
bechamelle  sauce  over  the  whole,  with  a leason  of  one 
egg  mixed  in  it. 

MINCE  OF  WHITINGS  A LA  CREME. 

Take  the  fillets  off  the  whitings  and  saute  them, 
as  before  directed,  then  with  your  hands  carefully 
separate  the  small  fleaks,  putting  them  in  a stewpan 
as  you  do  them ; when  done  put  over  them  a good 
cream  sauce  (see  Sauces) ; when  wanted  to  be  hot,  toss 
it  gently  over  a moderate  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  dish ; 
do  not  use  a spoon,  as  it  will  break  the  fleaks  and  give 
it  a bad  look. 
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HADDOCKS  GRILLES. 

Take  four  or  five  haddocks  (according  to  the  number 
wanted)^  skin  and  toss  them  in  egg,  beaten  up  with 
pepper  and  salt ; take  them  out,  roll  them  in  crumbs 
of  bread,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  crumbs  of 
bread  again;  then  lay  them  on  a gridiron  over  a 
moderate  wood  fii’e,  turn  them  on  both  sides  to  take  a 
fine  brown  colour,  and  lay  them  on  a dish  with  good 
sauce  el  hitalienne  under  them. 

HADDOCKS  BOILED  A LA  HOLLANDAISE. 

Set  three  haddocks  on  the  fire  in  a kettle  of 
cold  spring  water,  with  plenty  of  salt ; when  they 
begin  to  boil,  set  them  aside  to  simmer  till 
done ; serve  them  on  a fish  plate  with  Dutch  sauce, 
made  of  elder  vinegar,  in  a boat  (see  Sauces),  or 
without  a fish  plate  after  the  water  is  well  drained 
off,  and  pour  the  Dutch  sauce  with  parsley  over 
them. 

MACKEREL  BROILED. 

Wipe  and  chop  ofi"  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  tail  of  the 
mackerel,  cut  a long  slit  in  the  back,  into  which  put 
some  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  and  mushrooms  chopped 
very  fine,  stewed  in  butter,  and  mixed  up  with  a 
spoonful  of  sauce  tournee ; roll  them  in  flour,  and 
broil  them  on  a high  gridiron  over  wood  ashes  till  w^ell 
done,  then  lay  them  on  the  dish  with  good  sauce  a 
ritalienne  under  them. 

MACKEREL  BOILED. 

Put  some  spring  water  on  the  fii’c,  and  when  it  boils 
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put  in  the  mackerel  with  plenty  of  salt ; as  soon  as 
done  take  it  out^  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  serve 
it  on  a fish  plate,  with  fennel  sauce  in  a boat. 

FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL  SAUTE  A l’iTALIENNE. 

The  fillets  being  taken  off,  cut  them  in  two,  taking 
off  the  skin,  and  put  them  in  a cutlet-pan  the  same 
as  fillets  of  soles,  with  clarified  butter,  a little  water, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a sprinkle  of  salt, 
saute  them  over  a moderate  fire,  and  when  done  put 
them  between  two  plates,  to  drain  the  liquor  from 
them ; place  them  on  the  dish  in  the  form  of  a star, 
and  pour  over  them  some  good  sauce  h Tltalienne  (see 
Sauces) . 

FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL  TO  BE  SERVED  COLD, 

Saute  and  dish  your  fillets  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  but  let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  before  they 
are  wanted  pour  over  them  a remoulade  sauce  (see 
Sauces),  or  they  may  be  served  in  a salad  like 
salmon. 

SMELTS  FRIED. 

Choose  stiff  smelts,  for  they  are  the  freshest ; clean 
and  dry  them  in  a cloth,  toss  them  in  egg  beaten  up 
with  pepper  and  salt,  take  them  out,  shake  them  in 
crumbs  of  bread,  make  some  fresh  lard  very  hot,  fry 
them  quickly,  and  lay  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them  ; 
when  done  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  place  them 
in  what  form  you  please  on  the  dish,  and  send  shrimp 
sauce  in  a boat. 
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SMELTS  IN  SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Take  a dozen  smelts  well  cleaned^  set  tkem  in  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan  with  balf  consomm^  and  half 
Madeira,  a little  salt,  a green  onion,  and  two  or  three 
mushrooms  j let  them  stew  very  gently  till  well  done, 
then  with  a skimmer  carefully  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  a plate  to  cool ; let  the  liquor  pass  through  a 
double  silk  sieve  to  some  good  consomme,  which  must 
be  clarified  as  directed,  for  aspic  jelly  : the  jelly  being 
made,  have  a large  plain  mould  ready  in  ice,  and 
nearly  half  fill  it  with  jelly ; when  it  is  set  place  the 
smelts  in  it,  with  their  heads  downw^ards,  and  just 
jelly  enough  to  cover  them  j when  these  are  set 
fill  up  the  mould  j when  wanted,  dip  it  in  warm 
water  and  turn  it  on  the  dish.  This  is  a good 
supper  dish. 

HERRINGS  BROILED. 

Chop  off  the  nose  and  tails  of  the  herrings,  the 
same  as  mackerel,  wipe  them  well  in  a cloth,  shake 
them  in  flour,  and  broil  them  over  a quick  fire  of 
wood  ashes  till  well  done ; serve  them  up  with  sauce  a 
la  Hollandaise  in  a boat,  or  sauce  h hitalienne. 

HERRINGS  STEWED. 

Put  them  into  a kettle  with  good  stock,  enough  to 
cover  them,  three  cloves,  a little  salt,  peppercorns,  a 
carrot,  onion,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a bayleaf,  parsle)", 
and  half  a bottle  of  Port  wine.  The  herrings  being 
well  done,  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a dish,  covered 
over  to  keep  them  warm ; pass  the  liquor  through  a 
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sieve,  which  reduce  on  the  fire  mth  four  spoonsful  of 
sauce  tournee  (see  Sauces) ; being  properly  reduced, 
squeeze  it  through  a tammy  into  another  stewpan,  stir 
in  a bit  of  butter  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  the 
herrings  being  laid  regularly  on  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  them. 

FILLETS  OF  HERRINGS  SAUTE  A l’eSTRAGON. 

The  fillets  being  taken  off"  the  same  as  haddocks  or 
soles,  lay  them  in  a saute  pan  and  proceed  the  same  ; 
when  done  drain  them  well  from  the  liquor,  place 
them  in  the  form  of  a star  on  the  dish,  and  pour  over 
them  some  good  tarragon  sauce  (see  Sauces). 

PICKLED  herrings. 

Have  a straight  brown  pan  on  purpose,  one  that  will 
permit  the  herrings  to  lay  at  full  length;  in  the 
bottom  put  a little  spice  and  a layer  of  herrings,  then 
grate  a little  nutmeg  in,  some  salt,  and  a bayleaf, 
then  put  in  another  layer  of  herrings,  and  so  proceed 
till  the  pan  is  full,  pressing  them  close  together ; pour 
over  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them,  tie  them  down  with 
a bladder  and  a sheet  of  brown  paper ; set  them  in  a 
eool  oven  for  twelve  hours,  at  which  time  take  them 
out,  and  let  them  stand  two  days  before  you  open  the 
pan : at  all  events  they  must  be  thoroughly  cold  before 
the  pan  is  opened. 

RED  HERRINGS  TO  BE  SENT  UP  WITH  THE  CHEESE. 

The  Yarmouth  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  prepared  thus  : scrape  the  herrings,  cut  them  down 
the  back,  put  them  to  soak  for  twenty  minutes  in 
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warm  milk  and  water,  or  longer  if  you  do  not  like 
them  salt,  then  dry  them,  and  lay  them  open  on  the 
gridu’on  over  a quick  fire  for  two  minutes ; if  broiled 
too  long  they  will  eat  hard  and  salt,  which  is  very 
unpleasant.  When  done  rub  them  over  with  butter, 
and  send  them  up  with  the  cheese. 

TO  DRESS  BED  HERRINGS. 

[Red  herrings  another  way,  from  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands, 
whieh  makes  a good  change  5 but  instead  of  serNung  it  with  cheese, 
place  it  on  the  side  table  or  between  the  two  courses] . 

Take  a large  thick  sheet  of  paper,  double  it,  and 
form  a case  able  to  hold  eight  herrings,  butter  it  well 
on  both  sides  ; then  take  eight  very  fine  herrings,  cut 
off  the  heads  and  tads,  skin  them,  and  take  away  the 
back  bone,  then  cut  them  in  two,  and  lay  them  side 
by  side  in  the  case,  taking*  care  to  put  little  lumps  of 
fresh  butter,  mixed  with  fine  herbs,  several  mushrooms 
cut  in  square  bits  (a  whole  handful  for  eight  herrings), 
parsley,  young  onions,  shalots,  a clove  of  garlic  chopped 
very  small,  and  ground  pepper,  and  a little  oil  of  the 
best  quality  may  be  added ; ' then  strew  over  the  whole 
very  fine  raspings  of  bread,  and  put  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a very  clear  fire — take  veiy  great  care 
that  the  paper  does  not  bm-n,  on  which  account  we 
recommend  strong,  thick,  and  in  short  the  very  best 
paper.  When  done,  serve  them  in  the  case  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  squeezed  over  them. 

JOHN  DOREY  BOILED. 

Set  it  on  in  cold  spring  water,  treat  it  in  eveiy  shape 
like  turbot ; send  lobster  sauce  in  a boat. 
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JOHN  DOREY  A LA  CREME. 

Observe  the  manner  in  which  turbot  is  dressed  k la 
Hollandaise  (see  page  214) ; and  when  done,  and  well 
drained  from  the  liquor,  lay  the  John  Dorey  on  a dish, 
and  pour  good  cream  sauce  over  it — mushrooms  would 
improve  it. 

PIKE  BOILED. 

Prepare  a stuffing  with  two  handsful  of  crumb  of 
bread,  pepper  and  salt,  a bit  of  butter,  two  eggs,  and 
a very  little  grated  nutmeg,  mix  them  well  together 
to  make  a stiff  paste.  The  pike  being  well  cleaned, 
crimp  it  in  three  or  four  places  on  each  side,  truss  it 
with  packthread,  and  skewer  the  stuffing  in  well ; 
set  it  on  in  boiling  water  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  let 
it  boil  very  gently  till  done ; serve  it  on  a fish  plate 
with  anchovy  sauce  in  a boat. 

PIKE  BAKED,  COMMONLY  CALLED  ROASTED. 

Make  a stuffing,  and  prepare  the  pike  by  trussing  it 
as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  rub  it  over  with  eggs 
beaten  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  sprinkle  it  over  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  with  a spoon  shake  some  clarified 
butter  over  it,  then  crumbs  of  bread  again,  bake  it  in 
a quick  oven  till  well  done,  and  of  a fine  brown  coloui^ 
take  out  the  packthread  and  skewer  and  serve  it  w'ith 
pike  sauce  under  it  (see  Sauces). 

PIKE  GRILLEE  AS  CUTLETS. 

The  fillets  of  pike  being  taken  off  with  a sharp  knife, 
cut  each  fillet  in  a sloping  manner  into  four  or  five 
pieces,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the  skin,  toss  them 
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up  in  an  egg  beaten  up  with  pepper  and  salt ; treat 
them  the  same  as  fillets  of  soles  or  veal  eutlets  grillees ; 
squeeze  the  juice  of  nearly  half  a lemon  into  four  table 
spoonsful  of  butter  sauce^  which  mix  well  up  with  a 
bit  of  glaze ; when  very  hot  pour  it  in  the  centre  of 
your  fish. 

FILLETS  OF  PIKE  SAUTE. 

Saute  these  the  same  as  fillets  of  soles  or  turbot,  and 
serve  them  with  cream  sauce,  Italian,  or  taiTagon  sauce, 
or  any  other  you  think  proper. 

CARP  OR  TENCH  IN  A SALMIS  OR  HASH. 

The  carp  being  cleaned  and  washed,  cut  off  the 
head,  split  it  down  the  back,  and  cut  both  sides 
into  three  or  four  pieces  ; have  ready  on  the  fir 
some  good  consomme  in  a large  stewpan,  udth  a 
carrot,  onion,  some  parsley,  a few  peppercorns,  salt, 
one  clove  of  garlic,  a bayleaf,  a bit  of  lean  ham, 
and  half  a bottle  of  Port.  Put  the  fish  into  this, 
let  it  stew  till  well  done,  and  put  it  into  another 
stewpan.  The  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was,  must 
stew  down  with  four  large  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournee 
till  it  takes  a moderate  thickness,  then  squeeze  it 
through  a tammy  to  the  fish,  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  be  careful  to  send  it  very  hot 
to  table.  Tench  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

CARP  OR  TENCH  STEWED  WITH  WINE. 

Take  either  a carp  or  tench,  being  well  cleaned, 
crimp  it  two  or  three  times,  set  it  in  a stewpan  with 
some  good  consomme,  a bottle  of  Madeira,  a little  salt. 
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a bay  leaf,  and  a few  peppercorns ; let  it  stew  gently 
between  two  fires  till  well  done,  then  take  it  out,  lay 
it  on  a dish;  the  liquor  must  stew  with  three  spoonsful 
of  sauce  tournee  till  tolerably  thick,  if  not  quite  smooth 
squeeze  it  through  a tammy,  put  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  with  a very  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fish,  which  must  be  garnished  with  veal 
forcemeat  (see  Savoury  Pies). 

PERCH  BOILED. 

Set  the  perch  on  in  cold  spring  water,  with  plenty 
of  salt,  and  when  they  boil  skim  them  well,  and  place 
them  aside  to  simmer  till  done ; serve  them  on  a fish 
plate  with  anchovy  sauce  in  a boat. 

PERCH  A LA  HOLLANDAISE. 

The  perch  being  cleaned  and  washed,  set  them  on 
the  fire  in  half  milk,  half  water,  some  salt,  and  a bit  of 
butter ; let  them  simmer  gently  over  a slow  fire,  and 
when  done  drain  off  the  liquor,  lay  them  on  a dish 
with  sauce  h la  Hollandaisc  (either  way)  over  them 
(see  Sauces). 

FILLETS  OF  PERCH  FRIED  IN’  A MARINADE. 

Scale  and  cut  off  the  fillets  of  sLv  good  perch  without 
any  bone,  put  them  in  a marinade  for  ten  hours,  half 
vinegar,  half  water,  carrots,  onions,  a bayleaf,  pepper- 
corns, salt,  and  one  clove  of  garlic.  A few  minutes 
before  dinner  take  them  out  of  the  marinade,  shake 
them  in  flour,  and  fry  them  quick  in  good  clear  lard  ; 
when  free  from  the  fat,  place  them  on  the  dish,  with 
good  strong  butter  sauce  under  them,  into  which  put 
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a table  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar ; when  very  bot 
pour  it  between  the  fish. 

PERCH  A LA  HAVIGOTE. 

Dress  these  the  same  as  k la  Hollandaise,  exeept  when 
done  pour  over  them  a good  hot  tarragon  sauce. 

EELS  GRILLEES  A l’iTALIENNE. 

For  an  entree  take  two  moderate  sized  eels,  take  off 
the  skin,  wash,  bone^  and  dry  them  well ; toss  them  in 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  soles  grillees,  cutlets,  &c.  with 
good  sauce  a ritalienne  under  them. 

EELS  IN  A MATELOTTE. 

Skin  and  wash  the  eels,  cut  them  in  three  or  four 
pieces,  lay  them  between  bards  of  fat  bacon  and 
consomme  enough  to  cover  them,  to  which  put  a little 
carrot,  onions,  parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  bayleaf,  and 
one  clove  of  garlic;  let  them  stew  till  well  done,  and 
let  them  stand  in  their  liquor  till  nearly  cold ; then 
take  them  out,  trim  them,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  to 
which  add  a few  rolls  of  very  good  veal  forcemeat 
blanched,  and  over  the  whole  pour  good  bechamelle 
sauce,  with  a leason  gently  mixed  in. 

EELS  STEWED  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Stew  the  eels  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  dish 
them  the  same,  but  pour  over  them  a good  sauce  a 
FEspagnole;  if  with  mushrooms  or  truffles  in  it  the 
better. 
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EELS  IN  A COLLAR. 

Choose  the  largest  eels,  which  must  be  cut  open, 
take  out  the  entrails,  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and 
neatly  cut  out  the  bone,  have  ready  some  fine  pepper, 
salt,  shredded  sage,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated  j the 
whole  being  mixed  together,  sprinkle  it  over  the  eel  as 
it  hes  flat  on  the  table,  roll  it  up  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  tie  it  up  in  a small  cloth  for  that  purpose ; then 
put  on  the  fire,  half  consomme  and  half  watei’,  with 
the  head,  tail  and  bones  of  the  eel,  a few  peppercorns, 
salt,  a bayleaf,  five  cloves,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; 
these  must  boil  together  for  a few  minutes,  then  pass 
the  liquor  through  a sieve  into  another  stewpau,  into 
which  put  the  eels,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  till 
done ; take  them  from  the  fire,  let  them  stand  in  the 
liquor  till  nearly  cold  and  then  take  them  out,  but  do 
not  take  off  the  cloths  till  the  eels  are  thoroughly  cold, 
then  lay  them  in  a pan  or  basin  with  the  liquor  poured 
over  them.  When  cold  this  is  a very  proper  supper 
dish,  cutting  the  eels  into  slices,  and  laying  them 
round  the  dish,  with  the  liquor  in  the  centre. 

PRAWNS. 

Prawns  you  may  always  get  ready  boiled  in  town,  if 
not,  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes ; when  cold  serve  them  up  for  a second  course 
or  supper  dish,  neatly  placed  round  parsley,  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish;  or  smooth  a bit  of  butter  in  a 
convex  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  into  which  stick  the 
heads  of  the  prawns ; the  tails  projecting  form  a 
strange  appearance. 
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SHRIMPS  IN  A GRATIN. 

Pick  a quart  or  two  of  shrimps^  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish  wanted,  toss  them  in  good  bechamelle 
sauce  with  a little  lobster  spawn  pounded  and  mixed  in 
it,  as  direeted  for  lobster  sauce ; make  the  whole  very 
hot,  and  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  then  lay  it  on 
the  dish  with  crumbs  of  bread  over  it,  as  directed  for 
any  other  gratin,  giving  it  a fine  colour  with  the 
salamander  before  it  is  served  to  table. 

LOBSTERS  IN  A GRATIN. 

Two  lobsters  being  well  boiled,  mince  the  meat  very 
fine  and  take  out  the  spawn;  pound  it  well  with  butter, 
and  after  rubbing  it  through  a tammy,  mix  it  with 
beehamelle  sauce,  as  directed  for  the  last,  and  finish  it 
in  the  same  manner. 

LOBSTERS  IN  AN  ITALIAN  SALAD. 

Take  two  lobsters,  cut  them  in  pieces  by  taking  oflf 
the  claws  and  tail,  each  of  which  neatly  split  in  two  ; 
the  spawn  rub  through  a dry  sieve  to  garnish  the 
salad;  then  proceed  with  the  same  herbs  and  sauce 
h TItalienne  as  directed  for  a salmon  salad,  placing  the 
lobster  and  other  things  aecording  to  your  fancy. 

LOBSTER  IN  A SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Make  a good  aspic  jelly,  as  directed  in  fowl  in 
jelly ; being  very  clear,  and  the  mould  ready  in  ice, 
half  fill  it  with  the  jelly,  and  when  it  is  set,  lay  some 
anchovies  shredded  fine  in  what  form  you  please  on  the 
jelly,  then  your  lobster  cut  as  for  salad  over  it,  fill  the 
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mould  with  the  remainder  of  the  jelly,  and  when  set 
serve  it  for  a second  course,  entrde,  or  a supper  dish. 

OYSTERS  IN  A GRATIN. 

Take  five  dozen  of  oysters,  set  them  on  the  fire  till 
they  begin  to  boil,  then  take  them  ofi"  and  beard  them, 
putting  them  in  another  stewpan  as  you  do  them,  pass 
the  liquor  through  a sieve  over  them,  and  set  them  on 
the  fire  again  till  they  begin  to  boil;  then  drain  the 
liquor  from  them,  and  toss  them  over  the  fire  into  a 
stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter.  Wlien  melted,  and  it 
begins  to  fry,  put  in  some  good  cream  or  bechamelle 
sauce,  with  a very  little  lemon  juice;  lay  it  in  the  dish, 
and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a gratin  of  chicken, 
or  of  any  other  thing,  browning  it  with  the  salamander 
before  it  is  served  on  table. 

TO  MAKE  A BRONDADE. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  not  that  it  is  a choice  dish, 
hut  it  shows  tlie  proper  method  of  dressing  a stock  fish,  which 
is  strong  and  tough,  so  as  to  make  it  tender  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion]. 

Take  a piece  of  fine  stock  fish,  let  it  soak  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  in  water  to  cleanse  and  soften,  then 
put  it  in  a pot  full  of  water  on  the  fire,  taking  care  to 
remove  it  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil ; then  put  some 
butter,  oil,  parsley,  and  garlic  into  a saucepan,  and 
let  it  melt  over  a gentle  fire  ; during  the  time  you  pick 
the  stock  fish  and  break  it  into  small  pieces,  then  put 
it  in  the  saucepan,  and  now  and  then  pour  in  a little 
oil,  butter,  or  milk,  as  you  see  it  thicken ; you  must 
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keep  stirring  the  saucepan  till  the  stock  fish  is  melted 
to  a sort  of  cream.  If  you  choose  it  green,  pound 
spinach  instead  of  parsley.  A stock  fish,  naturally 
hard  and  strong,  becomes  by  this  means  tender  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

VEGETABLES  DRESSED  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS. 

PHELIMINARY  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

All  vegetables,  particularly  cabbages,  lettuces,  cauli- 
flowers, &c.  and  such  as  have  leaves  or  cavities,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  wash  them  in  several  waters ; 
the  garden  people  generally  wash  them,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  trust  to  them,  therefore  split  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  nearly  in  half  at  the  stalk  end,  that  all 
filth  and  insects  may  come  out  in  the  water,  ufithout 
which,  it  is  impossible  the  vegetables  should  be  clean ; 
and  as  it  is  not  customary  to  boil  these  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  stev^jans,  but  in  saucepans  on  the 
kitchen  fire,  or  any  other  fire  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  this  is  trusted  to  a kitchen  maid 
(sometimes  not  very  cleanly),  often  examine  the  sauce- 
pans in  which  the  vegetables  are  boiled,  because  to 
save  trouble  they  may  be  used  the  second  or  third 
time  without  cleaning ; endeavour  as  nearly  as  you  can 
guess  to  have  them  ready  just  as  the  dinner  is  ■wanted, 
for  by  standing,  greens  get  strong,  tough,  and  un- 
pleasant. Let  them  boil  quickly,  with  plenty  of  salt 
in  the  water ; but  the  time  of  their  boiling  depends 
upon  the  taste  of  those  you  dress  them  for,  some  liking 
them  much  done,  others  preferring  them  crisp;  but 
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above  all  things  be  careful  they  are  clean,  as  earwigs 
in  cabbages,  and  gritty  spinach  denote  dirty  cookery. 

Artichokes  boiled 

. . a ritalienne 

. . a I’EtoufFade 

. . a I’Espagnole 

Beet-Root  baked 
Broccoli  boiled 
Beans,  French 
. . Garden 

Cabbage  a la  Dame  Simone 
. . stewed  a I’Espagnole 

To  make  a Garbure  three  ways ; from  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands 

Cauliflowers  A la  Creme 

t 

Carrots  in  a Puree 
. . stewed 
Cucumbers  a la  Creme 
. . . . a I’Espagnole 

. . . . au  Gratia 

. . . . a la  Bourgeoise 

Celery  stewed  a la  Cr6me 
. . . . with  a Toast 

. • . . au  Gratin 

Chesnuts  stewed 
. . in  a Puree 

Endive 
. . stewed 
Jenisalem  Artichokes 
Lettuce  farcie  a la  Dame  Simone 
. . in  a Pur^e 

. . stewed  to  garnish  Beef ; or  in  Brown  Sauce 
Leeks  on  Toasts 
Mushrooms  stewed 
. . . . large,  broiled 

. . . . small,  a la  Creme 

. . . . au  Gratin 
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Mushrooms  en  Marinade 
Onions  and  Beef  in  a Salad 
. . fried 

Potatoes  in  a Pur& 

. . in  different  ways 
Peas,  plain  boiled 
. . stewed  d la  Franfaise 
. . a la  Bourgeoise 
. . in  a Puree 
Parsnips 
Parsley  fried 
Spinach  plain 
. . with  Sauce 
Sorrel  in  a Puree 

Salsify  stewed  with  different  Sauces 
Scorzonera  ditto 
Turnips  in  a Puree 

. . en  Flaricot  blanc 

. . a I’Espagnole,  or  in  the  Spanish  fashion 
Plain  Salad  in  the  English  fashion. 

ARTICHOKES  BOILED. 

Take  half  a dozen  or  eight  young  artichokes  before 
the  choke  becomes  unpleasant  to  eat,  cut  them  off  the 
top,  and  neatly  trim  the  bottom  round,  tossing  them 
in  cold  water  as  you  do  them  ; half-an-hour  before 
they  are  wanted  have  plenty  of  water  boiling,  into 
which  put  your  artichokes  with  a handful  of  salt ; 
when  done,  and  the  water  drained  off,  serve  them  by 
themselves  on  a dish,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

ARTICHOKES  A l’iTALIENNE. 

If  the  artichokes  arc  not  quite  so  young  as  for 
boiling  it  docs  not  matter,  however,  with  a sharp  knife 
cut  them  in  quarters,  trim  off  the  top  and  the  green 
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round  the  bottom,  take  out  the  choke,  rub  them  as 
you  do  them  with  lemon,  and  jjut  them  in  a stewpan 
of  cold  water ; have  ready  on  the  fire  a large  stewpan 
of  boiling  water  with  plenty  of  salt,  into  which  put  the 
artichokes  to  blanch  for  four  or  five  minutes  ; with  a 
colander  spoon  put  them  out  into  cold  water,  pick  off 
all  the  loose  leaves,  and  set  them  to  stew  in  good 
braize  between  bards  of  fat  bacon,  with  a carrot,  an 
onion,  parsley,  peppercorns,  salt,  one  clove  cf  garlic, 
and  a bayleaf : when  done,  carefully  lay  them  on  a 
sieve  to  di’ain,  place  them  in  what  form  you  please  on 
the  dish,  with  a good  sauce  a Tltalienne  over  them  (see 
Sauces). 

ARTICHOKES  A l’eTOUFFADE. 

Trim  your  artichokes  as  directed  in  the  first  receipt, 
set  them  to  stew  the  same  as  a kitalicnne,  with  a small 
bit  of  butter  laid  over  each  choke ; when  done,  and 
the  liquor  well  drained  off  by  turning  their  tops 
downwards  on  a sieve,  place  them  on  the  dish ; the 
while  have  some  good  strong  gravy,  reduced  nearly 
to  glaze,  to  which  put  two  table  spoonsful  of  butter 
sauce : when  hot  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
pour  it  over  the  artichokes  before  you  serve  them 
to  table. 

ARTICHOKES  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

This  dish  in  general  is  made  of  the  bottoms,  which 
are  dried ; set  them  the  overnight  to  soak  in  a pan 
of  water,  change  it  in  the  morning,  and  put  them  in 
warm  w^ater  till  wanted.  An  hour  before  the  dinner, 
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set  them  on  the  fire  to  blanch,  and  skim  them  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  to 
stew  between  bards  of  fat  bacon,  as  directed  in  the  two 
former  receipts  ; when  done,  and  the  liquor  drained 
ofi",  place  them  in  a miroton  or  any  other  form  round 
the  dish,  with  sauce  h Tespagnole  over  them  (see 
Sauces),  into  which  before  you  serve  it  stir  in  a bit  of 
butter  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

- BEET-ROOT  BAKEB. 

Take  a good  red  beet,  wash  it  well,  and  cut  off  the 
green,  but  be  careful  not  to  break  or  cut  off"  the  roots, 
as  frequently  by  that  neglect  the  beet-roots  lose  their 
beautiful  colour ; bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  till 
well  done ; when  cold  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  or  any 
shape  you  fancy,  to  garnish  your  salads,  or  for  any 
other  use  you  may  want  them  : some  prefer  boiling, 
but  I recommend  baking  them,  for  when  w'ell  baked 
they  cut  finer  and  eat  much  richer. 

BROCCOLI  BOILED. 

Choose  four  or  six  heads  of  broccoli,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dish  wanted,  cut  off  the  stalk  and  split 
them  a little  at  that  end,  put  them  in  spring  water  ; 
have  some  water  on  the  fire  boiling  with  plenty  of 
salt,  into  which  put  the  heads  of  broccoli,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  till  done ; serve  them  either  in  the  vegetable 
tureen  or  on  a dish  with  butter  sauce  over  them. 

FRENCH  BEANS  BOILED. 

Cut  each  bean  in  two  or  three  shreds,  putting 
them  in  water  as  you  cut  them,  till  you  have  as  many 
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as  you  want,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  set  them  on 
the  fii-e  in  boiling  water  with  plenty  of  salt  to  boil 
quickly  till  done  ; serve  them  on  a dish  with  butter 
sauce,  or  tarragon  sauce,  poured  over  them  (see 
Sauces). 

GARDEN  BEANS  BOILED. 

When  the  beans  are  shelled,  boil  them  quickly  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt ; when  done  toss  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a good  bit  of  butter,  and  pepper  and 
salt,  and  seiwe  them  to  table  with  parsley  and  butter 
in  a boat ; the  plainest  way  (and  a good  one  it  is),  is 
to  boil  them  with  a piece  of  ham  or  bacon,  which  serve 
to  table  with  the  beans  round  it. 

CABBAGE  A LA  DAME  SIMONE. 

Six  good  Savoy  cabbages  must  be  blanched,  or  half 
boiled,  then  lay  them  in  cold  water ; have  a veal  farce 
ready  (see  Savoury  Pies),  and  your  cabbages  being 
taken  out  and  drained  from  the  water,  put  a little  of 
this  farce  into  each  cabbage,  tie  them  up  separately 
■with  packthread  to  keep  in  the  farce,  and  lay  them 
between  bards  of  fat  bacon  in  a stewpan,  to  stew  gently 
till  well  done ; take  them  out  to  drain,  pass  the  liquor 
through  a sieve,  take  off  the  fat,  let  the  liquor  reduce 
over  the  fii-e  till  very  strong,  lay  the  cabbages  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 

CABBAGE  STEWED  A l’eSI’AGNOLE. 

Take  as  many  cabbages  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt,  and  boil  them  w'ell ; when  done,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  tie  each  separate  M'ith  packthread,  and  lay  them 
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between  bards  of  fat  bacon  with  some  good  braize,  to 
stew  very  gently ; take  tbem  out  of  the  braize,  and  lay 
them  in  a line  upon  a clean  clotb  ; cut  off  tbe  pack- 
thread and  roll  the  cabbages  tight  up  in  the  cloth  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  open  the  cloth  and  cut  the 
cabbages  in  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length,  lay  them 
on  the  dish  ; have  a sauce  a kespagnole  ready,  with  a 
bit  of  butter  mixed  in  it,  and  one  squeeze  of  lemon; 
this  sauce  when  very  hot  pour  over  the  cabbages,  and 
serve  it  to"  table.  Cabbage  stewed  in  this  way  is  very 
good,  and  proper  to  garnish  stewed  beef  of  any  kind, 
sometimes  with  other  vegetables  intermixed. 

TO  MAKE  A GARBURE. 

[From  the  Almanacli  des  Gourmands,  which  may  be  served  in  a large 
dinner  as  a vegetable  for  the  second  course.  The  Garbure  en  Maigre 
as  an  entree  for  the  first  course.  But  the  next  Garbure  with  Part- 
ridges is  the  most  esteemed,  though  neither  can  be  ranked  a genteel 
dish.] 

Begin  with  having  some  good  stock,  or  some 
excellent  broth,  then  take  some  cabbages,  which  you 
must  cut  into  four  parts ; after  blanching  and  washing 
them  well,  press  them  till  they  are  dry,  and  tie  up 
each  quarter  separately  ; then  place  some  bacon  at  the 
bottom  of  a porridge  pot  or  stcwpan,  and  arrange  the 
cabbages  on  it,  either  with  some  little  or  large  pieces 
of  ham,  and  a fillet  or  leg  of  veal;  after  covering  the 
whole  with  slices  of  bacon,  add  carrots,  onions,  several 
herbs,  moisten  it  with  the  stock  or  broth,  and  let  it 
stew  over  a gentle  fire ; when  it  is  well  stewed  cut 
some  bread,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  rather  thickened 
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with  the  stock  or  broth^  then  drain  the  cabbages  on  a 
clean  towel  and  press  them.  Take  some  Gruyere  or 
Parmesan  cheese^  well  grated  and  mixed  in  equal  parts^ 
then  sprinkle  your  vessel  with  it ; this  ought  to  be  of 
silver,  or  at  least  of  some  substance  that  will  bear  the 
fire.  Strew  some  cheese  on  a layer  of  cabbages,  then 
put  a layer  of  the  stewed  bread,  likewise  sprinkled 
with  cheese,  and  so  successively  till  the  dish  is  filled 
to  the  brim,  taking  care  that  the  cabbages  must  form 
the  under  layer,  which  ought  to  be  more  sprinkled 
than  the  rest ; the  dish  being  filled  to  the  edge,  put  it 
to  simmer  gently,  either  in  an  oven  or  on  a stone,  a 
vei-y  gentle  heat  above  and  below,  and  serve  it  up 
brnming  hot.  At  the  same  time  send  some  very 
good  broth  to  table,  for  those  that  do  not  like  any 
thing  thick. 

A GARBUKE  EN  MAIGRE. 

Make  a good  broth  of  dried  peas,  carrots,  onions  and 
celery  ; when  it  is  stewed  enough  strain  it,  then  take 
some  other  onions,  carrots,  and  celery,  and  let  them 
simmer  in  a saucepan  with  a little  butter ; as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  stick,  pour  the  pea  soup  into  it,  and  let 
the  whole  stew  together ; you  may  add  the  legs  of 
frogs,  carp,  tench,  but  all  very  fresh,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent  dish  ; press  it  after  tasting  it,  and 
proceed  as  before  to  make  your  garbure,  except  that 
you  must  use  butter  to  stew  the  cabbages  instead  of 
bacon,  and  you  m\ist  moisten  it  with  the  liquor  of 
vegetables. 
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ANOTHER  FAMOUS  GARBURE. 

Eoast  an  old  partridge  newly  killed,  take  about  fifty 
fine  cbesnuts  well  roasted  and  picked,  and  put  them 
into  tbe  stewpan ; bone  and  skin  your  partridge,  and 
pound  tbe  flesb,  drain  your  cbesnuts,  put  them  and  tbe 
partridge  into  a mortar,  and  pound  and  mix  them  well 
together,  then  put  tbem  into  a sieve  and  press  them 
well,  then  put  some  bits  of  bread  to  stew,  and  mix 
tbem  with  tbe  remainder. 

CAULIFLOWERS  A LA  CREME. 

Boil  a couple  of  white  cauliflowers  as  directed  for 
broccoli,  have  ready  some  good  cream  sauce  (see 
Sauces)  in  a large  stewpan,  into  which  carefully  pick 
tbe  flower  without  breaking  it ; a few  minutes  before 
it  is  wanted,  gently  toss  it  over  tbe  fire  to  warm  (but 
do  not  use  a spoon),  then  put  out  in  the  dish;  or  when 
the  cauliflowers  are  boiled,  place  them  neatly  on  a 
dish  in  the  form  of  one,  over  w^hich  put  your  cream 
sauce.  Sometimes  serve  them  with  butter  sauce. 

CARROTS  IN  A PUREE. 

Scrape  and  cut  in  quarters  some  carrots,  take  out 
the  inside  pale  yellow  and  do  not  use  it ; 'when  you 
have  washed  the  outsides  boil  them  very  tender  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt,  then  drain  them  on  a sieve, 
and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a good  bit  of  butter ; 
with  a wooden  spoon  stir  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
butter  bcgius  to  fry,  and  the  carrots  are  well  mashed, 
put  in  a small  ladleful  of  good  consomm^,  a very  little 
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sugar  and  salt,  and  continue  to  stir  them  over  the  fire 
till  nearly  reduced  to  the  thickness  they  were  at  first ; 
add  three  table  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournee  (see  Sauces) 
stir  it  on  the  fire  for  three  minutes,  and  rub  it  through 
the  tammy  in  a large  dish  ; if  it  should  be  thick  and 
difficult  to  go  through,  add  a very  little  more  consomme 
as  you  pass  it ; afterwards  put  it  in  a stewpan,  and 
before  it  is  wanted  stir  it  over  the  fii’e  to  boil  for  four 
or  five  minutes : if  you  think  it  not  strong  enough, 
mix  in  a bit  of  glaze.  This  may  serve  to  garnish 
stewed  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  ducks,  &c. 

CARROTS  STEWED. 

Cut  a straight  clear  carrot  in  lengths  of  about  three 
inches,  boil  them  well,  and  when  done  put  them  to 
stew  between  bards  of  bacon,  as  other  vegetables ; you 
may  serve  these  on  a dish  by  themselves,  with  brown 
sauce,  but  the  usual  way  of  serving  them  is  with 
stewed  beef,  or  with  stewed  cutlets  or  fillets  of  mutton ; 
in  short,  they  are  useful  as  a garnish  with  other 
vegetables  for  many  things. 

CUCUMBERS  A LA  CREME. 

Take  four  straight  rough-coated  cucumbers,  taste 
each  end  that  it  is  not  bitter ; cut  them  in  half,  then 
in  four  quarters,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut  out  the 
seeds  and  turn  ofi"  the  skin,  tossing  them  in  water  as 
you  do  them  ; have  ready  some  good  clarified  buttei’, 
into  which  (when  well  drained  from  the  water)  put  in 
your  cucumbers ; let  them  fry  (turning  them  at  times) 
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till  of  a fine  light  colour,  then  lay  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain  the  butter  from  them  ; when  free  from  fat,  lay 
them  in  a stewpan  to  stew  gently,  with  consomme 
enough  to  cover  them,  a very  little  sugar  and  salt,  and 
a round  paper  over  the  whole ; when  stewed  nearly 
dry,  lay  them  again  on  a sieve,  then  place  them  neatly 
on  the  dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  good  cream 
sauce  (see  Sauces),  vdth  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  with  a little  cream  : be  careful  to  serve  it  very 
hot. 

CUCUMBERS  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

These  may  he  cut  and  prepared  like  the  last,  but 
instead  of  cream  sauce  serve  them  with  sauce  a I’espa- 
gnole.  (See  Sauces).  The  most  usual  v;ay  with  this 
kind  of  sauce  is  thus : cut  two  good  cucumbers  in 
pieces,  each  about  one  inch  and  a half  in  length,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  turn  off  the  skin,  and  round  the 
corners,  putting  them  in  water  as  you  do  them,  then 
fry  them  in  clarified  butter  a light  hrowm  coloiu’ ; 
when  done,  and  well  drained  on  a sieve,  put  them  in 
a stewpan  with  a small  ladlcful  of  consomme  and  the 
same  of  sauce  tournee,  a very  little  sugar,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  salt ; let  these  boil  very  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  stove  till  reduced  to  half,  observing  to  skim 
it  when  any  fat  or  scum  rises ; if  it  should  not  he  strong 
enough  for  the  use  you  want  it,  mix  in  a hit  of  glaze, 
adding  salt  or  more  sugar  if  it  should  not  suit  your 
palate : these  in  general  are  served  with  mutton  or 
lamb  cutlets,  leg  of  lamb,  &c.  &c. 
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CUCUMBERS  AU  GRATIN. 

Cut  3'^our  cucumbers  as  in  the  last  receipt,  and 
stew  them  in  consomme  as  h la  creme,  and  when 
di-ained  from  stewing,  toss  them  in  some  good  hot 
bechamelle  sauce  (see  Sauces),  with  a leason  of  the 
yolk  of  one  egg  ; put  them  into  a dish  and  shake 
some  fine  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and  with  a spoon 
sprinkle  some  clarified  butter  over  them  and  crumbs  of 
bread  again;  then  brown  them  well  over  with  the 
salamander. 

CUCUMBERS  A LA  BOURGEOISE. 

Prepare  and  dish  your  cueumbers  as  a la  creme ; 
the  while  shred  three  or  four  onions  very  fine,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  till  brown ; when  so,  and  drained  off 
from  the  butter,  put  them  in  a stewpan  to  simmer  by 
the  side  of  the  stove,  with  four  table  spoonsful  of 
consomme,  and  the  same  of  sauce  tournee  (see  Sauces) ; 
when  reduced  to  half  the  thickness,  stir  in  a bit  of 
butter,  and  one  squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  salt  if 
required ; pour  this  very  hot  over  the  cucumbers. 

CELERY  STEWED  A LA  CREME. 

Choose  a dozen  heads  of  the  best  white  celery,  boil 
them  in  salt  and  water  till  nearly  done,  then  set  them 
to  stew  between  bards  of  good  fat  bacon,  with  con- 
somme enough  to  cover  them ; when  very  tender, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  serve  them  with  a good 
bechamelle  sauce.  (See  Sauces). 

CELERY  WITH  TOASTS. 

Stew  them  as  in  the  last  receipt,  then  have  two  or 
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three  small  toasts  made^  about  three  inches  square,  and 
well  buttered,  on  which  lay  the  celery,  and  serve  it  to 
table.  This  is  proper  for  a supper  dish. 

CELERY  AU  GRATIN’. 

Take  a dozen  heads  of  white  celery,  trim  off  the 
stringy  parts,  and  the  other  neatly  cut  in  round  shapes, 
about  the  size  of  a shilling  ; boil  them  till  done,  then 
put  them  to  stew  in  good  consomme,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a little  sugar,  and  salt ; and  when  nearly  diy, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  toss  them  in  good  bechamelle 
sauce,  and  finish  them  like  a gratin  of  cucumbers. 

CHESNUTS  STEWED. 

Take  half  a hundred  Spanish  chesnuts,  (if  for  a 
large  dish,)  and  with  a knife  nick  a bit  of  the  skin  off 
each ; shake  them  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  -with  a 
bit  of  butter,  till  the  rind  and  inner  skin  comes  clean 
off ; put  them  to  simmer  gently  in  some  consomme, 
tossing  them  over  at  times,  but  be  careful  that  you  do 
not  break  them : when  they  are  nearly  dry,  put  to 
them  some  good  sauce  a hespagnole  (see  Sauces,)  in 
which  they  must  simmer  gently  for  a short  time  : if 
too  thick,  add  a little  consomme  and  salt,  to  your 
palate,  with  the  addition  of  a few  stewed  mushrooms  ; 
serve  them  with  roasted  turkey,  stewed  beef,  &c. 

CHESNUTS  IN  A PUREE. 

Having  taken  off  the  rind  and  stewed  them  in 
consomm^,  as  in  the  last  receipt,  with  a wooden  spoon 
mash  them  together,  and  put  in  a little  salt,  and  three 
table  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournee  (see  Sauces) ; when 
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these  are  well  mixed  and  boiled  together,  rub  them 
through  a tammy;  if  stiff  and  difficult  to  pass,  add 
a ladleful  of  strong  consomme  while  rubbing  it  through. 
This  is  served  with  beef  and  entrees  of  cutlets,  turkeys, 
ducks,  &c. 

ENDIVE  IN  A PUREE. 

A dozen  heads  of  endive  must  be  picked  and  well 
washed  in  several  waters ; then  having  a large  stewpan 
of  water  boiling  on  the  fire,  put  in  the  endive,  with  a 
handful  of  salt;  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  till  done, 
then  drain  it  on  a large  hair  sieve  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  with  a wooden  spoon  rub  it  through 
the  same  sieve  into  a dish ; put  it  in  a corner  of  the 
sieve  again  for  an  hour  or  more,  to  drain  the  water 
from  it,  then  stir  it  on  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
bit  of  butter  ; when  it  is  well  melted,  put  in  three  or 
four  table  spoonsful  of  good  consommd,  and  continue 
stirring  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils  to  its  former  thickness ; 
when  so,  mix  in  three  spoonsful  of  bechamelle  sauce  : 
for  a minute,  bod  it  on  the  fire,  take  it  off,  and  std  in 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  with  a little  eream,  and  salt,  with 
a very  little  sugar,  if  required.  Serve  it  with  fillets 
of  chicken  saute,  lamb  cutlets,  or  for  a second  course 
dish,  &c.  &c. 

ENDIVE  STEWED. 

The  same  quantity  of  endive  may  be  taken  as  for  the 
last  receipt,  but  observe  it  must  be  the  best ; pick  off 
what  you  think  bitter,  wash  it  well,  and  blanch  it 
whole  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a good  handful  of  salt ; 
when  done,  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and  proceed 
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as  directed  for  cabbage  a I’espagnolej  but  instead  of 
braize  to  stew  them  in,  take  good  strong  consomme. 
Serve  it  as  a garnish,  or  with  sauce  a hespagnole,  or 
bechamelle  sauce. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

These  must  be  neatly  peeled,  and  boiled  very  gently 
by  the  side  of  the  stove,  with  a little  salt  in  the  water  j 
when  well  done  (but  not  too  much,  for  it  will  then  be 
impossible  to  make  them  look  well),  place  them  on 
the  dish,  and  serve  them  with  plain  butter  sauce,  or 
italienne,  bechamelle,  &c. 

LETTUCE  FARCIE  A LA  DAME  SIMONE. 

Proceed  with  these  as  directed  for  cabbage  h la 
Dame  Simone,  but  you  make  the  farce  finer  by 
introducing  chickens  with  the  veal,  and  instead  of 
braize  stew  them  in  consomme.  Serve  them  with  the 
same  kind  of  strong  sauce,  or,  for  a change, 
bechamelle. 

LETTUCE  IN  A PUREE. 

Dress  these  in  the  same^manner  as  endive. 

LETTUCE  STEWED  TO  GARNISH  BEEF. 

Observe  the  receipt  for  stewed  cabbage,  and  dress 
these  in  the  same  way. 

LEEKS  WITH  TOASTS. 

Take  a dozen  fine  leeks,  split  them  nearly  in  half, 
and  wash  them  well ; tie  them  like  asparagus,  and 
put  them  in  a stewpan  of  boiling  water  with  a handful 
of  salt ; when  well  done,  put  them  out  on  a sieve  to 
drain,  the  while  have  one  or  two  thick  toasts,  well  but- 
tered on  which  lay  the  leeks,  and  serve  them  to  table. 
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MUSHROOMS  STEWED. 

The  mushrooms  being  cleaned  and  peeled,  set  them 
over  a moderate  fire,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  of  the  trimmings  chopped 
fine ; toss  them  about  that  they  do  not  stick  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  the  butter  begins  to  fry  put  in  a 
very  little  consomme  ; when  they  have  stewed  a few 
minutes  longer,  add  to  them  some  good  strong  sauee 
h Tespagnole,  let  them  boil  again  for  a short  time, 
and  before  you  serve  them,  stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and 
one  squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

MUSHROOMS  BROILED. 

These  must  be  of  the  largest  sort,  but  be  careful  to 
take  none  but  those  that  grow  in  the  open  pasture 
land,  for  those  that  grow  near  or  under  trees  are 
poisonous,  and  not  proper  to  be  used  in  cookery.  The 
skin  looks  yellow,  and  the  under  part  has  not  the  clear 
flesh  colour  of  the  real  mushroom,  besides  which  they 
smell  rank  and  disagreeable ; but  the  skin  of  a good 
mushroom  is  white  and  clear  (when  not  old),  the  under 
part  a fine  flesh  colour,  and  the  smell  is  pleasant : these 
only  are  the  kinds  to  be  used.  Pepper  and  salt 
them  well,  lay  them  with  the  stalk  upwards  on  a 
small  gridiron,  broil  them  rather  quick,  and  serve  them 
with  strong  gravy. 

SMALL/  MUSHROOMS  A LA  CREME,  OR  WITH  CREAM  SAUCE. 

To  small  mushrooms,  as  in  sauce  tournee  (see 
Sauces),  jmt  some  good  cream  sauce,  in  which  let 
them  boil  a few  minutes ; toast  the  crust  of  a rasped 
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French  rollj  fill  it  with  the  mushrooms,  turn  it  over 
on  the  dish,  and  pour  the  remainder  over  it. 

MUSHROOMS  AU  GRATIN. 

These  are  prepared  with  cream  sauce,  like  the  last ; 
put  them  out  on  the  dish,  shake  some  fine  crumbs  of 
bread  over  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  clarified 
butter,  then  crumbs  of  bread  again  j before  you  serve 
them,  brown  them  with  the  salamander. 

MUSHROOMS  IN  A MARINADE  FRIED. 

Choose  some  good  button  mushrooms,  peel  them, 
and  put  them  to  pickle  (for  a day),  in  half  vinegar 
and  half  water,  salt,  one  clove  of  garlic,  peppercorns, 
parsley,  carrots,  and  onions;  have  some  good  fresh 
lard  on  the  fire,  take  the  mushrooms  from  the  pickle, 
shake  them  in  flour,  and  fry  them  while  the  lard  is 
hot,  laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them ; serve  them 
with  a sharp  sauce,  made  of  three  table  spoonsful  of 
butter  sauce,  mixed  with  a little  glaze  and  the  juice  of 
nearly  half  a lemon. 

ONIONS  AND  BEET-ROOT  IN  A SALAD. 

Boil  some  sound  large  onions  till  well  done,  then 
set  them  on  a dish  to  cool ; having  some  beet-root  well 
baked,  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  the  onion  the  same, 
then  lay  a slice  of  onion  between  two  of  beet,  putting 
them  into  the  form  you  please,  on  the  dish ; pour  over 
them  sauce  fl  FItalienne  as  for  Italian  salad  (sec 
Sauces),  and  serve  it  to  table. 

ONIONS  FRIED. 

Take  large  onions,  slice  them  very  fine,  and 
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fry  them  in  good  clarified  butter,  or  small  round 
onions,  done  the  same  as  for  garnishing  with  any 
other  vegetables,  &c. ; if  for  steaks,  or  any  thing  plain, 
fry  them  in  the  fat  after  the  steaks,  &c.  are  fried  ; but 
be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn,  as  of  course  they  will 
acquire  a bad  taste. 

POTATOES  IN  A PUREE. 

Peel  and  slice  some  potatoes,  and  set  them  on  the 
fire  in  a stewpan  of  cold  water,  with  a bit  of  butter  and 
a little  salt ; let  them  boil  very  gently  till  done,  then 
pom’  them  on  a sieve  to  drain ; when  the  water  has 
run  ofiF,  mash  them  well  together  over  a stove,  with  a 
good  bit  of  butter  and  a little  salt ; when  the  butter  is 
well  mixed,  stu’  in  some  thick  cream,  and  rub  them 
through  a hair  sieve ; this  may  be  served  as  a supper 
dish,  wth  crumbs  of  bread  over  it,  browned  with  the 
salamander,  or  served  in  the  centre  of  lamb  or  mutton 
cutlets,  &c. 

POTATOES  A LA  MAITRE-d’hOTEL. 

Boil  a few  kidney  potatoes ; when  done  neatly  trim 
them,  lay  them  in  a miroton  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  sauce  k la  maitre-d’hotel,  (see  Sauces)  : 
you  may  serve  them  with  sauce  h PItalienne,  or  any 
other. 


YOUNG  POTATOES  A LA  CREME. 

Take  some  fine  young  potatoes,  when  they  first 
come  in ; boil  them  in  a little  water  with  plenty  of 
salt,  and  when  done,  neatly  take  off  the  skin ; toss 
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tliem  in  good  cream  sauce,  and  serve  them  at  the 
second  course. 

PEAS  PLAIN-  BOILED. 

Have  on  the  fire  a large  pan  of  soft  ■R'^ater,  when 
it  boils,  put  in  the  peas  with  a handful  of  salt,  and  a 
stalk  of  mint ; when  done,  drain  them  in  a colander 
and  toss  them  into  a stev^ian  with  a good  bit  of  butter, 
a little  salt  and  pepper;  if  for  the  second  course,  be 
careful  that  they  are  the  very  youngest,  and  leave  out 
the  pepper. 

PEAS  STEWED  A LA  FRANfAISE. 

Boil  some  very  young  peas  in  plenty  of  soft  water 
and  a bit  of  salt ; when  done  drain  the  water  oflT,  and 
set  them  to  stew  with  a bit  of  butter,  green  onion,  and 
a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a little  sugar  and  salt ; let 
these  stew  together  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  consomme ; when  they  appear 
dry,  add  some  cream  sauce,  but  be  careful  not  to  put 
too  much ; if  for  the  second  course,  as  there  is  not 
so  much  required  as  for  an  entree  in  the  first  course ; 
before  you  serve  them,  mix  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  with  a little  cream. 

PEAS  A LA  BOURGEOISE. 

Cut  in  squares  two  or  three  eabbage  lettuces  or  heads 
of  endive,  three  green  onions,  which  fry  in  clarified 
butter,  of  a fine  brown  colour  : the  lettuces  being  well 
washed  and  drained  from  the  water,  put  them  in  the 
pan  with  the  onions  to  stew  very  gently  till  done,  and 
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then  di’ain  them  on  a sieve.  Toss  them  together  with 
the  peas,  and  stew  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt, 
il  la  Fran9aise. 

PEAS  IN  A PUREE. 

Proceed  as  dii’ccted  for  pea  sonp,  but  let  the  puree 
be  much  thicker,  and  put  in  a little  more  sugar  and 
salt ; this  will  serve  to  garnish  a stewed  leg  of  lamb ; 
lamb  or  mutton  cutlets,  ducks  stewed,  &c. 

PARSNIPS  BOILED. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  with  salt,  till  tender 
then  serve  them  on  a dish  by  themselves  ; or  when 
boiled,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  toss  them  up  in  a good 
bit  of  butter ; they  are  eaten  in  general  with  salt 
fish. 

PARSLEY  FRIED. 

Pick  some  parsley  (but  not  very  fiue)  wash  it  well 
and  set  it  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; after  the  fish,  croquettes, 
&c.  are  fried,  while  the  fat  is  very  hot,  put  in  the 
parsley,  stir  it  about  with  a colander  spoon  for  a 
minute,  then  spread  it  out  on  a sheet  of  paper ; this  is 
generally  used  for  croquettes  or  fried  fish. 

SPINACH  BOILED. 

This  is  apt  to  be  gritty,  so  pick  and  wash  it  well,  in 
several  waters ; the  while  have  a large  saucepan  of 
w'ater,  boiling  on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  salt  in  it, 
into  which  put  the  spinach,  and  when  done,  pour  it 
into  a colander  3 squeeze  it  well,  cut  it  in  squares,  lay 
it  on  a dish,  and  serve  it  to  table. 
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SPINACH  WITH  SAUCE. 

Boil  this  as  the  last,  and  when  the  water  is  well 
squeezed  from  it,  lay  it  on  the  table,  chop  it  fine,  put 
it  in  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  over  the  stove  for 
a few  minutes,  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  begins  to 
fry  j then  add  a small  ladleful  of  gravy ; when  that  is 
reduced,  put  in  three  table  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournee, 
stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  longer,  and  add 
a very  little  salt,  if  not  enough  ; then  put  it  out  on 
the  dish,  spread  it  smooth  with  a knife,  and  cross  it 
each  way,  place  round  it  garnitures,  or  toasted 
bread. 

SORREL  IN  A PUREE. 

Young  sorrel  is  the  best;  wash  and  drain  the 
water  from  it  well,  put  a bit  of  butter  in  the  bottom 
of  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  sorrel,  cover  it  down 
close,  and  set  it  stewing  very  gently  tdl  well  done ; 
drain  it  on  a hair  sieve  for  a few  minutes,  rub  it 
through  on  a plate,  and  when  all  through,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  a very  little  sugar  and 
salt,  then  treat  it  the  same  as  spinach,  but  instead  of 
sauce  tournee,  put  bechamelle,  or  cream  sauces. 

SALSIFY. 

Scrape  and  wash  the  salsify,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of 
water  with  salt  till  done,  then  set  it  to  stew  in  strong 
veal  braize  (if  you  have  any) ; serve  it  on  a dish  for 
the  second  course,  with  butter,  bechamelle,  Italian  or 
tarragon  sauce.  Or  when  it  is  boiled,  instead  of 
stewing  it,  make  a batter,  but  much  stififer  than  for 
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batter  puddings  into  which  dip  the  salsify,  and  fry  it 
in  hot  lard ; serve  it  dry,  or  with  strong  brown  sauce 
under  it. 

SCORZONEKA. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  salsify. 

TURNIPS  IN  A PUREE. 

See  mutton  cutlets. 

TURNIPS  IN  A HARICOT  BLANC. 

Turn  your  turnips  in  the  shape  of  a barrel,  or  cut 
them  like  dice.  Boil  and  skim  them  well  till  nearly 
done,  put  them  to  stew  in  some  good  light  coloured 
consomme,  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  a little  sugar 
and  salt ; a round  paper  over  the  whole,  and  be  care- 
ful to  keep  them  as  white  as  possible.  When  done 
put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Neatly  place  them  on 
the  dish  and  poui*  over  them  some  cream  sauce. 
These  in  general  are  used  as  garnish  for  boiled 
chickens,  cutlets,  &c.,  cut  and  stew  some  celery  in 
the  same  manner  as  turnips,  which  intermixed  with 
them,  will  make  a great  improvement. 

TURNIPS  A l’eSPAGNOLE,  OR  IN  THE  SPANISH  WAY. 

Let  the  turnips  be  cut  as  in  the  preceding  receipt. 
Have  some  clarified  butter  ready  on  the  fire,  in  a large 
stewpan,  into  which  put  the  turnips,  and  fry  them  of 
a fine  brown  colom’,  then  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain; 
have  a stewpan  on  the  fire,  half  veal  espagnole  and 
half  sauce  tournee,  into  which  put  the  turnips  with  a 
very  little  sugar  and  salt,  and  let  them  boil  gently  by 
the  side  of  the  stove  till  nearly  reduced  to  one  half ; 
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if  not  strong  enough^  gently  mix  in  a bit  of  glaze. 
These  in  general  are  used  as  a garnish. 


PLAIN  SALAD  IN  THE  ENGLISH  FASHION. 


Take  two  or  three  Cos  lettuces  split  in  two^  wash 
them  and  cut  them  across  into  eight  or  nine  pieces, 
with  which  intermix  small  salad,  celery,  and  beet-root 
cut  in  pieces,  a few  young  radishes,  sliced  cucumber, 
and  a boiled  egg  cut  in  pieces  and  garnished  about  it ; 
then  prepare  a sauce  with  two  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  which  rub  well  together  in  a basin  with  a wooden 
spoon ; a little  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  when  these 
are  mixed  to  a smooth  paste,  begin  by  putting  in  a 
very  little  oil,  mixing  it  between  each  tea-spoonful; 
when  as  much  as  necessary  is  put,  mix  in  the  vinegar 
the  same.  If  the  sauce  is  mixed  as  directed  above,  it 
will  never  require  shaking,  and  it  will  always  appear 
like  cream ; to  see  jiarticles  of  oil  on  the  top  of  the 
salad  liquor  looks  very  bad.  Pour  this  over  the  salad, 
or  serve  it  in  a cruet. 

EGGS  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS. 


Buttered  Eggs 
Omelette 
Eggs  au  Miroir 
. . poached 
. . -with  Sorrel 


Eggs  a la  Bourguignote 
. . in  Paste  fried 
..  with  Anchovies 
..  with  Cream 
. . a la  Suisse 


BUTTERED  EGGS. 


Break  into  a stewpan  nine  whole  eggs,  and  three  yolks, 
which  beat  well  up,  then  add  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  two  spoonsful  of  bechamelle  sauce,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  stir  them  over  a gentle  fire  till 
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they  become  thick  (stirring  them  the  whole  of  the 
time  w'ith  a wooden  spoon)  ; put  them  into  the  dish, 
and  garnish  them  round  with  toasted  bread  or  garni- 
tures of  puff  paste.  Do  not  leave  them  too  long  on 
the  fii’e  or  they  will  get  hard. 

AN  OMELETTE. 

Beat  up  in  a basin  the  same  quantity  of  eggs  as  in 
the  last  receipt,  to  which  -put  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  one  table-spoonful  of  cream  sauce,  a little  thick 
cream,  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; all  these  being 
well  beaten  up  together,  have  a frying-pan  over  a brisk 
fire  with  a good  bit  of  butter  in  it,  into  which  pour 
the  eggs,  and  stir  them  quickly  about  till  they  turn 
rather  thick,  tben  take  out  the  spoon,  hold  them  over 
the  fire  to  brown ; and  turn  them  on  a dish  with  the 
brown  side  upwards.  You  may  put  to  the  eggs  before 
they  are  fried,  either  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  and 
mushrooms,  chopped  fine,  and  stewed  in  butter,  or 
some  grated  ham.  Or  lay  some  stewed  asparagus 
peas  under  the  omelet.  Be  careful  the  pan  is  perfectly 
clean. 

EGGS  AU  MIROIR. 

Set  a cutlet-pan  over  the  fire  with  a bit  of  butter  in 
it,  into  which  when  melted,  break  five  or  six  eggs,  and 
sprinkle  them  over  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  the 
w'hite  is  well  set,  and  the  egg  done,  with  a plain  cutter 
cut  each  egg  out  separately,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish 
•with  a good  strong  gravy  under  them. 
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POACHED  EGGS. 

Take  a raidcQe  size  stewpan,  fill  it  almost  with  water, 
and  nearly  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  set  it  over  a brisk 
fire  j when  it  boils,  break  in  three  eggs,  and  cover 
them  closely,  they  will  be  done  in  a minute  and  a half ; 
which  you  must  try  with  a colander  spoon ; when 
done,  take  them  out,  trim  them,  and  put  them  in 
another  pan  of  cold  water,  so  proceed  till  you  have  as 
many  as  you  want.  About  half  an  hour  before  they 
are  wanted  set  the  stewpan,  with  them  in,  to  warm 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

EGGS  WITH  SOBREL. 

Have  a puree  of  sorrel  (see  Vegetables),  which  lay 
in  the  dish,  and  over  it  lay  five  or  six  poached  eggs. 
You  may  serve  eggs  with  spinach  in  the  same  manner. 

EGGS  A LA  BOHRGUIGNOTE. 

Beat  up  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  to  a strong  froth, 
then  add  fine  powdered  sugar  to  them,  till  they  look 
perfectly  smooth ; have  a large  stewpan  with  some 
milk  in  it  boiling  on  the  fii-e,  then  with  a spoon  take 
up  some  of  the  whites  and  di’op  in  three  spoonsful ; 
cover  them  close,  and  when  boiled  up  once,  with  a 
colandar  spoon  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a large 
hau’  sieve ; proceed  thus  till  you  have  done  the  whole ; 
stir  nearly  a pint  of  thick  cream  with  some  pounded 
orange  flower  and  ratafie,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
some  sugar  rubbed  with  lemon  peel  scraped  in,  stir 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  boil,  pour  it  out  in  the  dish. 
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and  lay  your  eggs  on  the  top.  A border  placed  round 
the  dish  will  be  an  improvement,  for  which  see  Pastes. 

EGGS  IN  PASTE  FRIED. 

Choose  some  of  the  smallest  eggs,  poach  them  as 
usual ; when  trimmed  and  cold,  carefully  dry  them  in 
a cloth  j then  have  a paste,  as  for  rissoles,  fry  them  in 
the  same  manner,  and  serve  them  very  hot  on  a nap- 
kin. 

EGGS  WITH  ANCHOVIES. 

Take  two  or  three  French  rolls,  cut  them  into  slices, 
(hut  not  very  thin)  and  toast  and  butter  them ; over 
them  cross  shreds  of  anchovies,  place  them  on  the 
dish,  and  before  you  serve  them,  lay  a poached  egg  on 
each  toast. 

EGGS  WITH  CREAM. 

"WTiip  up  a pint  of  thick  cream  to  a strong  froth, 
to  which  put  plenty  of  pounded  orange  flower  and 
sugar  ; beat  up  the  yolks  by  themselves,  and  the  whites 
by  themselves  into  a smooth  froth  ; mix  the  yolks  with 
the  cream,  and  then  the  whites  ; squeeze  the  whole 
through  a tammy  j fill  some  cream  cups  with  it ; put 
it  in  a balneo  mare  with  fire  under  and  over  it,  till  it 
is  perfectly  set  and  done ; then  serve  it  in  the  cups. 

EGGS  A LA  SUISSE. 

Prepare  your  eggs  as  for  au  miroir,  lay  them  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  which  must  have  a border  strong 
but  not  deep,  for  which  see  Pastry,  and  over  them  pour 
good  brown  sauce  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  in  it  ; 
on  the  top  sprinkle  some  bread  crumbs  with  cheese, 
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then  clarified  butter  and  crumbs  again  ; tlien  with  the 
salamander  brown  it  nicely  over. 

SAVOURY  PIES,  PATES,  AND  RISSOLES. 

Forcemeat  for  raised  Pies,  &c.  &c. 

Another 

Forcemeat  of  Veal 
Petits  Patds  a la  Reine 
. . . . de  Godiveavr 

. . . . aux  Legumes,  or  with  Vegetables  • 

. . . . de  Faisan,  aux  Trutfes 

. . . . a I’Espagnole 

. . . . de  Ris  de  Veau,  or  with  Sweetbreads 

. . . . of  Chicken  livers  with  Truffles 

. . . . de  QueneUes  de  Veau,  or  with  Forcemeat 

. . . . of  Sturgeon 

. . . . of  Soles 

. , . . of  Pike 

. . . . of  Lobsters 

. . . . of  Oysters 

. . . . of  Shrimps 

Vol  au  Vent,  with  the  different  things  used  to  garnish  it 
A raised  Pie  to  he  served  hot,  either  of  Mutton,  Partridge,  Chicken, 
Carp,  or  Eels 

A French  raised  Pie,  to  he  served  cold 

Pork  Pie 

Pigeon  Pic  hot 

Venison  Pie  or  Pasty,  cold 

. . . . . . to  he  served  cold 

Plain  Chicken  Pic 
. . Veal  Pie 
. . Beef  Steak  Pie 
. . Mutton  Pie 
, . . Gihlct  Pie 

Rissoles  a la  d’Artoise 
Cammclon  a la  Luxembourg 
Sea  Pie  or  Pudding. 
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FOnCEMEAT  FOR  RAISED  PIES. 

Chop  some  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  and  mushrooms, 
set  them  on  the  fire  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  and 
one  clove  of  garlic,  stir  them  till  the  butter  begins 
to  look  clear,  then  put  in  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
and  cover  it  with  good  consomme ; stir  it  on  the  fire 
till  it  has  boiled  to_  a paste,  then  take  it  off ; take  a 
dozen  fat  chicken  livers,  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water  with  salt ; when  they  begin  to  boil  take  them 
oflF,  drain  them  from  the  water,  trim  off  any  part  that 
looks  bad,  and  fry  them  in  a little  clarified  butter  till 
done ; put  them  all  in  the  mortar,  pound  them  till 
smooth,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard ; then 
add  to  them  about  two  ounces  of  fat,  from  a fillet  of 
veal  that  has  been  dressed,  which  mix  together ; then 
add  the  bread  and  pound  the  whole  well  j when  they 
are  well  blended,  put  in  two  or  three  bits  of  truffles  or 
the  liquor  from  them  ; two  whole  eggs  and  the  yolks  of 
three,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  spice  to  your 
palate,  rub  the  whole  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  put  it 
in  a basin,  and  cover  it  with  bards  of  fat  bacon  till 
wanted. 

ANOTHER  FORCEMEAT. 

Prepare  some  fine  herbs  with  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  take  out  the  nut  of 
a good  fillet  of  veal,  cut  off"  all  the  skin,  shred  it,  and 
chop  it  very  fine;  when  nearly  chopped  enough  add 
the  bread,  a few  truffles  and  their  liquor,  some  good 
fat  bacon,  and  ham  shredded  and  put  into  it : finish  it 
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with  pepper,  salt,  spice  and  eggs,  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt : but  observe  to  chop  and  mix  it  well  till 
the  whole  is  in,  then  put  it  by  for  use.  This  is  used 
for  pies  when  livers  are  not  to  be  got, 

VEAL  FORCEMEAT, 

Prepare  some  fine  herbs  with  bread  and  consomme, 
as  directed  for  raised  pie  forcemeat,  which  set  on  a 
plate  to  cool ; then  take  the  nut  out  of  a fillet  of  veal, 
cut  the  veal  in  slices  and  scrape  each  slice  till  you  have 
entirely  taken  the  meat  from  the  sinews,  chop  it  well, 
put  it  in  a mortar,  pound  it,  and  when  pounded,  rub 
it  through  a fine  wire  or  hair  sieve ; take  the  side  fat 
from  a dressed  fillet  of  veal,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  pound 
it  till  perfectly  smooth ; the  bread  being  cold  put  it 
into  the  fat,  rub  and  pound  them  well  together,  and 
rub  them  through  the  sieve  to  the  veal ; having  it  so 
far  ready,  put  the  whole  in  the  mortar  again,  pound 
and  rub  it  well  altogether ; put  in  one  egg  fii’st,  and 
then  the  yolks  of  two,  with  some  fine  white  pepper 
and  salt ; when  the  whole  is  well  corporated  (if  not 
wanted  for  use  immediately)  put  it  in  a basin  wdth 
bards  of  bacon  laid  over  it ; when  wanted  turn  it  out, 
roll  it  into  balls,  lengths,  or  whatever  shape  you  wish. 
If  you  like  to  make  yellow  balls,  as  for  turtle  soup, 
or  for  calf  s-head  hash,  proceed  thus : take  two  table 
spoonsful  of  the  veal  forcemeat ; rub  and  pound  it  well 
in  the  mortar,  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  boiled  hard, 
and  one  yolk  unboiled,  to  bind  them  together ; when 
it  looks  perfectly  smooth  take  it  out,  aud  roll  it  into 
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balls ; set  some  water  on  the  fire  with  salt  in  it,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  forcemeat ; if  small  balls  five 
minutes  boiling  will  do,  if  larger  set  your  time  accord- 
ingly. If  you  wish  this  forcemeat  particularly  fine, 
use  chicken  or  rabbit  instead  of  veal,  or  half  veal,  and 
half  ehieken;  if  coarse  it  may  be  made  with  good 
tender  beef,  but  as  it  requires  to  be  higher  seasoned, 
a little  spice  may  be  added ; mind  of  whatever  it  is 
made,  let  it  be  well  mixed  and  pounded,  without, 
which  it  cannot  be  light,  or  as  good  as  it  should  be. 


PETITS  PATES  A LA  REINE. 

Take  the  fillets  of  one  or  two  roasted  ehiekens,  whiclr 
shred  and  chop  very  fine,  then  mix  it  in  some  good 
cream  sauee  (see  Sauces) ; before  you  fill  the  pates 
make  it  very  hot,  and  mix  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  with  a little  eream;  be  careful  to  fill  your 
petits  pates  well,  but  not  to  run  over. 

PETITS  PATES  DE  GODIVEAU. 

Take  either  veal,  chieken,  or  partridge,  make  it 
into  a kind  of  forcemeat  in  the  manner  of  croquettes 
(see  Chicken),  but  you  may  add  a few  truffles  ehopped 
very  fine  3 when  cold,  roll  it  into  small  round  balls ; roll 
out  a piece  of  puff  paste  rather  thin,  cut  it  about  an 
inch  and  half  square;  egg  one  square  a little,  on  whicn 
lay  a ball  of  foi'eemeat,  and  another  square  of  paste 
over  it  to  meet  the  bottom  one ; when  both  are  joined, 
with  a plain  round  eutter,  trim  off  the  corners,  egg 
them,  make  a hole  in  the  top  and  bake  them  in  a 
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moderately  hot ‘oven.  Scrape  oflF  the  bottom  before 
you  serve  them. 

PETITS  PATES  AUX  LEGUMES,  OR  WITH  VEGETABLES. 

Cut  half  a dozen  cabbage  lettuces  in  squares,  having 
well  washed  them,  stew  them  gently  in  clarified  buttei’, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  stew  them  again  in  good 
consomme ; some  young  peas  stewed,  cucumbers,  celery, 
mushrooms,  and  truffles  (if  you  have  them),  cut  square 
and  stew  them  as  before  directed.  Having  put  the 
whole  on  a sieve  to  drain  off  the  liquor  that  might 
remain,  toss  them  in  good  bechamelle  sauce ; make  it 
very  hot,  put  in  a leason  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a 
little  cream ; a very  little  sugar  and  salt ; and  fill  your 
petlts  pates. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  PHEASANTS  AND  TRUFFLES. 

Mince  the  breast  of  a pheasant  very  fine  that  has 
been  roasted  (or  you  may  saute  the  breast  of  a pheasant 
and  mince  it),  mince  also  some  stewed  truffles ; mix 
them  in  a good  strong  butter  sauce,  to  which  add  a 
little  veal  glaze,  make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a little 
lemon  juice  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a very  little 
cream,  and  fill  your  petits  pates. 

PETITS  PATES  A l’eSPAGNOLE. 

Take  the  fillet  ofi"  a stale  tender  neck  of  mutton,  cut 
off  all  the  skin  and  nerves,  shred  it  as  fine  as  possible, 
put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a little  good  butter  and  salt, 
and  stir  it  over  a quick  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes  till 
done , then  set  it  on  one  side,  reduce  a pint  or  more  of 
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strong  consomme  to  a glaze,  put  it  into  butter  sauce 
enough  for  the  pates,  mix  it  well  together  with  a little 
lemon  juice  and  a few  small  button  mushrooms  ; put 
it  to  the  minced  mutton,  make  it  hot,  and  fill  your 
petits  pates. 

PETITS  PATES  DE  EIS  DE  VEAU,  OR  OF  VEAL 
SWEETBREADS. 

Stew  a couple  of  sweetbreads  between  bards  of  bacon 
in  good  beef  or  veal  braize  till  well  done,  then  take 
them  from  the  fire,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  braize 
till  cold ; cut  them  in  small  squares,  toss  them  in  some 
hot  bechamelle  sauce,  to  which  put  a leason  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  cream,  then  fill  your  petits  pates. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  CHICKEN  LIVERS  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Having  blanched  ten  or  a dozen  of  fat  livers,  fry 
them  gently  in  butter  till  done,  let  them  cool  and 
mince  them  in  small  squares,  and  some  stewed  truffles, 
mince  the  same ; take  two  or  three  table  spoonsful  of 
sauce  tournee  (see  Sauces),  which  boil  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  a little  truffle  liquor,  then  mix  in  a bit 
of  butter  and  some  glaze  to  make  it  brown  and  strong, 
with  a squeeze  of  lemon ; stir  this  with  the  mince  and 
put  it  into  the  petits  p&tes. 

PETITS  PATES  DE  QUENELLES  DE  VEAU,  OR  OF  VEAL 
FORCEMEAT. 

Make  a forcemeat  of  veal  as  directed  (see  page  266), 
this  roll  in  very  small  balls,  which  blanch  in  some 
plain  broth  till  done ; drain  them  on  a sieve  and  stew 
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them  in  consomme  enough  to  cover  them  till  nearly 
dry ; mix  them  in  cream  sauce  with  a few  small  mush- 
roomsj  make  it  hot  and  fill  your  petits  pates. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  STURGEON. 

Take  a piece  of  sturgeon  that  has  been  roasted  the 
day  before,  cut  it  into  small  squares,  and  put  them  in 
a stewpan  with  a few  mushrooms  minced  very  fine,  to 
which  put  a few  spoonsful  of  cream  sauce ; before  you 
fill  your  pates  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg  mixed  with  a little  cream,  and  salt  if 
not  enough. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  SOLES. 

■ Mince  the  fillets  of  soles  in  small  squares  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  for  sturgeon. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  PIKE. 

Mix  some  butter  sauce  in  a small  stewpan  with  a bit 
of  glaze  to  make  it  strong  : having  filleted  a pike  and 
saute  it  as  for  entree,  cut  it  in  squares,  which  put  into 
the  sauce  with  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a leason  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a very  little  cream  ; make  it  hot, 
but  not  boiling,  then  fill  your  petits  pat^s,  or  you 
may  serve  them  with  cream  sauce,  as  sturgeon  and 
soles. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  LOBSTER. 

Having  a good  lobster  well  boiled  take  out  the  meat, 
cut  it  in  small  squares  into  a stewpan ; the  spawn  or 
coral  put  into  a clean  marble  mortar,  with  about  half 
as  much  butter  as  there  is  spawn,  which  pound  till  it 
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appears  perfectly  smooth ; scrape  it  clean  out  of  the 
mortar  with  a cardj  and  rub  it  well  through  the  tammy 
into  a dish ; take  a few  small  spoonsful  of  bechamelle 
sauce^  with  which  mix  the  lobster  spawn  pounded^ 
make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  ju  ce  and 
a small  bit  of  glaze,  which  mix  together ; put  it  to 
the  lobster  and  fill  your  petits  p&tes.  Cray  fish  the 
same. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  OYSTERS. 

Take  five  dozen  fine  oysters,  blanch  them  in  their 
hquor  with  a little  salt,  with  a colander  spoon  take 
them  out  of  the  liquor,  beard  ^them,  put  them  into 
another  stewpan  as  you  do  them ; to  which  pass  their 
liquor  through  a sieve,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  to 
boil  for  half  a minute,  then  put  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain,  cut  each  of  them  in  four  bits  ; put  them  over  the 
fire  in  a small  pan  with  a bit  of  butter  j when  they 
have  been  on  till  the  butter  begins  to  look  clear,  put 
to  them  half  bechamelle  and  half  butter  sauce,  with  a 
small  bit  of  veal  glaze ; make  them  very  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice,  and  fill  your 
petits  pat^s.  l^Tien  you  blanch  the  oysters  at  first, 
be  cai’eful  they  do  not  boil  too  much.  Small  oysters 
need  not  be  cut. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  SHRIMPS. 

Take  shrimps  enough  for  your  petits  pates,  and 
after  boiling  them,  pick  them  well  from  the  shell, 
tossing  them  in  a small  stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter 
over  the  fire  for  two  'minutes,  then  put  in  three  or 
fom-  small  spoonsful  of  butter  sauce ; pick,  wash,  and 
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pound  four  anchovies,  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  mix  them  with  the  shrimps  and 
sauce ; stir  it  well,  make  it  hot,  and  squeeze  in  some 
lemon  juice,  then  fill  your  petits  p&tes.  If  you  like, 
instead  of  anchovies,  colour  the  sauce  vuth  lobster 
spawn. 

VOL  AUX  VENTS,  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT  THINGS  USED 
TO  GARNISH  THEM. 

For  a vol  an  vent  make  a pound,  a pound  and  a 
half,  or  two  pounds,  of  good  puff  paste ; being  veiy 
careful  in  rolling  it  out,  that  one  part  is  not  thicker 
than  another ; observe,  also,  that  when  you  have  given 
your  paste  six  turns  (which  it  is  usual  to  give  puff 
paste),  roll  it  very  gently,  and  let  it  he  tolerably  thick ; 
butter  a baking  sheet,  on  which  lay  the  paste,  then 
with  a sharp  pointed  knife  cut  it  either  round,  oval, 
or  square,  to  the  fashion  of  the  dish  it  is  intended  for ; 
when  cut  out,  mark  it  round  the  edge  the  same  as  a 
common  pie ; egg  the  top  without  touching  the  edge, 
then  with  the  point  of  your  knife  mark  round  the  part 
you  mean  to  cut  off,  to  take  out  the  inside ; bake  it  in 
a moderate  hot  qven,  be  careful  not  to  take  it  out 
before  it  is  thoroughly  done ; if  it  should  take  too 
much  colour,  lay  a sheet  of  paper  over  it ; as  soon  as  it 
is  done,  take  out  the  inside,  gently  scrape  the  bottom, 
and  lay  it  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Now  observe,  for  a 
vol  an  vent,  you  may  put  in  entrees  of  chickens, 
pigeons,  partridges,  ducks,  veal,  sweetbreads,  •with  a 
ragout,  &c.  &c.  all  of  which  you  will  find  by  applying 
to  the  respective  things  already  mentioned;  for  instance, 
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a blanquette  of  chicken,  or  veal  with  mushrooms  or 
forcemeat,  a salmis  of  partridge  or  wild  ducks,  a fri- 
cassee of  rahhits,  pigeons  h I’espagnole,  coUops  of  cod 
fish  a la  creme,  fillets  of  soles  a la  heehamelle,  and 
eels  a I’espagnole,  &c.  &c.  All  these  will  he  found  in 
the  different  parts  of  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

RAISED  PIE  TO  BE  SERVED  HOT. 

Make  a stiff  paste  as  directed  for  raised  pies,  which 
mix  with  warm  water ; when  well  mixed  and  blended 
together,  roll  it  out  tolerably  thin ; cut  a piece  out  for 
the  bottom,  and  two  for  the  sides,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  dish,  egg  the  edges  of  the  parts  you  mean 
to  join  and  press  them  well  together,  so  that  the  join- 
ing may  not  he  seen ; shape  it,  garnish  it  with  leaves 
or  festoons,  aceording  to  your  fancy,  fill  it  nearly  to 
the  top  with  bran,  egg  it,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
hot  oven ; when  done  of  a fine  light  colour  turn  out  the 
bran,  and  set  it  ready  for  what  you  intend  to  put  in, 
which  may  be  either  cutlets  of  mutton  stewed  with 
vegetables,  partridges  farced  with  a brown  sauce, 
chicken  cut  up  with  a ragout  in  .a  brown  sauce,  stewed 
carp,  or  eels,  &e. 

A*FRENCH  PIE  RAISED  TO  BE  SERVED  COLD. 

Bone  some  chickens,  partridges,  or  pheasants,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  you  intend  your  pie,  and 
be  caretul  that  no  particle  of  bone  remains,  and  that 
you  do  not  break  the  skin ; when  the  whole  is  boned, 
with  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  in,  fill  it  well  with  the 
forcemeat  made  of  chicken  livers  (see  the  first  receipt), 
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and  lay  in  long  slips  of  lean  ham^  truffles,  and  fat 
livers  ; then  elose  your  chickens  or  whatever  they  are, 
by  drawing  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  part  that  is 
open ; raise  your  pie  as  in  the  last  receipt,  only  let  the 
crust  be  much  thicker,  and  secure  all  the  joining 
parts ; when  so  far  done,  cut  some  large  thin  shces  of 
fat  bacon,  lay  them  first  at  the  bottom,  then  all  round 
the  sides ; make  what  you  intend  to  put  in,  to  the 
shape  of  the  pie  as  nearly  as  you  can  by  filling  up  every 
part,  that  there  may  be  no  cavity  under  the  meat,  or 
it  may  occasion  your  pie  to  fall  or  go  out  of  shape ; 
when  all  is  placed  in,  cover  it  well  over  with  fat  bacon, 
and  three  bay  leaves  laid  on  the  top  ; for  a little  gravy 
put  in  some  liquor  in  which  truffles  have  been  stewed, 
or  some  good  strong  veal  or  beef  braize,  egg  the  edge 
-of  the  pie  round  and  lay  on  a good  thick  cover,  join- 
ing it  well  to  the  edge,  that  being  a great  support  to 
the  pie,  then  neatly  trim  it  all  round ; on  the  top  of 
the  crust  form  a star  of  leaves,  with  a hole  in  the  cen- 
tre ; on  the^  side  festoons,  leaves  or  garlands,  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy ; egg  it  lightly  over,  and  hake  it  in 
a hot  regularly  heated  oven ; one  of  a small  size  will 
take  four  hoxu’s,  a larger  accordingly ; be  careful  on 
first  putting  it  in  that  it  does  not  catch  and  bm’U, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do,  and  in  that  case,  have  plenty  of 
paper  ready  to  lay  over  it.  Before  the  pie  is  quite 
done,  set  on  some  good  consomme  or  veal  braize,  to 
boil  till  it  is  very  strong,  pour  it  into  the  pie  as  soon 
as  it  comes  oixjt  of  the  oven,  and.  set  it  to  cool  j if  the 
next  day  it  should  appear  to  have  taken  all  the  gravy, 
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add  more.  It  had  better  stand  three  or  four  days 
before  it  is  served;  sometimes  for  a change  take  off 
the  cover,  and  in  its  place  sprinkle  some  clear  savoury 
jelly  on  the  top.  This  is  a good  dish  for  the  side 
table. 

PORK  PIE  TO  BE  SERVED  COLD. 

hlake  a short  paste  as  for  tarts,  butter  a large  deep 
copper  mould,  or  a stewpan  will  do,  round  the  bottom 
and  sides,  place  the  paste  tolerably  thick,  and  having 
stewed  the  pork  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a httle 
grated  nutmeg,  place  it  in  the  crust  with  the  gravy 
over  it;  cover  it  in  with  a good  crust  on  the  top, 
garnish  it  over  with  leaves,  egg  it,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven ; when  done  take  it  out,  letting  it  stand 
in  the  mould  till  cold ; and  having  stewed  some  odd 
bits  of  pork  or  bones  for  gravy,  reduce  it  till  it  becomes 
tolerably  strong,  turn  the  pie  out  of  the  mould,  and 
pour  in  the  gravy.  If  you  have  no  bits  of  pork  to 
make  gravy,  beef  will  do;  it  must  not  be  cut  till 
thoroughly  cold ; the  odd  pieces  near  the  spare-rib, 
the  kidneys,  &c.  do  very  well  for  this  pie ; the  less 
bone,  the  better  it  will  cut. 

PIGEON  PIE, 

Chop  some  parsley  and  lemon  thyme  with  a few 
mushx’ooms,  these  stew  in  a little  butter,  into  which 
put  half  a dozen  young  pigeons,  with  pepper  and  salt 
in  their  insides,  and  their  legs  turned  in ; stew  them 
for  a few  minutes  and  turn  them  ; when  they  begin  to 
fry,  put  in  consomme  enough  to  cover  them,  in  which 
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let  them  stew  till  well  done ; take  them  from  the  fire  to 
cool ; the  while  make  a good  puff  paste,  part  of  which 
roll  out  and  place  round  the  edge  of  the  dish ; lay  the 
pigeons  in  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
pour  over  them  half  the  liquor  they  Vere  stewed  in, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; then  lay  on  the  top  paste, 
trimming  it  neatly  round,  as  you  would  any  other  pie ; 
on  the  top  form  a star  of  leaves  with  a hole  in  the 
centre,  egg  it  lightly  over,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven,  taking  care  that  it  has  not  too  much  colour; 
when  done,  add  a little  butter  sauce  to  the  liquor  that 
remained  from  the  pigeons,  make  it  very  hot  and  pour 
it  in  the  pie.  Serve  it  hot,  either  for  a remove  or 
side  dish. 


VENISON  PIE,  OB  PASTY. 

Take  one  or  two  breasts  of  venison  (according  to 
what  size  you  want  the  pasty),  take  out  all  the  bones, 
beat  it  very  flat,  and  shake  some  pepper  and  salt  over 
it,  roll  it  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and  tie  it  well  up 
with  strong  packthread.  Set  the  bones  and  trimmings 
cut  off  to  stew,  with  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  one  clove 
of  garlic,  thyme,  bayleaf,  peppercorns,  and  allspice ; 
when  stewed  till  nearly  dry,  fill  it  up  with  half  beef 
or  mutton  braize  and  half  water,  which  let  boil  very 
gently  till  the  trimmings  of  venison  are  done ; then  put 
in  the  roll  of  venison,  lay  paper  on  the  top,  cover  it 
close,  and  set  it  to  stew -gently  with  fire  under  and 
over.  When  thoroughly  done,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  liquor  till  nearly  cold ; then 
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make  a plain  paste  of  four  pounds  of  flour  and  one  of 
butter,  as  for  raised  pie ; but,  instead  of  mixing  it 
stiff,  let  it  be  as  soft  as  possible ; take  a part  of  this 
paste,  lay  it  as  thick  as  you  can  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish ; take  the  venison,  cut  off  the  packthread,  skin, 
and  lay  it  in  the  dish,  to  which  add  some  of  the  gravy 
it  was  stewed  in  ; cover  it  over  with  the  remainder  of 
the  paste,  trim  it  neatly  round,  make  a hole  in  the 
top,  egg  it,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  three  or 
four  hours : reduce  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in  till 
strong.  "V^Tien  the  paste  is  done  pour  it  in,  and  serve  it 
when  thoroughly  cold.  Your  pasty  cannot  be  too 
thick. 


VENISON  PASTY  TO  BE  SERVED  HOT. 

Take  a breast  and  neck  of  venison,  the  breast  cut 
in  pieces  to  stew  for  gravy  for  the  neek ; the  breast 
being  well  stewed  and  filled  with  mutton  broth,  or 
braize  and  water,  cut  the  neck  of  venison  into  cutlets 
(but  do  not  cut  off  the  fat  like  mutton  cutlets) ; set 
them  to  stew  in  the  venison  liquor  till  done,  in  which 
let  them  stand  till  the  liquor  is  nearly  cold ; have  then 
a puff  paste,  or  a short  paste  will  do,  which  lay  toler- 
ably thick  round  the  edge  of  a deep  pudding  dish,  lay 
in  the  cutlets  of  venison  with  some  of  the  gravy  they 
were  stewed  in,  some  Port  wine,  sprinkle  them  over 
with  pepper  and  salt,  egg  the  bottom  paste,  and  lay 
on  a thick  top  paste  j trim  it  as  usual  (but  there  needs 
no  ornament  on  the  top),  egg  it,  and  bake  it  a little 
more  than  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven  : reduce  the 
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gravy  with  half  a bottle  of  Port  wine  till  very  strong, 
mix  in  a very  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  into 
the  pasty  just  before  you  serve  it. 

PLAIN  CHICKEN  PIE. 

Cut  up  a couple  of  chickens  as  for  a fricassee,  which 
stew  in  fine  herbs  like  pigeons ; finish  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  pigeon  pie. 

VEAL  PIE. 

Take  a neck,  or  a nut,  cut  out  of  the  fillet,  which 
cut  in  collops,  stir  it  over  a quick  fire  with  a bit  of 
butter  till  it  begins  to  brown,  then  put  w^ater  enough 
to  cover  it,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  in  which  let 
it  stew  till  done  enough,  then  take  it  from  the  fii’e  to 
cool.  Make  the  pie  like  another  with  puff  paste,  lay- 
ing the  veal  in  the  dish  with  thin  slices  of  ham  between, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  half  the  gravy  of  the  veal ; cover  it  over  with 
the  paste,  trim  it  neatly,  make  a star  of  leaves  on  the 
top,  egg  it,  and  bake  it  till  well  done,  then  put  in  the 
remainder  of  the  gravy,  made  hot,  with  a little  butter 
sauce. 

BEEF  STEAK  PIE. 

Cut  some  tender  steaks  from  the  rump,  stir  them 
on  the  fire  with  some  chopped  parsley  and  thyme  and 
a bit  of  butter,  then  add  a little  water,  letting  them 
stew  till  tender.  Make  a short  paste,  which  lay  round 
the  dish,  place  in  the  steaks,  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  boiled  hard,  a little  pepper  and  salt  with  the 
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gravy ; then  neatly  cover  it  over  with  a bit  of  paste, 
trim  it,  and  finish  it  oflP  as  usual ; if,  when  baked,  it 
should  want  gravy,  put  in  some  good  beef  stock. 

MUTTON  PIE. 

Stew  a neck  of  mutton  cut  into  cutlets  in  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter,  when  they  begin  to  fry  put  in 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  in  which  let  them  stew 
till  done.  Lay  a short  paste  round  the  dish  as  usual, 
put  in  the  cutlets  with  a few  young  potatoes,  or  old 
ones  cut  into  slices,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  their 
gravy,  put  the  paste  over  them,  finish  the  pie,  and 
hake  it  like  another ; if  gravy  is  wanting,  put  some 
mutton  or  beef  gravy. 


GIBLET  PIE. 

The  giblets  being  well  scalded  and  washed,  put  them 
to  stew  like  mutton  cutlets,  but  longer,  till  they  are 
very  tender.  You  may  either  make  a puff  or  short 
paste  to  hake  them  in ; when  you  lay  them  in  the  dish, 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  their  gravy ; form  a star  of  leaves  on  the 
top,  egg  it,  and  bake  it.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  particu- 
larly good,  reduce  some  consomme  with  a little 
Madeira  wine,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie.  The  giblets 
proper  are  the  head,  neck,  pinions,  heart,  gizzard,  feet 
and  liver. 
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RISSOLES  A LA  d’aRTOISE. 

Make  a kind  of  forcemeat  of  ckicken,  partridge, 
rabbit,  or  sweetbread,  &c.  for  wbicb  see  Croquettes, 
and  make  a rissole  paste  (see  Pastes),  wbicb  roll  out 
very  tbin ; tbe  forcemeat  make  into  small  round  balls, 
lay  them  at  an  equal  distance  on  tbe  paste,  lightly 
egg  it,  and  turn  tbe  end  over,  cutting  it  with  tbe 
giging  iron,  prick  eacb  of  them,  and  fry  them  quickly 
in  good  lard,  laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them ; 
serve  them  very  bot  with  a napkin  under  them. 

CAMMELON  A LA  LUXEMBOURG. 

Tbe  same  paste  and  meat,  but  make  it  oblong  instead 
of  circular. 

SEA  PIE. 

Take  small  pieces  of  a rump  or  round  of  salt  beef> 
bits  of  pickled  pork,  veal  and  mutton  cutlets,  a duck 
cut  in  pieces,  onions  and  jiotatoes  cut  in  slices,  and 
season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt.  Make  paste 
with  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine,  some  flour,  water, 
and  a little  salt ; knead  them  well  together,  roll  out 
the  paste,  lay  it  over  a large  basin,  well  buttered,  then 
put  in  tbe  ingredients ; cover  it  with  another  paste, 
tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  five  hours ; when  done,  tiun 
it  out  of  tbe  basin  on  a large  dish,  and  put  in  some, 
good  gravy. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PASTES,  TARTS, 
PATTIES,  PIES,  AND  PUDDINGS. 

PBELIMINART  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  first  place  be  careful  that  your  slab  or  paste 
table,  rolling-pin  and  cutters  are  clean  and  free  from 
all  old  paste ; and  be  very  particular  that  the  fiour 
and  butter  are  both  good.  Have  a dry  sieve  always 
in  readiness,  in  or  by  the  flour  tub,  so  as  to  use  none 
without  sifting  it ; for,  though  it  may  appear  pure 
and  fine,  bran  or  small  particles  of  stale  paste  may  have 
fallen  into  it,  therefore  sifting  is  always  necessary. 
Next,  be  steady  and  careful  in  the  management  of 
your  oven.  Puff  pastes  require  a moderately  hot  oven, 
not  too  hot,  or  it  will  spoil  the  shape  and  turn  it 
over;  tart  paste,  or  short  crust,  requu’es  a slower 
oven;  petits  cboux,  one  still  slower;  but  for  raised 
pies,  let  it  be  as  hot  as  for  puff  paste  at  first,  and  well 
closed,  or  the  pies  will  fall.  So,  when  you  have  a 
dinner  where  paste  is  necessary,  endeavour  to  make  it 
in  the  morning ; have  your  oven  first  heated  for  the 
puff  paste,  which  bake  first ; then  let  your  oven  go 
gradually  down  and  bake  your  pastes  in  rotation  as 
the  heat  falls.  Savoy  biscuits  require  a cool  oven, 
and  gradually  raise  the  heat  as  your  biscuits  are  baking. 
Por  soufiies,  or  light  puddings,  have  a gentle  oven, 
and  contrive  so  as  to  have  them  ready  by  the  time  they 
are  wanted,  or  they  will  fall.  Be  careful  to  keep  your 
oven  clean,  and  that  there  are  no  remains  of  sugar  or 
fat  that  may  have  boiled  over  from  any  thing  you  have 
been  baking. 
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Puff  Paste 
Short  Paste 
Paste  for  raised  Pies 
Sweet  Paste  for  Timbales 
Paste  for  the  Borders  of  Dishes 
. . for  Rissoles 
Almond  Paste 
Gum  Paste 
Petits  choux  garnis 
Pains  k la  Duchesse 
Gateaux  de  Boulogne  pralines 
Petits  choux  k la  d’Artoise 
. . . . la  Reine 

. . . . Meringues 

Gateaux  a la  Crfime 
Ramaquins 
Apricot  Tart 
Apple  Tart 
Currant  Tart 

Strawberry  Tart,  or  Vol  au  Vent 


Grape  Tart 
Tartlets 

Gateaux  Prussiens 

. . de  Cerise,  or  Cherry 
Cakes 

Glazed  Chesnut  Pies,  from  the 
Almanach  des  Gourmands 
Baba 
Brioche 

Gateaux  de  Seve 
Echaude 

PHtes  de  Genoisse 
Gateaux  de  Madeleine 
. . de  Chocolat 
Petites  Bouches 
Jealousy  renverse 
Cammelon  k la  Dauphine 
Gateaux  de  Rosquelle 
Apple  Pie 


PUFF  PASTE. 

Weigh,  one  pound  of  floui’j  lay  it  in  a chcle  on  the 
slab  j in  the  centre  break  one  egg,  put  a very  httle 
salt^  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; mix  all  these  lightly 
together,  add  a little  water,  mix  them  again,  then 
more  water,  and  so  proceed  till  it  hinds  into  paste, 
hut  do  not  make  it  too  stiff,  nor  squeeze  it  much 
together,  till  you  find  there  is  water  enough,  then  work 
it  well  together,  and  roll  it  out  on  the  slab,  but  not 
too  thin  work  a pound  of  butter  on  the  slab,  spread 
it  out  to  the  size  of  the  paste,  with  a knife  cut  it  off 
all  together,  and  lay  it  on  the  paste,  then  double  the 
ends  of  your  paste  together  to  inclose  the  butter  : then 
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give  it  one  tiu'n  thus,  roll  it  out  till  you  just  perceive 
the  butter  through  the  paste,  turn  the  end  next  you 
half  way  over,  and  the  other  end  over  that,  roll  it  once 
or  twice  with  the  rolling  pin,  then  let  it  stand ; this  is 
called  one  turn  ; then  in  three  minutes’  time,  turn  it 
again,  and  so  proceed  till  you  have  given  it  six  turns ; 
then  roll  it  out  and  cut  it  for  petits  pates,  or  any 
shape  you  please ; but  observe  not  to  put  over  them 
too  much  egg,  as  that  will  prevent  them  rising ; as 
soon  as  they  are  baked,  take  them  off  the  sheet,  lay 
them  on  paper,  and  when  eold,  scrape  the  bottoms, 
neatly  cut  out  the  insides  ready  for  whatever  you  mean 
to  put  into  them. 

SHORT  PASTE  FOB  TARTS. 

Lay  one  ponnd  of  flour  on  the  slab  ; in  the  centre 
put  half  a pound  of  butter,  two  eggs,  a very  little  salt 
and  a little  water,  mix  them  lightly  together,  and  add 
more  water  till  you  find  it  bind,  mix  it  on  the  slab  a 
little,  and  give  it  two  turns ; it  then  is  ready  for 
use. 


PASTE  FOR  RAISED  PIES. 

To  four  pounds  of  flour,  put  one  of  butter,  a little 
salt,  mLx  these  together,  put  in  water  a little  at  a 
time ; but  be  careful  not  to  put  too  much,  as 
this  paste  must  be  made  as  stiff  as  possible;  when 
well  mixed,  give  it  two  or  three  turns,  roll  it  and 
cut  it  out  to  the  shape  you  want  for  your  pie.  Some- 
times the  butter  is  melted  in  warm  water,  and  so 
mixed  with  the  flour,  then  it  will  not  take  so  much 
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water ; and  your  paste  will  stand  better,  but  as  you 
work  your  paste,  when  you  find  it  get  too  cold, 
warm  it  a little;  tbe  first  method  is  preferable  if 
meant  to  be  eaten. 

SWEET  PASTE  FOR  TIMBALES. 

Work  together  one  pound  of  flour  with  half  a pound 
of  fine  powder  sugar,  three  whole  eggs,  two  yolks  and 
about  three  ounces  of  butter ; when  well  mixed  into  a 
paste,  butter  a scull  shape,  or  croquante  mould,  on 
the  outside  roll  the  paste  out,  and  lay  it  on  the  mould, 
trim  off  the  pieces  which  are  useless,  egg  it  and  prick 
it  well  all  over ; then  set  it  on  a baking-sheet  -ndth  a 
little  burning  charcoal  under  the  mould,  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  be  careful  to  keep  it  of  a light 
colour.  Some  of  the  same  paste  must  hkewise  be  baked 
on  a tart-pan  to  match  this  mould ; when  the  bottom 
paste  is  baked  and  turned  out  of  the  tin,  the  prepared 
fruit,  whatever  it  is,  is  put  into  it,  and  the  scull  shape 
over  it.  This  paste  will  likewise  serve  to  cut  out 
ornaments ; and  will  be  found  eatable,  w'hich  very 
few  ornaments  are. 

PASTE  FOR  BORDERS  TO  DISHES. 

Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a very  small  bit  of  butter 
and  a little  salt,  with  flour  enough  to  make  a stiff 
paste  ; work  it  well,  roll  it  out  and  cut  it  to  the  depth 
and  size  you  want  your  border ; if  for  a large  dish,  use 
more  eggs ; before  it  is  put  into  the  dish,  egg  the  edge 
you  mean  to  stick,  fix  it  firm,  and  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  pull  it  away,  and  when  fixed,  pinch  it  all  round ; 
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this  is  mostly  used  for  shallow  dishes,  and  it  looks 
very  well  for  a souffle  instead  of  a deep  dish.  Put  it 
in  the  oven  to  harden,  before  it  is  served. 

PASTE  FOR  RISSOLES. 

Lay  on  the  slab  two  handsful  of  flour,  in  the  centre 
of  which  break  two  whole  eggs,  and  one  yolk ; a bit  of 
butter,  salt,  and  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  milk,  mix  these 
well  together,  and  roll  out  the  paste  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  w'ork  it  over  your  hands  to  make  it  very  thin ; then 
lay  it  out,  roll  your  prepared  meat  into  balls  as  for 
croquettes,  lay  them  in  a line  upon  the  paste,  turn  it 
over  them,  and  with  a giging  iron,  cut  them  in  a half 
circle,  (like  sweetmeat  puffs  or  turnovers)  prick  a 
hole  in  each,  and  fry  them  in  good  hot  lard ; this  paste 
is  mostly  used  for  rissoles  k la  d’Artoise  and  cammelon 
a la  Luxembourg. 

ALMOND  PASTE. 

Blanch  and  pick  a pound  of  the  best  almonds  into  a 
basin  of  spring  water,  in  which  let  them  stand  for  two 
days,  changing  the  water  at  times ; then  drain  them 
on  a sieve,  dry  them  well  in  a clean  cloth,  and  pound 
them  in  a mortar  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  short,  till 
they  are  beaten  to  a paste  : whenever  they  appear  oily, 
squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice  or  the  white  of  an  egg  ; 
have  ready  on  the  fire  in  a sugar  pan  a pound  of  the 
best  refined  sugar  clarified,  and  when  reduced  to  the 
degree  called  pearl  boiling,  put  in  the  almonds  and 
continue  stirring  them  over  the  fire  till  they  adhere 
together  in  a paste,  then  put  them  in  the  mortar, 
pound  them  again  for  a few  minutes,  and  if  they  appear 
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oily,  put  in  a veiy  little  spring  water : when  well 
beaten  together,  sift  some  powder  sugar  on  a sheet  of 
wi’iting  paper,  in  which  roll  up  your  paste  and  let  it 
stand  for  a few  days.  Before  you  use  it,  work  it  in 
the  mortar  for  a short  time,  then  roll  it  out  very  thin, 
on  a sheet  of  wi’iting  paper  laid  on  the  slab,  and  cut 
it  in  the  shape  you  want  it.  To  prevent  it  stick- 
ing, use  fine  powder  sugar.  The  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  powder  sugar,  must  be  used  to  stick 
it  together;  a very  slow  oven  is  required  to  bake 
it. 

GUM  PASTE. 

Set  two  ounces  of  gum  dragon  in  a basin,  with  warm 
water  enough  to  cover  an  inch  above  the  gum ; set 
this  in  a warm  closet  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  have 
a new  tammy  ready  laid  over  a dish,  spread  it  on  it, 
and  squeeze  as  much  through  as  you  can  at  first,  then 
open  the  tammy,  spread  the  gum  out  again,  and  then 
squeeze  it,  which  repeat  till  the  whole  is  through. 
Then  lay  it  on  the  slab,  work  it  well  with  your  hand, 
putting  in  nearly  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a pound 
of  the  best  double  refined  powder  sugar,  by  degrees  as 
you  work  it  ; but  before  you  have  put  in  the  whole 
pound  of  sugar,  begin  to  add  some  of  the  best  starch 
powder ; blend  them  well  together,  till  the  paste  begins 
to  take  an  impression,  then  roll  it  in  a cloth,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a damp  place  for  a week  or  ten  days,  (for 
it  is  the  better  for  keeping,)  work  it  with  powder,  and 
you  will  find  it  cut  and  mould  to  any  shape  you  please, 
and  set  it  in  a dry  place  when  you  want  to  harden  it. 
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If  you  wish  to  colour  it,  for  red,  use  cochineal  or 
carmine ; for  blue  or  violet  colour,  indigo  ; for  yellow, 
saffron ; green,  the  juice  of  beet  leaves  scalded  over 
the  fire  j the  thick  part  mix  with  the  paste.  When 
you  put  in  colours,  blend  them  well,  and  be  careful 
that  the  colour  is  good. 

PETITS  CHOUX  GARNIS. 

Weigh  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan,  to  which  put  a little  more  than  half  a pint  of 
milk,  a httle  bit  of  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  set  this  on 
the  fire  with  a wooden  spoon  in  it,  and  when  it  boils 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  quickly  mix  in  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  flour,  when  it  becomes  paste,  stir  it  over 
the  fire  for  two  minutes  longer,  then  break  in  (mixing 
one  at  a time)  four  eggs  ; when  they  are  well  mixed, 
put  in  a very  little  salt  and  some  finely  pounded 
ratafia  biscuits  ; beat  it  up  for  two  minutes,  then 
drop  it  on  a baking  sheet  or  platfoon  and  hake  it  in  a 
gentle  oven.  This  is  called  petits  choux  garnis ; 
because  it  is  garnished  by  cutting  each  of  them 
open,  and  putting  in  any  sweetmeat  you  please. 

PAINS  A LA  DUCHESSE. 

This  is  another  petit  chou  paste,  made  much  in  the 
same  manner;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mixing  of 
it.  When  you  weigh  the  flour  put  in  as  much  as  your 
four  fingers  can  hold,  more  than  a quarter  of  a pound ; 
flour  one  corner  of  the  table,  on  which  drop  them^ 
roll  them  in  lengths,  about  the  size  of  your  finger,  and 
lay  them  on  a baking  sheet ; these  need  have  no  egg 
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over  them  ; a quarter  of  a pound  makes  three  dozen. 
These  are  lilcewise  cut  open  and  garnished  with 
sweetmeats. 

GATEAUX  DE  BOULOGNE  PRALINES. 

Make  these  in  the  same  manner  as  the  petits  choux, 
but  drop  them  double  the  size,  sprinkle  them  over 
with  sweet  almonds  chopped,  garnish  them  with 
sweetmeats. 

PETITS  CHOUX  A LA  d’aRTOISE. 

Begin  these  with  weighing  and  boiling,  as  petits 
choux  garnis,  then  put  in  (one  at  a time)  three  eggs, 
and  the  yolks  of  three,  and,  when  well  mixed,  a little 
pounded  ratafia  and  orange  flower,  with  a gill  of  warm 
cream ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  drop  it  in  lengths 
about  the  size  of  your  finger,  egg  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven ; when  nearly  done,  sift  some  powdered  sugar  over 
it,  and  when  quite  done,  hold  a red  hot  shovel  over  it 
to  glaze  it ; this  must  be  served  very  hot. 

PETITS  CHOUX  A LA  HEINE. 

This  is  mixed  and  served  to  table  like  the  last,  but 
instead  of  dropping  them  long  drop  them  round,  and 
do  not  glaze  them. 

PETITS  CHOUX  MERINGUES. 

Make  some  gfiteaux  de  Boulogne  without  almonds ; 
when  baked,  cut  olf  the  tops  and  fill  them  with 
Italian  cream  (see  Creams),  then  beat  up  the  u’hites 
of  six  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and  put  in  powder  sugar 
enough  to  make  them  very  smooth ; drop  them  on  the 
petits  choux,  sift  some  sugar  over  them,  bake  them  in 
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a slow  oven,  of  a light  colour,  and  serve  them  hot  to 
table. 

GATEAUX  A LA  CKEME. 

Cover  two  dozen  small  tartlet  pans  with  a thin  paste, 
which  fill  with  petits  choux  paste,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a la  d’Artoise.  Observe  not  to  put  so  much  sugar, 
entirely  leave  out  the  lemon  peel,  ratafia,  and  orange 
flower,  but  pour  more  thick  cream  and  a little  salt,  egg 
them  well,  bake  them,  and  serve  them  hot. 

RAMAQUINS. 

Weigh  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  flour  as 
for  petits  choux,  but  put  nothing  into  the  milk  and 
butter ; when  the  flour  is  well  mixed  and  stirred  on 
the  Are,  break  in  three  eggs,  one  at  a time,  and  three 
yolks,  heat  them  for  a minute,  put  in  a little  cream, 
some  Parmesan  cheese  grated,  and  a very  little  pepper 
and  salt;  drop  them  the  same  as  petits  choux  a la 
reine,  egg  them,  bake  them,  and  be  careful  to  serve 
them  very  hot. 

APRICOT  TART. 

Peel  and  cut  the  apricots  in  half,  break  the  stone 
and  toss  the  kernel  in  a basin  with  the  apricots,  over 
which  shake  some  fine  sugar ; butter  a tart  pan,  over 
which  lay  a thin  piece  of  short  paste,  egg  it,  and  lay 
your  apricots  in  regular  order  in  it,  over  which  lay 
another  thin  paste ; close  them  both  well  together,  and 
make  a hole  in  the  top,  crimp  it  round  as  for  tarts  in 
general ; egg  it,  and  shake  some  powder  sugar  over 
it,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Peach  tart  the 
same. 
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APPLE  TAET. 

Having  peeled  your  apples,  core  and  cut  tbem  in 
slices  into  a basin,  with  powder  sugar  over  them, 
then  proceed  as  for  an  apricot  tart ; serve  it  hot. 

CURKANT  TART. 

Pick  and  wash  the  currants  (as  they  are  sometimes 
gritty),  mix  with  them  plenty  of  sugar,  and  proceed 
as  for  other  tarts.  If  they  are  green  currants  he 
careful  to  pick  both  ends,  and  scald  them  before  they 
are  used. 

STRAWBERRY  TART,  OR  VOL  AU  VENT. 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  best  scarlet  strawberries, 
pick  and  put  them  into  a basin,  then  add  to  them  half 
a pint  of  cold  thick  clarified  sugar,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Madeira  wine,  with  the  juice  of  two  or 
three  lemons ; mix  these  well  together  without  breaking 
the  strawberries,  and  put  them  in  the  vol  an  vent,  or 
crust  you  have  prepared  for  them ; be  careful  to  keep 
them  very  cool. 

GRAPE  TART. 

Por  this  tart  choose  the  youngest  grapes,  before  the 
stone  is  formed,  which  pick  and  scald  like  currants 
or  gooseberries ; then  proceed  as  for  other  tarts,  but 
put  more  sugar. 

TARTLETS.  ' 

Take  two  or  three  dozen  small  tartlet  pans,  which 
cover  with  a thin  short  paste,  then  put  into  them 
preserved  cherries  chopped,  apricot  jam,  or  currant 
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jelly,  in  short  any  sweetmeat  you  please ; then  shred 
some  of  the  paste  very  fine,  and  neatly  eross  over  them ; 
there  are  moulds  for  this  purpose,  which  do  them  much 
neater  and  quicker  j when  they  are  all  done,  egg 
them,  lay  them  on  a baking  sheet,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven;  serve  them  cold. 

GATBAUX  PRUSSIENS. 

Having  a pound  of  tart  paste  well  made,  cut  it  in 
half,  and  roll  it  out  very  thin,  on  which  drop  five  or 
six  bits  of  sweetmeats,  gently  egg  them  round  and  turn 
the  end  of  the  paste  over  them ; gently  press  them 
together,  then  with  the  gigging  iron  cut  the  whole 
length  of  the  paste,  and  divide  each  with  the  same ; 
prick  and  egg  them,  and  hake  them  in  a quick  oven  ;; 
take  care  that  the  baking  sheet  is  well  buttered. 

GATEAUX  BE  CERISES,  OR  CHERRY  CAKES. 

Chop  some  preserved  cherries,  do  them  in  the 
manner  of  the  last  receipt ; but  when  you  have  turned 
the  ends  of  the  paste  over,  with  the  gigging  iron,  cut 
them  in  a half  circle  ; they  look  like  small  turnovers. 

GLAZED  CHESNUT  PIES. 

[The  following  receipt  of  glazed  chesnut  pies  is  from  the  Almanach 

des  Gourmands  ; it  does  very  well  for  a large  entertainment.] 

The  interior  of  the  pies  is  composed  of  ’ several 
layers  of  whole  chesnuts  glazed  with  orange  flowers  ; 
they  are  covered  with  an  apple  jelly,  so  like  the  fine 
clear  meat  jelly,  that  the  illusion  lasts  even  after 
opening  it,  and  the  little  fillets  of  lemon  peel  filling 
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the  parts  between  the  chesnuts,  gives  to  the 
ensemble  a most  exquisite  flavour  and  perfume.  The 
crust,  made  of  a paste  of  powdered  sweet  almonds  (see 
Almond  Paste),  is  not  only  excellent  to  the  taste,  but 
may  be  kept  a considerable  time ; in  fine,  it  is  almost 
as  good  dry  as  moist. 


BABA. 

This  is  a kind  of  bread  cake,  which  requires  great 
care  and  attention.  Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one 
quarter  of  which  put  apart  and  mix  with  a gill  of 
good  yeast  and  a little  warm  water,  till  it  becomes 
dough,  which  cover  close  in  a stewpan,  and  set  it  by 
the  fire  to  rise ; then  butter  a couple  of  good  copper 
moulds,  and  when  you  see  the  dough  rise  and  nearly 
ready,  form  your  flour  into  a circle  on  the  table  (the 
slab  is  too  cold),  in  the  centre  of  which  put  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  one  of  sugar,  one  pound  and  a half  of 
butter  and  twelve  eggs,  with  a table  spoonful  of  safii’on ; 
mix  the  batter  and  eggs  well  together,  then  the  flour, 
and  when  all  is  mixed,  spread  it  out,  and  the  doi;gh 
(which  has  been  rising)  put  upon  it,  which  mix  in  by 
cutting  and  turning  it  over  with  your  hands ; when 
the  yeast  is  nearly  mixed  in,  put  in  two  pounds  of 
raisins  well  stoned,  a few  at  a time  ; then  put  it  into  the 
buttered  mould,  which  must  not  be  above  three  parts 
full,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise  veiy  gently : 
when  raised  to  the  top  of  the  mould  bake  it  in  a 
tolerably  hot  oven  ; a brick  oven  is  the  best. 
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BRIOCHE. 

For  this  take  two  pounds  of  flour,  a quarter  of  which 
prepare  with  yeast,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt. 
When  it  is  risen,  prepare  your  flour  on  the  table 
the  same,  in  the  centre  of  which  put  a little  less  salt 
and  sugar,  eight  eggs,  and  one  pound  of  butter ; then 
proceed  to  mix  it  the  same  as  baba,  but  without  saflfron 
or  raisins ; when  mixed,  shake  some  flour  over  a elean 
cloth,  in  which  set  it,  and  cover  it  up  to  I’ise  in  a warm 
place  (but  be  careful  it  is  not  too  warm,  or  it  will  melt 
the  butter) ; when  raised  enough,  turn  it  out  of  the 
cloth  on  the  table ; butter  a couple  of  round  or  oval 
moulds  for  the  purpose,  cut  the  paste  in  half,  and  put 
each  half  in  a mould,  mark  it  round  with  a knife,  egg 
it  well,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

BRIOCHE,  ANOTHER  WAY. 

Put  into  a large  white  pan  four  pounds  of  white 
fine  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  dissolve  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  butter  in  a very  little  milk 
just  warm,  to  which  add  a little  sugar  and  salt ; 
pour  the  butter  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
flour,  and  mix  together,  adding  two  ounces  of  yeast, 
and  twenty-eight  eggs ; when  well  mixed,  cover  it  with 
a cloth,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place,  (not  too  warm),  to 
rise ; when  risen  sufficiently,  work  it  well  and  put  it 
into  copper  moulds  previously  buttered,  the  moulds 
should  only  be  half  full ; then  set  them  in  a warm 
closet,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  paste  has  nearly 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  moulds,  then  put  them  into 
the  oven,  moderately  hot,  and  bake. 
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By  adding  to  the  above,  raisins,  currants,  candied 
citron,  saffron  and  brandy,  you  will  have  the  Baba. 

GATEAUX  DE  SEVE. 

Make  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  for  a brioche,  but 
instead  of  baking  it  in  moulds,  roll  it  about  the  thick- 
ness of  your  finger  and  twice  the  length ; put  three 
together,  plat  them,  and  they  will  form  small  twists, 
which  egg  and  bake  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

ECHAUDB. 

Lay  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour  in  a circle  on  the 
slab,  in  the  centre  of  which  put  half  a pound  of  butter, 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  twelve  eggs ; mis;  the  butter 
and  eggs  well  together,  then  the  flour ; begin  then  to 
beat  it  well,  cut  it  crossways  with  yom-  hands,  rub  it 
well  on  the  slab,  and  see  that  it  is  perfectly  smooth ; 
when  worked  for  nearly  an  hoiu’  put  it  in  a dish  in  a 
cold  place,  to  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  turn  it  again 
on  the  slab,  cut  it  in  small  square  pieces  about  an 
inch  each  way;  lay  these  on  a dish  with  flom’,  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking ; the  while  have  a large 
pan  of  boiling  water  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  in  which 
put  your  ^chaude ; in  a minute  they  will  rise  to  the 
top;  when  they  have  been  in  five  minutes  try  if 
they  are  done ; if  getting  rather  hard  in  the  centre 
they  are  done  enough,  then  toss  them  in  another  pan 
of  cold  water  for  six  hours,  and  afterwards  lay  them  on 
sieves  to  drain ; the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  put 
them  in  a hot  oven,  keep  it  closely  shut,  and  bake 
them  twenty  minutes. 
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PATES  DE  GENOISSE. 

W eigh  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  on  the  slab, 
put  in  the  centre  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
same  of  butter,  a little  grated  lemon  peel  and  orange 
flower  water,  with  three  whole  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of 
two,  mix  them  all  well  together  j and  having  a plat- 
foon  well  buttered,  spread  it  upon  it,  then  do  it  over 
with  an  egg  and  brush,  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven,  and 
when  done  cut  it  in  diamond  shapes. 

GATEAUX  DE  MADELEINE. 

Put  into  a large  basin  one  pound  of  flour,  three 
quarters  of  powder  sugar,  the  same  of  butter  with  a 
httle  grated  lemon-peel;  with  a wooden  spoon  mix 
the  butter  well  with  the  other  ingredients ; then  mix 
in,  one  at  a time,  seven  or  eight  eggs ; when  the  whole 
of  the  eggs  are  in,  beat  it  well  till  it  looks  like  a cream. 
Have  some  small  moulds  of  different  shapes  well  but- 
tered, and  in  these  drop  your  batter ; bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

GATEAUX  DE  CHOCOLAT. 

Make  the  same  kind  of  batter  as  for  gateaux  de 
Madeleine,  in  which  put  grated  chocolate,  more  or  less, 
and  bake  it  in  small  moulds. 

PETITES  DOUCHES. 

These  are  made  with  puff  paste ; roll  it  out,  but  not 
very  thin,  then  with  either  a plain  or  fluted  cutter,  cut 
out  the  petites  bouches,  which  lay  on  a baking  sheet ; 
before  you  put  them  into  the  oven,  mark  them  in  the 
centre  with  a small  round  cutter ; and  when  they  begin 
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to  take  a colour,  sift  some  fine  sugar  over  them ; leave 
them  in  the  oven  a few  minutes  longer,  then  glaze 
them  with  a red-hot  shovel.  Cut  out  the  part  you 
marked,  into  which  put  currant  jelly  and  apricot  jam. 

JALOUSIE  RENVERSEE. 

Cut  pieces  of  puff  paste  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  your  fingei’,  lay  them  regularly  on  a baking 
sheet,  at  a good  distance  from  each  other,  and  set  them 
in  a brisk  oven ; when  you  see  they  have  turned  over, 
and  begin  to  take  colour,  sift  some  powder  sugar  over 
them,  and  in  a minute  glaze  them  over  with  the  red- 
hot  shovel,  then  lay  them  on  paper ; the  side  which  is 
not  glazed,  spread  over  with  apricot  jam  (or  any  other 
sweetmeat),  and  stick  two  together. 

GATEAUX  DE  ROSQUELLE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a few 
bitter  ones,  blanch  and  pick  them,  then  pound  them 
very  fine,  and  when  nearly  pounded  enough,  put  in 
about  half  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar  by  degrees  ; when 
the  whole  is  well  blended,  take  it  out  of  the  mortar. 
Then  have  some  pufif  paste  rolled  out  very  thin,  roll 
out  your  almonds  in  lengths,  as  long  as  the  paste  is 
broad,  which  lay  upon  the  paste,  and  turn  the  end 
over,  lightly  egg  it  to  join  it  together ; then  with  the 
gigging  iron  cut  it  across,  each  about  three  inches 
long  ; put  them  in  the  oven,  and  when  nearly  done, 
glaze  them  the  same  as  other  pastry. 

APPLE  PIE. 

Make  a short  paste,  lay  it  rather  thick  round  the 
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edge  of  tlie  dish,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  a few 
cloves,  some  chopped  lemon  peel,  and  a little  mace : 
your  apples  being  peeled,  cored,  and  quartered,  lay 
half  of  them  in  the  dish,  then  some  brown  sugar,  and 
two  quarters  of  a quince  j put  the  remainder  of  the 
apples  with  two  or  three  pieces  more  of  quince,  and 
cover  them  over  with  sugar,  a small  bit  of  butter  in 
three  or  four  places,  and  a little  water,  then  lay  on  the 
upper  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Soak 
your  apples  well  that  they  may  take  the  redness  of  the 
quince;  if  you  choose,  when  the  pie  has  been  out  of 
the  oven  a few  minutes,  heat  up  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  carefully  lift  up 
the  cover  and  pour  it  over  the  apples.  Pear  pie  is 
made  in  the  same  manner,  leaving  out  the  quince ; or 
instead  of  short  paste  use  puff : but  for  these  plain  pies 
I think  short  paste  is  preferable. 
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Souffle  a la  Reine 
. . a ritalienne 
. . of  Rice 
. . Potatoe 


without  Currants 
Batter  Pudding 
Suet  Pudding 
Yorkshire  Pudding 
German  Pudding 
Rice  Pudding 
Vermicelli  Pudding 
Hasty  Pudding 
Apple  Pudding 
Apple  en  Compote 
Chartreux  de  Pommes 
Charlotte  of  Apples 


Bread  Pudding  boiled,  with  or 


An  Omelette  Souffle,  (From  the 
Almanach  des  Gourmands) 


Souffles  au  Fromage,  or  Cheese 
Souffle 


Bread  Pudding  baked,  with  or 
without  Currants 


Cumberland  Pudding: 
Plum  Pudding 
Apple  Dumplings 
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Suet  Dumplings 
Yeast  Dumplings 
Hard  Dumplings 
Easpberry,  or  Currant  Dump- 
lings 

Pancakes  a la  Pran9aise 
. . a I’ltalienne 
. . plain 
Apple  Fritters 

. . a la  Turque 

. . k la  Frangipane 

. . a la  None 

. . Maringie 

- . en  Miroton 


Cherries  in  a Timbale 
Apricots  in  a Timbale 
. . Marmalade 
Currants  in  a Timbale 
Gooseberries  in  an  open  Tart, 
with  or  without  Cream 
Gooseberry  Fool,  or  Goose- 
berries with  Cream 
Peaches  in  a Compote 
. . in  a Timbale 
Pines  in  a Compote 
Pears  stewed 
Quinces  stewed 

. . in  a Marmalade. 


SOUFFLE  A LA  HEINE. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls  in  thin  sUces 
into  a stewpan,  to  which  put  a few  ratifia  biscuits, 
some  loaf  sugar,  a thin  rind  of  lemon  peel,  and  three 
■ounces  of  butter ; over  the  whole  pour  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of 
the  stove  till  the  bread  has  imbibed  the  whole  of  the 
milk ; then  stir  it  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  (the  u'hites  put 
carefully  in  a basin),  when  well  mixed  together,  rub 
the  whole  through  the  tammy,  adding  as  you  rub  it, 
half-a-pint  of  thick  boiling  cream,  and  wdien  the  whole 
is  entirely  through,  put  it  again  into  a stewpan ; half- 
an-hour  before  dinner  beat  up  the  six  w'hites  of  eggs, 
with  three  in  addition,  to  a strong  and  smooth  froth, 
then  just  w^arm  your  batter  over  a slow  fire,  and  mix 
the  egg  in  by  degrees,  and  a little  orange-flower  water; 
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put  it  out  iuto  a deep  dish,  sift  some  powder  sugar 
over  it,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven ; or  make  a border 
with  paste  as  duected  (see  Pastes),  which  will  look 
much  better. 

SOUFFLE  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Put  in  a stewpan  four  ounces  of  flour,  three  of 
butter  and  ratafia,  with  a thin  rind  of  lemon,  a little 
orange  flour,  and  one  egg ; mix  them  together,  and 
soften  it  with  a pint  of  milk,  set  it  on  the  fire  just  to 
bod,  if  very  thick  put  a little  more  milk,  mix  in  the 
yolks  of  seven  eggs  (taking  care  of  the  whites),  rub  it 
through  the  tammy,  adding  half-a-pint  of  cream,  and 
finishing  it  the  same  as  souffle  a la  reine. 

SOUFFLE  OF  RICE. 

Set  two  table-spoonsful  of  blanched  rice  on  the  fire 
with  a little  lemon  peel,  loaf  sugar,  and  a hit  of  butter, 
put  in  just  milk  enough  to  cover  it,  letting  it  stew  very 
gently  tdl  done,  adding  more  milk  as  you  see  occasion; 
when  done  take  out  the  lemon  peel,  and  put  in  a little 
pounded  ratafia  and  orange  flower,  with  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  and  half-a-pint  of  thick  cream,  mix  the 
whole  w'ell  together:  when  wanted,  beat  the  whites 
with  the  addition  of  four,  and  finish  it  the  same  as 
other  souffles. 

rOTATOE  SOUFFLE. 

Make  this  in  all  respects  like  souffle  a I'ltalieune, 
but  instead  of  flour  use  potatoe  flour,  of  which  take 
only  two  ounces,  and  sometimes,  for  a change,  bake  it 
in  paper  cases. 
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AN  OMELETTE  SOUFFLE,  WITH  THE  PULP  OR  POWDER  OF 

CHESNUTS. 

(From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.) 

Put  two  ounces  of  this  powder  into  a skillet,  then 
add  two  yolks  of  new  laid  eggs,  and  dilute  the  whole 
with  a little  cream,  milk,  or  even  water ; when  this  is 
done,  and  the  ingredients  well  mixed,  leaving  no 
lumps,  add  a bit  of  exeellent  fresh  butter,  the  size  of 
an  egg,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  sugar,  then 
put  the  skillet  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  the 
contents;  when  the  cream  is  fixed,  and  thiek  enough  to 
adhere  to  the  spoon,  let  it  bubble  up  once  or  twice, 
and  take  it  from  the  fire ; then  add  a third  white  of  an 
egg  to  those  you  had  already  set  aside,  and  whip  them 
to  the’  consisteney  of  snow.  Then  amalgamate  the 
whipped  whites  of  eggs  and  the  cream,  stirring  them 
with  a light  and  equal  hand ; pour  the  eontents  into  a 
deep  dish,  sifted  over  -nuth  double  refined  sugar,  and 
place  the  dish  on  a stove,  with  fire  over  it  as  well  as 
under,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  cream  ivill  rise 
like  an  omelette  souffle ; as  soon  as  it  rises  about  four 
inches  it  is  fit  to  serve  up.  Fecula  of  potatoes  may  he 
used  instead  of  that  of  chesnuts,  hut  in  all  respects  it 
is  much  inferior;  it  is  true  that  the  latter  is  not  so 
light,  but  prepared  in  this  manner  renders  it  easy  of 
digestion. 

SOUFFLE  AU  FROMAGE,  OR  CHEESE  SOUFFLE. 

Take  three  ounces  of  flour  and  two  of  butter,  put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  one  egg,  mix  them  together  with 
nearly  a pint  of  milk,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  till  they 
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begin  to  boil,  if  too  thick  add  a little  more  milk;  then 
break  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a gill  of  thick 
cream ; when  these  are  well  mixed,  stir  in  gently  about 
two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a very 
little  pepper  and  salt : beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
with  the  addition  of  three,  and  finish  it  as  directed 
before  for  souffles.  When  this  light  batter  is  put  in 
paper  cases,  it  is  called  fondues  au  fromage. 

SOUFFLE  AUX  MILLE-FLEURS  GLACES. 

Place  round  your  souffle  dish  a band  of  thick  white 
paper,  about  six  inches  in  height,  likewise  have  a large 
tub  or  cistern  filled  with  pounded  rough  ice  and  salt, 
the  same  as  for  freezing,  in  the  centre  of  which  place 
your  metal  or  copper  vessel  to  contain  your  souffle  dish, 
a proper  size  hrazier  will  do,  if  you  have  not  an  appa- 
ratus on  purpose : it  must  be  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  souffle.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  souffle 
with  a macedoine  of  preserved  fruits,  or  if  preferred, 
only  one  kind,  then  mix  the  souffle  as  follows  : take  the 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  put  them  into  a copper  basin 
with  about  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  whisk  over  a slow 
stove  until  it  is  quite  warm,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a very  light  biscuit  batter,  take  it  from  the  stove  and 
keep  whisking  it  till  cool,  then  add  some  fine  pounded 
sugai’,  and  a glass  of  brandy  or  maraschino,  and  lastly 
a pint  of  good  cream  whipped  very  thick,  mix  lightly, 
and  well  together,  and  pour  into  the  dish  over  the 
fruit ; the  souffle  should  fill  the  paper  band  round  the 
dish ; put  it  directly  into  the  apparatus  covered  all  over 
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well  with  the  ice,  and  let  it  remain  for  five  or  six 
hours ; at  dinner  time,  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  take 
it  out  of  the  ice,  pass  a knife  round  the  band  of  paper, 
take  it  off,  and  sift  some  pounded  rusks  over  the  top ; 
if  properly  attended  to,  you  will  have  a fine  frozen 
souffle  standing  two  or  three  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  dish. 


BEEAD  PUDDING  BAKED. 

Proceed  with  it  as  directed  for  souffle  a la  reine, 
only  leaving  out  the  ratafia  and  orange  flower ; if  you 
like,  put  in  a few  cui’rants. 

BREAD  PUDDING  BOILED. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a couple  or  three  Prench  rolls  in 
squares,  over  which  pour  boiling  milk  enough  to  cover 
it,  a small  bit  of  butter,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
sugar  j let  these  stand  by  the  side  of  the  stove  till  the 
bread  has  imbibed  the  milk,  then  work  it  up  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  if  too  thick  add  more  milk ; beat 
up  six  eggs  in  a basin,  which  mix  in  with  your  bread, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; butter  a basin  well,  into 
which  put  your  pudding,  tie  it  up  tight,  and  boil  it 
two  hours : pour  over  it  white  wine  sauce.  Be  careful 
that  the  water  boils  before  the  pudding  is  put  in. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

Take  six  .spoonsful  of  flour,  put  them  in  a stewpau, 
with  about  a tea  spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated ; mix  this  up  with  about  a pint  and  a half  of 
new  milk,  then  beat  up  in  a basin  six  eggs,  M'hich  stir 
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well  into  the  batter ; have  a basin  or  mould  well  but- 
tered, pour  it  in,  tie  it  up  tight  with  a cloth,  and  boil 
it  two  hours  and  a half ; seiwe  it  with  wine  sauce. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Put  six  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  and  a tea  spoonful  of 
salt,  to  which  put  a pound  and  a half  of  beef  suet 
chopped  fine ; when  these  are  stirred  together,  mix  in 
a quart  of  milk  and  six  eggs,  well  beaten  together ; 
butter  a basin  and  shake  some  flour  round  it,  into 
which  put  your  batter,  and  boil  it  two  hours  and  a 
half,  or  three  hours.  You  may  send  some  good  strong 
beef  gravy  in  a boat  with  this  pudding. 

YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

Shake  some  good  dripping  round  a shallow  copper 
pan,  into  which  put  a batter  as  for  a batter  pudding, 
but  let  it  be  a little  stifier ; set  it  under  the  meat  till 
done  and  well  browned  : before  you  serve  it  put  it  over 
a stove  for  a few  minutes,  in  order  to  brown  the  under 
part,  then  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it,  cut  it  in 
squares,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

GERMAN  PUDDING. 

Take  a large  dish  (such  as  you  would  serve  a joint  of 
meat  in),  butter  it  all  over,  lay  on  it  a short  paste 
rolled  out  vei'y  thin,  and  trim  it  off  round  the  edge ; 
into  which  put  a batter  made  much  in  the  same  way 
as  batter  pudding,  except  mixing  in  three  table  spoons- 
ful of  moist  sugar  with  your  flour,  and  instead  of  six 
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eggs  put  four  wliole  ones  and  three  yolks,  with  two 
glasses  of  brandy ; when  all  is  mixed  together,  pour 
it  into  the  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It 
will  puff  up  very  much  before  it  is  done. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

Having  picked  and  blanched  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
rice,  put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
lemon  peel,  and  a quart  of  boiling  milk ; let  it  stew 
very  gently,  stirring  it  at  times,  till  it  is  vei*y  thick, 
then  take  out  the  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel,  put  in 
half  a pint  of  cream  and  six  eggs,  beaten  up  wnth 
sugar  to  your  palate,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated ; beat 
this  up  together,  and  pour  it  into  a buttered  dish ; 
bake  it  in  a gentle  oven.  Or  you  may  put  the  same 
quantity  of  rice  on  to  stew,  and  when  thick  take  out 
the  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel,  and  mix  in  nearly  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  with  sugar  to  your  palate,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  orange  flower  or  rose  water ; pour 
this  in  a dish,  over  which  sift  some  powder  sugar,  and 
glaze  it  with  the  hot  shovel  or  salamander. 

VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Blanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli  for  half  a 
minute,  and  set  it  on  to  stew  very  gently,  in  the  same 
manner  as  rice ; there  must  be  three  whole  eggs  and 
four  yolks  beaten  up  with  sugar,  as  for  rice  pudding. 

HASTY  PUDDING. 

Boil  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  three  pints  of  milk ; take 
some  of  the  milk,  into  which  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
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eggs,  and  mix  it  with  the  other  milk ; then  take  a hair 
sieve  of  flour  in  one  hand,  sift  it  gently  into  the  milk, 
and  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  begins  to  be 
thick ; continue  stirring  it,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to 
boil;  take  out  the  cinnamon  and  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
stick  pieces  of  butter  about  it,  and  serve  it  to  table. 
If  you  wish  to  make  it  still  better,  put  in  a pint  of 
good  eream. 

APPLE  PUDDING. 

Lay  a puff  paste  over  your  dish,  but  double  round 
the  edge ; peel  and  eore  a dozen  apples,  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  a little  water,  to  stew  to  a thick  pulp, 
then  beat  them  well,  stir  in  half  a pound  of  powder 
sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  well  beaten,  mix  it  well  together,  and  put  it  out 
into  the  paste ; bake  it  in  a gentle  oven,  and  when 
done  sift  some  sugar  over  it,  and  glaze  it  with  the 
salamander. 

CUMBERLAND  PUDDING. 

Take  of  flour,  suet,  raisins,  currants,  apples  chopped, 
of  each  six  ounces,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  a very  little 
salt,  and  six  eggs  beaten  up  with  six  ounees  of  sugar ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  them  for  two  hours 
and  a half ; serve  it  with  white  wine  or  brandy  sauce 
over  it. 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

Put  into  a large  pan  or  basin,  raisins,  currants,  and 
suet  chopped,  of  each  a pound,  a little  salt,  nearly  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  two  ounces  of  powder  sugar ; then 
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beat  up  six  eggs,  which  put  in,  and  a pint  of  new 
milk  ; sift  your  flour  gently  in,  mixing  it  all  the  time  ; 
when  the  whole  is  well  stirred  together,  boil  it  for  six 
hours  ; for  a larger  quantity,  of  course,  rise  in  propor- 
tion : send  brandy  for  sauce  in  a boat. 

PLUM  PUDDING,  ANOTHER  WAY. 

Weigh  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  it  in  a basin,  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  five  eggs  ; mb  the  eggs 
in,  one  at  a time,  when  all  in  and  well  mixed,  stir  in 
gently  six  ounces  of  good  butter  just  melted,  beat  it 
up  well,  like  a cake,  then  mix  in  one  pound  or  more 
of  stoned  jar  raisins,  spice  and  candied  peel,  if  ap- 
proved of,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  mix  it  well,  put  it  in 
a proper  sized  basin  or  mould,  and  boil  it  for  six  hours. 
The  water  must  well  boil  when  the  pudding  is  put  in. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

Peel  a dozen  large  apples  with  an  apple  scoop,  drive 
out  the  cores,  in  the  place  of  which  put  apricot  jam, 
currant  jelly,  or  preserved  cherries ; have  a paste  made 
like  short  paste  for  tarts,  but  omit  the  eggs ; this  you 
must  roll  out,  and  cut  in  pieces  large  enough  to  hold 
the  apple,  which  enclose  in  the  paste,  keeping  all  of 
an  equal  thickness;  have  a large  saucepan  of  water 
boiling  on  the  fire,  into  which  put  your  dumplings 
without  tying  them  in  a cloth,  and  let  them  boil  half 
an  hour  ; with  a colander  spoon  place  them  on  a 
sieve  to  drain,  and  serve  them  with  melted  butter 
in  a boat. 
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SUET  DUMPLINGS. 

This  batter  is  made  the  same  as  for  suet  pudding, 
but  much  thicker ; your  cloth  must  be  wet,  shake  it 
all  over  with  flower,  and  tie  up  in  several  parts  of  the 
cloth,  as  much  as  it  will  hold,  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  the  batter.  But  a better  way  is,  to  make  your 
batter  as  usual,  have  some  small  white  tea-cups  well 
buttered,  into  which  put  your  batter,  tie  it  in  cloths, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  : these  might  more  properly  be 
called  small  puddings. 

YEAST  DUMPLINGS. 

Prepare  a dough  the  same  as  for  bread,  set  it  by  the 
fii’e  covered  up  in  a pan  for  half  an  hour  to  rise ; 
the  while  set  a large  saucepan  of  boiling  water  on 
the  fire,  roll  up  your  dough  in  balls  about  the  size 
of  an  egg ; and  while  the  water  is  boiling,  put  them 
in,  keep  them  continually  boiling  for  ten  minutes, 
at  which  time  take  them  out  and  serve  them  imme- 
diately, with  wine  sauee  over  them.  If  the  dough 
is  sent  from  the  baker^s,  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

HARD  DUMPLINGS. 

Make  a paste  with  flour,  water,  salt,  and  a small 
bit  of  butter,  make  it  into  balls  about  the  size  of 
a turkey’s  egg ; boil  them  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  a pot  with  a piece  of  beef ; serve  them  with  the 
meat,  and  melted  butter  over  them. 
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RASPBERRY,  OR  CURRANT  DUMPLINGS. 

Take  a piece  of  paste,  suck  as  you  would  make  for 
apple  dumplings,  roll  it  out  rather  thin,  take  raspberry 
jam,  currant  jelly,  or  any  other  sweetmeat  j spread  it 
over  your  paste,  and  roll  it  up  ; roll  it  in  a cloth,  and 
tie  it  at  each  end ; let  it  boil  an  hour.  These  are  in 
general  called  roll  puddings. 

PANCAKES  A LA  FRAN9AISE. 

Put  in  a basin  or  stewpan  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  a table  spoonful  of  pounded  ratafia, 
a thin  rind  of  lemon,  and  about  two  ounces  of  sugar 
pounded ; then  mix  in,  one  at  a time,  three  whole  eggs, 
and  the  yolks  of  three ; when  well  mixed,  put  in  a little 
milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  with  a little  orange  flower 
water,  beat  your  batter  well,  and  let  it  be  just  the 
thickness  of  good  thick  cream.  ^Vhen  you  fiy  the 
pancakes,  make  them  very  thin,  use  good  clarified  butter, 
which  j3ut  into  your  pan  and  pour  it  off  again,  so  that 
none  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  it  would 
make  the  pancakes  greasy ; when  you  have  done  fry- 
ing, leave  a table  spoonful  of  the  batter  in  the  stewpan, 
to  which  put  a little  pounded  ratafia,  sugar,  orange 
flower,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  mLx  up  with 
cream ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  put  it  in  a 
boat  for  sauce  to  the  pancakes. 

PANCAKES  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Let  yom*  pancakes  be  made  as  the  last ; when  fried, 
lay  them  open  on  a clean  dresser,  spread  them  over 
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with  an  Italian  cream  (see  Cream),  roll  them  up,  and 
lay  them  in  order  on  your  dish.  Observe  to  put  the 
brown  side  outwards. 

PLAIN  PANCAKES. 

Six  spoonsful  of  flour  must  be  put  in  a basin,  with 
a little  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel,  and,  if  you 
like,  sugar  j but  the  pancakes  will  be  much  lighter  by 
not  mixing  sugar  with  the  batter ; take  a quart  of  milk, 
half  of  which  mix  in  with  your  flower,  the  other  half 
beat  up  with  six  eggs ; mix  it  together,  beat  it  well 
up,  then  add  a little  moi’e  milk,  but  be  careful  not 
to  make  the  batter  too  thin.  Then  fry  them  with  a bit 
of  butter  in  the  pan,  the  same  as  pancakes  in  general, 
laying  sugar  between  each  as  you  fry  them. 

CREPES  A LA  CELESTINE. 

Mix  a batter  for  pancakes,  as  above,  but  thicker ; 
fry  on  both  sides  j when  done,  spread  a layer  of  apricot 
jam  on  each;  roll  them  up,  and  sift  powdered  sugar 
ov'er  them ; glaze  with  salamander,  and  dish  up.  Pan- 
cakes may  be  served  many  ways,  using  different  jams, 
and  various  flavoured  custards. 

APPLE  FRITTERS. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  these,  like  many 
other  things.  However,  two  of  the  best  are  thus : — 
Take  a dozen  good  apples,  each  of  which  cut  in  three 
slices,  pierce  out  the  cores  with  a cutter,  and  neatly 
cut  OS’  the  rind ; when  done,  put  them  in  a basin, 
with  some  powder  sugar  over  them  ; to  stand  for  five 
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or  six  hours.  When  the  first  course  is  served,  have 
some  lard  very  hot,  ready  on  the  fire ; take  your  apples 
out  of  the  sugar,  roll  them  in  flower,  and  fry  them  till 
done ; then  lay  them  on  paper.  Another  way  is  thus  : 
— ^Vhen  your  apples  ai’e  prepared,  as  directed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  receipt,  instead  of  rolling  them  in 
flower,  dip  them  in  thick  batter ; fry  them,  and  place 
in  a miroton  round  your  dish.  The  first  method 
I think  preferable. 

APPLES  A LA  TURQUE. 

Take  eight  or  ten  nonpareils,  pierce  out  the  cores, 
peel  and  neatly  trim  them  round ; set  on  the  fire  a thin 
syrup  of  clarified  sugar,  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
into  which  put  the  apples ; cover  them  close,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently ; mind  to  turn  them,  when 
done  on  one  side ; when  thoroughly  done  through, 
take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a dish,  with  a wet 
paper  over  them.  Peel  and  core  a dozen  or  more  good 
baking  apples ; set  them  over  the  fii’e  to  stew  with 
some  clarified  sugar  and  a small  bit  of  lemon-peel ; 
when  soft,  stir  them  well  -with  a wooden  spoon,  and  put 
in  a spoonful  of  apricot  jam ; stir  it  at  times  till  the 
jam  is  mixed,  and  your  apples  thicken ; then  rub  the 
whole  through  a tammy  into  a dish.  Your  apples 
being  so  far  ready,  take  the  dish  you  mean  to  serve 
them  on,  to  which  put  a deep  border  of  paste  (see 
Pastes),  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  to  harden  it ; 
then  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  put  a layer  of  the  puree 
of  apples,  over  which  put  the  whole  apples  you  stewed. 
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and  fill  each  of  the  holes  where  the  cores  were  with 
dried  cherries  or  apricot  jam ; then  cover  your  apples 
in  with  the  remainder  of  the  puree  of  apples  ; beat  up 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a frothy  and  add  powder  sugar 
to  them  till  they  appear  quite  smooth ; your  apples 
being  made  warm,  lay  the  white  of  eggs  over  them ; 
smooth  it  neatly  over,  and  sift  some  powder  sugar  over 
it  j coloiu’  it  in  a gentle  oven.  If  you  do  not  make  a 
paste  bordei’,  bake  them  in  a deep  dish. 

I 

APPLES  A LA  FRANGIPANE. 

Peel  and  core  a dozen  apples,  slice  them  into  a deep 
dish,  over  which  shake  some  powder  sugar,  thinly 
spread  it  over  with  apricot  jam,  and  very  thin  slices  of 
fresh  butter  over  that ; take  then  an  ounce  of  arrow- 
root,  and  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  a small  bit  of 
butter,  and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it ; stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil ; then  lay  it  over  your 
apples,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  If  your 
aiTow-root  should  be  too  thick,  add  a little  milk  to  it, 
so  that  it  will  just  pour  out  of  the  stewpan. 

POMMES  A LA  NONE. 

Having  prepared  a dozen  and  a half  of  nonpareils  in 
sugar,  as  for  pommes  a la  turque,  let  them  be  cold, 
have  a tart  paste,  roll  it  out  thin,  and  with  the  gigging 
iron  cut  it  in  lengths  of  about  a foot  and  a half,  which 
twine  around  the  apples,  fill  them  with  preserved 
cherries  and  powder  sugar,  close  them,  egg  them  over, 
and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Serve  them  hot 
to  table. 
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APLPE  MERINGUE. 

Make  a timbale  paste  (see  Paste),  lay  it  in  a round 
or  oval  tart  pan  (according  to  the  size  of  your  dish), 
egg  it,  prick  it  all  over  and  bake  it ; put  into  it  a 
puree  of  apples  as  dkected  for  pommes  ^ la  turque,  and 
finish  it  with  white  of  egg  in  the  same  manner ; serve 
it  hot. 

MIROTON  OF  APPLES. 

Take  a dozen  and  a half  of  good  apples,  with  a 
scoop  take  out  the  cores,  peel  them,  neatly  trim  them 
round,  then  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices,  have  a pan 
ready  to  the  size  of  the  dish,  which  butter,  and  spread 
some  apricot  jam  on  the  bottom ; place  youi’  apples 
over  one  another  in  a miroton  round  the  pan,  and  fill 
up  the  centre  mth  the  odd  bits ; spread  it  over  with 
jam  and  sugar  over  it,  then  lay  another  circle  of  apples 
the  reverse  way  to  the  first  row,  and  so  proceed  till 
you  have  laid  five  or  six  roM’s ; spread  it  over  with  jam, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  ; when  done,  carefully 
turn  it  on  a dish,  and  serve  it  hot. 

APPLES  IN  A COMPOTE. 

Cut  a dozen  nonpareils  in  half,  take  out  the  cores 
and  trim  off  the  rind  ; when  this  is  done,  have  some 
thin  clarified  sugar  on  the  fire,  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  squeezed  in ; put  your  apples  in,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove;  when 
thoroughly  done,  take  them  out  and  lay  a wet  paper 
over  them,  then  reduce  the  sugar  to  a tolerable  thick- 
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ness,  with  w^hich  mix  two  table  spoonsful  of  apricot 
jam ; make  your  apples  hot,  place  them  neatly  on  the 
dish,  and  pour  the  sirup  over  them.  If  you  like,  put 
in  some  lemon  peel  minced  very  fine ; but  it  is  better 
omitted. 

A CHARTREUSE  OF  APPLES. 

Prepare  your  apples  and  place  them  in  a dish,  like 
pommes  h la  turque  in  a puree  of  apples ; then  peel 
and  quarter  a dozen  nonpareils ; take  out  the  cores 
and  neatly  trim  them ; stew  them  gently  in  sugar,  as 
for  a compote ; then  in  two  separate  pans  melt  some 
current  jelly  and  apricot  jam ; with  a fork  take  the 
quarters,  and  dip  one  in  currant  jelly,  the  next  in 
apricot  jam,  and  garnish  them  over  the  apples  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy ; set  them  to  warm  very  gently,  if  too 
hot,  it  will  spoil  the  look  of  your  apples. 

CHARLOTTE  OF  APPLES. 

Stew  a dozen  apples,  and  make  a puree  in  the 
manner  of  apples  a la  turque ; butter  a plain  round 
or  oval  mould,  take  a new  loaf,  the  crumb  of  which 
cut  in  thin  slices  about  two  inches  broad  and  the 
depth  of  your  mould,  and  cut  two  round  pieces,  one 
for  the  top  and  the  other  for  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
Then  begin  by  dipping  the  round  piece  in  good  clarified 
butter,  lay  it  at  the  bottom,  the  others  place  on  the 
side  one  against  another,  till  they  meet  all  round ; lay 
some  puree  of  apples  at  the  bottom,  and  five  or  six  of 
the  stewed  in  the  puree ; some  of  the  holes  fill  w'ith 
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preserved  cherries^  and  some  with  apricot  jam;  then 
cover  up  those'  apples  with  some  of  the  puree,  and 
place  another  layer  of  stewed  apples,  which  treat  in 
the  same  manner ; dip  the  other  round  piece  of  crumb 
in  butter,  lay  it  on  the  top,  and  close  your  apples  well 
in,  with  pieces  of  crumb,  if  the  top  piece  should  not 
well  cover  them.  Bake  them  neai'ly  an  hour,  and 
carefully  turn  your  charlotte  out,  when  it  is  wanted. 

CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

Line  the  sides  of  a plain  mould  with  finger  biscuits, 
which  join  together  with  a little  apricot  jam,  and  fill 
with  any  of  the  Bavaroise  cremes  mentioned  (see  page 
324),  then  place  in  ice  until  dinner  time,  then  turn  it 
out  of  the  mould,  and  place  an  ornamental  top  on  it. 
The  ornamental  top  is  made  by  cutting  a piece  of 
biscuit  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  mould,  and 
ornamenting  with  pipe  icing  in  any  way  you  may 
think  proper  ; when  dry,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Numerous 
dishes  may  be  made  similar  to  this,  by  lining  the 
mould  with  finger  biscuits,  and  the  filling  with  any 
ice-cream,  or  water-ice  or  by  using  two  sorts  of  ice,  or 
by  lining  the  biscuits  with  ice-cream  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  filling  the  centre  with  iced  fruit  Macedoine.  Any 
ornamental  top  may  be  put  on,  when  you  serve,  to 
make  a change. 

CHERRIES  IN  A TIMBALE. 

Make  a"  paste  for  a timbale  as  (see  Pastes),  then 
take  two  pounds  of  good  red  fleshy  cherries,  and  care- 
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fully  take  out  the  stones  without  making  a large  hole ; 
break  them,  and  throw  in  the  kernels  with  the  cherries ; 
set  on  the  fire  some  good  clarified  sugar  in  a sugar- 
pan,  into  which  put  your  cherries,  and  let  them  bod 
gently  till  tolerably  thick ; put  them  in  a hasin,  and 
mix  with  them  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a very 
little  clarified  isinglass;  set  this  on  ice,  if  you  have 
any,  and  just  as  it  is  wanted,  put  it  into  your  tim- 
bale. 

APRICOTS  IN  A TIMBALE. 

Take  two  dozen  apricots,  peel  them  and  take  out 
the  stones,  break  them,  and  put  the  kernels  with  the 
apricots,  then  finish  them  the  same  as  cherries ; but 
observe,  they  must  stew  very  gently  in  the  sugar, 
which  must  be  a little  thicker  than  for  cherries,  when 
you  first  put  them  in. 

APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

Peel  and  cut  in  half  some  of  the  ripest  apricots,  to 
every  two  pounds  of  apricots  put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  well  clarified ; when  boiled  to  a candy, 
put  in  your  apricots  and  keep  stirring  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  they  look  clear  and  thick ; rub  them 
through  a new  hair  sieve;  some  of  the  kernels  stew 
down  in  sugar  and  stir  into  your  marmalade,  then  put 
it  in  pots,  and  when  cold  tie  it  down. 

CURRANTS  IN  A TIMBALE. 

Some  good  red  currants  being  picked  and  washed 
set  to  stew  gently  in  thick  clarified  sugar,  as  apricots 
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in  a timbale,  and  when  done  enough,  mix  with  them 
lemon  juice  and  a little  isinglass. 

GOOSEBERRIES  IN  AN  OPEN  TART,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

CREAM. 

Pick  and  scald  some  young  gooseberries,  then  with 
short  paste  make  a tart  of  them,  as  you  would  of 
grapes,  and  serve  it  cold  j or  you  may  do  it  thus ; when 
the  tart  is  cold,  take  off  the  top  crust,  and  cut  it  in  three 
corner  shapes,  beat  up  nearly  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
into  which,  when  beaten,  mix  a little  powder  sugar  : 
then  lay  it  neatly  over  your  gooseberries,  and  garnish 
it  round  with  the  crust. 

GOOSEBERRIES  WITH  CREAM,  OR  GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. 

Having  picked  and  scalded  your  gooseberries,  set 
them  on  the  fire  in  a sugar-pan  with  clarified  sugar ; 
when  done  to  a mash,  fake  them  from  the  fire,  rub 
them  through  the  tammy,  and  mix  with  them  the  juice 
of  two  or  three  lemons ; then  beat  up  a pint  or  more 
of  thick  cream,  according  to  the  quantity  of  goose- 
berries, to  a froth,  which  mix  in  with  the  gooseberries, 
and  serve  it ; or  you  may  put  them  in  a dish,  and  lay 
the  cream  over,  which,  I think,  is  better. 

PEACHES  IN  A COMPOTE. 

Cut  your  peaches  in  two,  take  out  the  stones,  peel 
them,  then  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a sugar-pan,  with 
thick  clarified  sugar  enough  to  cover  them,  in  which 
let  them  simmer  very  gently  till  done ; then  take  them 
out  in  a basin,  put  in  the  kernels  to  the  sugar,  and 
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let  it  boil  till  tolerably  thick ; put  in  the  juice  of  two- 
or  three  lemons^  and  pour  the  sirup  over  the  peaches ; 
sei’ve  them  in  a deep  dish  hot. 

PEACHES  IN  A TIMBALE. 

These  are  done  like  the  last^  but  mix  in  a little 
isinglass,  just  to  turn  them  into  a gentle  jelly ; serve 
them  in  a timbale. 

PINES  IN  A COMPOTE. 

Turn  off  the  rind  of  a pine,  cut  it  in  slices,  but  not 
too  thin  ; then  have  some  sugar  on  the  fire  in  a sugar- 
pan,  into  which  put  the  slices  of  pine,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  till  the  sirup  is  tolerably  thick,  take  out 
the  pine  and  lay  it  on  a dish  3 mix  in  the  sugar  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  pour  it  over  the  pines. 

PEARS  STEW'ED. 

Take  some  large  stewing  pears,  wash  and  prick 
them,  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a large  stew'pan  of  water 
to  scald  them  ; take  them  out,  put  them  in  a pan  on 
the  fire,  with  thin  clarified  sugar,  enough  to  cover  them, 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and  two  or  three 
cloves  3 let  them  stew  gently  till  they  begin  to  soften 
and  look  rather  red,  then  put  in  a bottle  of  Port  wine, 
let  them  stew  much  longer  till  perfectly  done,  and 
look  very  rich  and  red  3 then  put  them  in  a basin  or 
jar,  with  the  liquor  over  them  3 they  will  be  the  better 
for  keeping  four  or  five  days. 

QUINCES  STEWED. 

Quinces  may  be  stewed  after  the  same  manner  as 
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pears,  but  put  in  more  sugar,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
Port  wine,  let  them  simmer  very  gently  till  well  done 
and  perfectly  red ; if  for  apple  pies,  peel,  quarter  them, 
and  take  out  the  cores,  before  you  stew  them ; pour 
their  liquor  over  them. 


Take  quinces  that  are  perfectly  ripe,  pare  and  cut 
them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  cores,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  spring  water,  nearly  enough  to  cover 
them ; keep  them  closely  covered,  and  let  them  stew 
very  gently  till  perfectly  soft  and  red,  then  mash  and 
rub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Put  the  quinces  in  a 
pan  over  a gentle  fire,  with  as  much  thick  clarified 
sugar  as  the  weight  of  the  quinces,  and  let  them  boil 
for  an  hour,  stir  them  the  whole  time  with  a wooden 
spoon,  to  prevent  them  sticking  ; put  them  into  pots, 
and  when  cold  tie  them  down. 
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To  clarify  Sugar 
. . Isinglass 


Italian  Cream 


Apple  Jelly 

Barberry  Jelly 

Cherry  Jelly 

Currant  Jelly 

Chicken  or  Fowl  in  JeUy 

Italian  Jelly 

Lemon  Jelly 

Orange  Jelly 

Peaeh  Jelly 

Strawberry  Jelly 


Cream  another  way 
Tea  Cream 
Coffee  Cream 

To  roast  Coffee,  from  the  Al- 


manach  des  Gourmands. 
Chocolate  Cream 
Vanilla  Cream 

To  give  the  flavour  of  Vanilla 


to  Coffee,  from  the  Almanach 


des  Gourmands 
Peach  Cream 
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Wine  Jelly 

Eggs  and  Anchovies  in  Jelly 
Pine  Jelly 
Apricot  Cream 
Blanc-Mange  aux  Amands 
Almond  Cream 
Burnt  Cream 


Plum  Cream 

Pear  Cream 

Cream  grillee 

Stravyrberry  Cream 

Ice  Cream  in  a Savoy  Biscuit 

Whipped  Cream 

Ice  Cream, 


Be  careful  that  your  sugar  and  isinglass  are  well 
clarified,  for  which  see  the  two  first  receipts ; next 
endeavour  to  give  your  jelly  the  real  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  or  whatever  you  make  it  of;  the  more  simple 
the  better ; use  no  spices  nor  wine,  unless  it  really  is 
necessary ; it  is  the  idea  of  some,  that  all  jellies  should 
be  clear,  which  is  nonsense,  and  is  the  reason  many 
jellies  that  would  be  good  are  spoiled ; let  the  taste 
be  gratified  before  the  eye,  still  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  both  are  pleased,  but  the  taste  first.  Be  careful 
not  to  put  too  much  isinglass  in  your  jelly,  just  to 
keep  it  from  breaking  is  sufficient,  a jelly  that  is 
made  too  stiflF,  is  unpleasant  and  gluey ; it  certainly 
will  stand  well  and  look  upright  on  the  dish,  but  is 
not  so  good  in  the  mouth ; so  put  too  little  isinglass 
rather  than  overcharge  your  jelly  with  it. 


Take  twelve  or  sixteen  pounds  of  sugar,  which  breakup 
in  a preserving  pan ; beat  an  egg  and  the  shell  together 
in  a pan,  mix  it  up  with  some  water,  and  pour  it  over 
your  sugar,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils, 
then  carefully  take  off  the  scum  from  the  top,  and 
whenever  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  stewpan  put  in  a 
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little  cold  watex’^  to  prevent  its  boiling  over ; then 
beat  up  the  white  of  aix  egg  till  it  begins  to  froth, 
mix  it  with  a little  cold  watei’,  and  pour  it  into  your 
sugar ; when  it  has  boiled,  and  all  the  dark  foul  scum 
taken  off,  and  the  sugar  looks  clear,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag  or  silk  sieve  into 
a lai’ge  basin  or  pan;  it  then  is  ready  for  use.  If  yoii 
have  but  two  or  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  clarify,  it 
may  be  done  in  a much  shorter  way,  which  is  to  put 
in  water,  just  enough  to  cover  your  sugar ; set  it  on 
the  fire  and  skim  it  when  you  see  any  scum  aidse ; 
when  boiled  till  it  begins  to  be  smooth,  beat  up  part 
of  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a little  water’,  mix  it  with 
the  sugar’,  skim  it  well,  and  when  it  looks  clear,  run  it 
through  a silk  sieve  into  a basin. 

TO  CLARIFY  ISINGLASS. 

For  a quart  mould  of  jelly,  take  about  two  ounces 
of  isinglass  of  the  best  and  clearest  sort,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  just  cold  water  enough  to  cover  it  well  ; 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  stove  with  a spoon  in  it,  to  stir 
it  at  times,  and  skim  it  when  any  scum  rises ; let  it  boil 
very  gently  and  well  reduce,  but  be  careful  that  it 
does  not  reduce  too  much,  as  it  will  burn,  and  of  course 
get  a bad  taste  and  spoil  your  jelly ; when  you  think 
it  has  reduced  enough,  and  looks  clear,  pass  it  through 
a sieve  into  a basin,  ready  for  use. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

Peel,  cut  in  quarters,  and  core  a dozen  nonpareils 
or  jrippins  that  are  just  ripe  and  fresh,  set  about  a 
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pint  of  clarified  sugar  on  the  fire  mixed  with  as  much 
water  and  when  it  boils,  skim  it  and  put  in  your 
apples,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  till  the  apples  are 
done,  then  take  a dozen  of  the  pieces  out  to  garnish 
the  jelly,  the  others  let  remain  to  boil  longer.  Then 
squeeze  ^ through  a silk  sieve  in  a basin  the  juice  of 
three  lemons;  your  apples  being  well  skimmed  and 
boiled  enough,  run  them  through  the  sieve  to  the 
lemon  juice,  then  the  isinglass,  then  put  it  baek  into 
a stewpan,  and  run  it  altogether  through  the  sieve 
again ; rinse  your  mould  out  in  cold  water  and  set  it 
in  ice  (if  you  have  any),  fill  it  half  full  of  jelly,  and 
when  that  is  set,  place  in  the  apples  you  took  out  of 
the  sugar,  which  cover  with  a little  more  jelly,  and 
when  that  is  set  fill  up  your  mould;  the  minute 
before  it  is  wanted,  turn  it  out,  and,  if  you  have  them, 
place  some  dried  eherries  about  your  jelly. 

BARBERRY  JELLY. 

Take  a pint  of  barberries,  that  have  been  well  picked, 
have  a stewpan  of  water  ready,  boiling  hot,  into  which 
put  your  barberries,  cover  them  close  down,  and  let 
them  remain  till  nearly  cold ; set  on  some  clarified 
sugar  diluted  with  water  (in  the  whole  let  thei’e  be  little 
more  than  a quart)  on  the  fire ; when  it  begins  to  boil 
skim  it  well,  put  in  the  barberries,  letting  them  boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour  or  more ; have  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  squeezed  through  a silk  sieve  into  a 
basin,  to  this  pass  the  liquor  from  the  barberries,  and 
then  the  isinglass.  You  may  keep  some  of  the  bar- 
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berries  to  garnish  about  the  jelly  when  you  turn 
it  out. 

CHERRY  JELLY. 

A couple  of  pounds  of  the  dark  red  fleshy  cherries 
must  be  picked,  stoned,  and  put  in  a basin,  laying  the 
stones  on  a plate  by  themselves  j then  squeeze  the 
juice  of  four  lemons  into  a basin  through  a silk  sieve, 
put  the  stones  into  the  mortar  and  pound  them ; mash 
the  cherries  well  altogether  with  a wooden  spoon,  while 
doing  that  put  in  half  a pot  of  good  currant  jelly, 
then  the  stones  you  pounded  and  the  lemon  juice ; 
when  all  is  well  mixed  together,  set  on  the  fire  to  boil 
(a  few  minutes)  a pint  of  thick  clarified  sugar 
and  isinglass,  well  clarified,  these  must  boil  together 
and  be  well  skimmed ; when  these  are  ready,  put  the 
cherries  into  the  jelly  bag  first,  and  pour  the  sugar 
and  isinglass  over  them;  run  it  through  several 
times  till  you  perceive  it  perfectly  clear ; if  not  sweet 
enough,  add  more  sugar,  or  not  acid  enough,  more 
lemon.  Wet  your  mould,  set  it  in  ice,  and  fill  it  with 
the  jelly ; leave  it  till  the  last  minute  before  you  tmm 
it  out. 

CURRANT  JELLY. 

Set  on  the  fire  in  a sugar  pan,  a pint  of  smooth 
clarified  sugar,  when  it  boils  put  in  a quart  of  picked 
red  currants,  in  which  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour ; 
observe  to  skim  them  well,  and  at  times  add  a little 
cold  water  to  raise  the  scum ; when  boiled  enough, 
run  the  liquor  through  a sieve  into  a basin,  in  which 
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you  have  squeezed  three  lemons,  then  put  in  the 
isinglass,  and  set  your  jelly  in  a mould  in  ice  as 
usual. 

CHICKEN,  OR  FOWL,  IN  SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Put  on  the  fire  a couple  of  quarts  of  good  consomme, 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil  well,  skim  it,  then  clarify 
and  finish  it,  as  in  page  158.  In  this  jelly  you  must 
put  a fowl,  or  young  chickens  which  are  boned,  filled 
with  a farce  and  stewed  first.  (See  the  preparation  for 
Savoury  Patties,  Pies,  Rissoles,  ^c.) 

ITALIAN  JELLY. 

Make  a wine  jelly  as  in  the  fifth  receipt  from  this, 
with  which  half  fill  your  mould;  when  thoroughly 
set,  take  some  Italian  cream  that  has  been  turned  out 
of  a plain  mould,  this  cut  in  slices,  and  afterwards 
with  the  middle  size  plain  round  cutter ; these  pieces 
of  cream  lay  in  a circle  round  your  jelly;  when  all  are 
neatly  placed,  very  gently  put  in  jelly  enough  to  cover 
them ; when  that  is  set  fill  up  your  mould,  and  when 
wanted  turn  it  out  as  another  jelly. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

Set  on  the  fire  a pint  and  a half  of  clarified  sugar, 
which  dilute  with  a little  water ; when  it  boils  and  has 
been  well  skimmed,  put  in  two  ounces  of  clarified  isin- 
glass, with  a little  rind  of  lemon  cut  very  thin  ; let 
these  boil  till  you  have  squeezed  through  a sieve  in  a 
basin  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  then  pass  your  sugar  and 
isinglass  to  it  and  set  it  in  a mould,  as  any  other  jelly ; 
when  turned  out  garnish  it  with  dried  cherries. 
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ORANGE  JELLY. 

Take  a clean  silk  sieve  and  basin,  into  wbich  squeeze 
a dozen  oranges  of  the  sharp  kind,  but  be  careful  not 
to  squeeze  them  too  much,  or  an  unpleasant  bitter  will 
come  from  the  peel,  which  will  spoil  the  flavour  of  the 
jelly  ; when  the  oranges  are  squeezed  put  in  the  juice 
of  one,  two,  or  three  lemons,  this  depends  entirely  on 
the  sweetness  of  the  oi’anges  ; have  on  the  fire  nearly  a 
pint  of  sugar  boiling,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  isin- 
glass ; when  it  begins  to  run  rather  thick  take  it  from 
the  fire,  let  it  stand  for  five  minutes,  then  mix  it  well 
together  with  the  orange  juice,  and  set  it  in  a mould  in 
ice,  or  in  cups.  Sometimes,  for  a change,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges. 

PEACH  JELLY. 

Cut  a dozen  or  ten  peaches  in  two,  take  out  the 
stone  and  peel  them  ; set  on  the  fire  a pint  of  smooth 
clarified  sugar  diluted  with  water ; when  it  has  boiled  and 
been  skimmed  put  in  your  | caches,  the  kernels  must  be 
broken  and  put  in  with  them  : let  them  boil  very  gently, 
and  when  boiled  for  ten  minutes  take  out  four  or  five 
of  the  halves,  which  lay  on  a plate  ready  to  garnish 
the  jelly,  the  remainder  of  the  peaches  boil  for  ten 
minutes  longer;  while  they  are  boiling  take  three 
lemons,  cut  off  the  rind,  squeeze  the  juice  through  a 
silk  sieve  in  a basin,  pass  the  liquor  of  the  peaches 
into  it,  and  then  the  isinglass,  running  it  through  the 
sieve  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  mix  it  well ; fill 
the  mould  half  full  of  jelly,  and  when  set,  put  in  the 
peaches,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  apple  jellv. 
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^rhe  reason  why  the  lemons  are  peeled  before  they 
are  squeezed  for  this  jelly,  is  that  the  oil  in  the  rind 
would  rather  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  jelly  than  he 
any  addition. 

STRAWBERRY  JELLY. 

Pick  a couple  of  pottles  of  the  best  scarlet  straw- 
berries into  a basin,  with  a wooden  spoon  mash  them 
well,  with  half  a pot  of  good  currant  jelly;  when 
squeezed  to  a pulp,  stir  in  about  a gill  of  cold  spring 
water,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons ; cold  clarified 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  the 
isinglass  likewise,  put  in  as  cool  as  you  can,  without 
congealing  ; run  it  two  or  three  times  through  the  bag 
till  it  looks  clear,  set  it  as  usual  in  ice,  and  when  you 
turn  it  out,  garnish  it  with  strawberries.  If  this  jelly 
should  have  any  thing  warm  put  to  it,  or  set  in  a 
warm  place,  it  will  acquire  a bad  colour. 

WINE,  OR  CALf’s-FEET  JELLY. 

Wash  and  set  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  four  calves’ 
feet,  observing  when  they  begin  to  boil,  to  skim  them 
well ; set  them  by  the  side  of  the  stove  to  boil  gently ; 
for  several  hours,  till  the  bones  are  all  separated,  and 
pass  the  liquor  through  a silk  sieve,  into  a large  basin 
or  pan ; when  quite  cold  and  a jelly,  take  all  the  fat 
from  the  top,  wipe  it  well  off  with  paper,  that  not  the 
least  particle  remain,  then  set  it  on  the  fire  again  to 
boil ; skim  it  well,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  while 
you  beat  up  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  a large  stewpan, 
to  which  put  a very  small  bit  of  thin  rind  of  lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  four  ; clarified  sugar,  enough  to 
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sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  a bottle  of  Bucellas 
wine ; mix  them  well  together,  and  examine  the  jelly 
that  no  fat  may  remain,  if  there  should,  take  it  off  with 
paper,  and  pour  it  in  the  stewpan  with  the  wine  and 
other  things ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  continue  stirring 
it  till  it  boils,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Have  your  jelly  bag  washed  very  clean, 
place  it  in  the  stand  over  a large  basin;  and  when 
the  jelly  is  ready,  run  it  through  several  times  till  it 
looks  clear  and  bright ; when  all  is  through,  set  it  over 
the  fire  once  more  till  you  see  a white  scum  rise ; skim 
that  off,  and  when  the  jelly  begins  to  boil,  it  is  ready 
to  put  into  the  mould.  You  may  garnish  your  jelly 
as  you  fill  it  up,  with  different  kinds  of  grapes,  placed 
in  the  mould,  according  to  your  fancy  ; or  preserved 
peaches,  cherries,  &c. 

KGGS  AND  ANCHOVIES  IN  SAVOURY  JELLY. 

Clean  ten  good  anchovies,  cut  them  in  shreds  and 
lay  them  on  a plate;  poach  five  eggs  in  vinegar  and 
water,  and  as  you  do  them,  put  them  in  cold  water ; 
then  take  a plain  mould,  in  the  bottom  of  which  put 
a little  savoury  jelly  (see  page  153)  and  Avhen  it  is  set 
take  the  anchovies,  and  neatly  cross  them  on  the  jelly^ 
trim  your  eggs  very  neatlj?^,  and  carefully  lay  them  on 
the  anchovies,  then  gently  pour  in  a little  jelly  nearly 
cold  ; when  the  eggs  and  anchovies  are  well  set,  fill  up 
your  mould  and  keep  it  in  ice  till  wanted,  then  tm’n  it 
out  like  any  other  jelly. 

PINE  JELLY. 

Put  on  the  fire  a pint  of  clarified  sugar  boiled  to 
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the  smooth  degree,  to  which  put  nearly  a pint  of  cold 
water,  take  a good  ripe  pine,  peel  off  the  rind,  cut  it  in 
four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  trim  round  and  long  ; 
when  your  sugar  begins  to  boil,  and  has  been  skimmed, 
put  in  the  pine,  when  it  has  boiled  about  ten  minutes, 
take  out  the  round  pieces,  lay  them  on  a plate,  and 
let  the  other  pieces  remain  to  boil  twenty  minutes 
longer.  Take  the  rind  off  three  lemons,  squeeze  the 
juice  through  a silk  sieve  into  a basin,  and  when  the 
pine  has  boiled  enough,  pour  the  liquor  through  the 
sieve  to  it,  with  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  clarified  as 
before  directed.  Put  a little  jelly  in  the  mould  first, 
then  cut  the  pieces  of  pine  in  small  round  bits ; when 
that  is  set,  more  jelly,  then  more  pine ; so  proceed  till 
the  mould  is  fuU. 

APKICOT  CREAM. 

Peel  a dozen  good  apricots,  break  the  stone  and  take 
out  the  kernels,  and  put  them  with  them  ; have  ready 
on  the  fire  a pint  and  a half  of  thin  clarified  sugar, 
into  which  when  it  has  been  skimmed,  put  the  apricots 
and  let  them  boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Have  a clean  tammy  ready,  that  has  only  been  used 
for  fruit,  into  which  put  the  apricots  and  sugar,  with 
the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  then  rub  it  through 
the  tammy,  and  add  isinglass  a little  at  a time,  but 
not  quite  so  much  as  is  put  in  jellies,  as  creams  do 
not  require  it ; mix  all  well  together  with  a small 
wooden  or  silver  spoon ; and  pour  it  into  the  mould, 
which  must  be  set  round  with  ice. 
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BLANC-MANGE  AUX  AM  ANDES. 

For  a quart  mould  take  a pound  and  a half  of  sweet 
almonds  with  a few  bitter,  put  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  blanch  them  in  a basin  of  cold  water,  then  drain 
them  on  a sieve  and  take  some  fresh  water  in  the  basin 
again  j then  examine  your  almonds  separately,  and  cut 
out  all  the  bad  spots  you  see,  putting  them  in  water  as 
you  do  them,  and  let  them  stand  in  water  till  the  next 
day,  changing  it  once  or  twice  the  while.  Before  using 
them  have  the  mortar  well  washed,  and  your  almonds 
dried  in  a cloth,  then  pound  them  well  till  nearly  as 
fine  as  for  almond  paste;  when  well  pounded  put 
them  out  of  the  mortar  into  a basin,  mix  with  them 
half  a pint  of  cold  spring  water,  and  as  much  sugar 
boiled  smooth,  with  a very  small  bit  of  the  thin  rind 
of  lemon ; then  rub  and  squeeze  this  through  the 
tammy  till  the  almonds  are  perfectly  dry,  and  when  all 
is  through,  put  in  the  same  quantity  of  isinglass  as 
for  jelly,  and  set  it  in  a mould.  Some  put  cream  or 
milk  in  their  blanc-mange  ; but  mind  and  pound  your 
almonds  well,  and  you  will  find  they  will  produce  plenty 
of  milk ; be  careful  to  cut  out  the  bad  spots. 

ALMOND  CREAM. 

Having  one  pint  of  milk,  and  the  same  of  cream, 
put  them  together  in  a stewpan  on  the  fire,  with  a 
small  bit  of  lemon  peel,  to  boil  very  gently  for  twenty 
minutes  ; in  the  meanwhile  blanch  and  pound  very 
fine,  in  a mortar  three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
half-an-ounce  of  bitter ; then  take  the  milk  and  cream 
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from  the  firc^  into  which  (while  hot)  stir  your  pounded 
almonds,  w'ith  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and 
clarified  sugar  (boiled  to  caramel  height)  enough  to 
sweeten  it ; then  put  the  whole  into  a tammy,  and  with 
a w'ooden  spoon  well  rub  and  squeeze  it  through,  put 
it  in  the  tammy  again  and  squeeze  it  through  the 
second  time,  then  put  in  two  ounces  of  isinglass  well 
clarified  as  directed,  (see  page  320),  which  squeeze 
through  to  the  cream ; the  whole  being  together  in  a 
basin,  have  your  mould  ready  in  ice,  into  which  put 
your  cream,  when  set  turn  it  out  as  any  other  jelly. 

There  is  a mistake  in  naming  this  and  the  last 
receipt  blanc-mange ; some  call  this  blanc-mange,  but 
the  real  and  true  blanc-mange  is  made  purely  from 
almonds  as  in  the  last  receipt,  therefore  this  is  properly 
almond  cream. 

BURNT  CREAM. 

Set  on  the  foe  in  a stewpan  two  table  spoonsful  of 
clarified  sugar,  leave  it  on  till  it  begins  to  burn  and 
get  brown,  then  shake  it  about,  and  put  in  an  ounce  of 
ratafia  biscuit,  a small  bit  of  lemon  peel,  sugar  and 
orange  flower,  stir  it  together,  then  put  in  a pint  of 
new  milk  boiled ; when  it  has  simmered  by  the  side  of 
the  stove  for  tw'enty  minutes,  beat  up  four  eggs,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  in  a stewpan,  take  the  milk  from  the 
five  and  mix  with  it  half-a-pint  of  good  thick  cream, 
then  the  eggs,  which  rub  through  the  tammy,  and 
repeat  it  the  second  time.  Butter  some  small  moulds 
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with  clarified  butter,  and  fill  them  with  cream  ; have  a 
large  stewpan  on  the  fire  with  a very  little  water  at  the 
bottom,  when  it  boils  gently  put  in  your  cream,  and 
cover  it  close,  with  fire  laid  upon  the  cover,  (which  is 
called  by  the  French  cooks  bain-marie).  If  you  think 
proper  it  may  be  put  in  one  large  mould.  When  done 
take  them  out  of  the  water,  wipe  them,  and  turn  them 
on  the  dish. 


ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Make  this  cream  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last, 
the  only  difference  is,  the  sugar  must  not  burn,  but 
boil  only  to  caramel  height,  and  before  you  pass  it 
through  the  tammy,  only  put  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs;  pass  it  through  the  tammy  tudce,  putting  in 
clarified  isinglass  (but  not  so  much  as  for  jelly),  then 
set  it  in  a mould  with  ice,  and  turn  it  out  the  same  as 
jelly. 

ITALIAN  CREAM,  ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  a small  spoonful  of  flour,  of  pounded  ratafia 
and  sugar  the  same,  a little  lemon  peel,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  one  whole,  with  a little  orange-flower 
water,  blend  them  well  together,  mixing  in  a little  at  a 
time,  a pint  of  good  cream ; set  it  on  the  fire  to  boU 
for  a couple  of  minutes ; if  too  thick,  add  a little  new 
milk ; it  then  is  ready.  This  is  chiefly  used  for  petits 
choux,  meringue,  pancakes  a FItalienne,  or  laid  over  a 
puree  of  apples,  &c. 
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TEA  CREAM. 

Put  an  ounce  of  Hyson  tea  in  a stewpan,  over  which 
pour  half-a-pint  of  boiling*  milk,  cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  stand  a few  minutes  to  simmer  by  the  side  of  the 
stove  3 then  strain  the  milk  from  the  leaves,  and 
squeeze  them  well  in  the  tammy  into  a stewpan,  to 
which  put  a pint  of  good  thick  boiled  cream,  with  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  up  in  a stewpan,  and  stirred 
in  the  ci’eam,  and  some  thick  clarified  sugar,  enough  to 
sweeten  it ; pass  this  twice  through  a tammy ; the 
while  add  a little  isinglass,  enough  to  congeal  it ; fill 
several  small  moulds,  or  one  large  one,  which  set  in 
ice  ; when  wanted,  turn  it  or  them  out  as  you  would  a 
jelly.  You  may  do  this  the  same  as  burnt  cream,  by 
putting  eggs  instead  of  isinglass ; then,  of  course,  it 
must  be  set  in  a bain-marie,  and  served  hot. 

COFFEE  CREAM. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  and  the  same  of  thick  cream 
together ; have  then  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raw  coffee, 
roast  it  in  a frying-pan,  and  when  done  of  a good 
colour,  while  hot,  put  it  into  your  boiled  milk  and 
cream ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour ; 
then  put  it  in  the  tammy,  drain  the  liquor  from  it,  and 
squeeze  it  well  to  get  the  flavour  of  the  coffee ; mix  in 
some  clarified  sugar,  enough  to  sweeten  it,  boiled 
smooth  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  which  stir  in 
with  your  cream,  rub  and  squeeze  it  through  the 
tammy ; at  the  same  time  add  isinglass  enough  to  set 
it,  and  pour  it  into  a mould  with  ice  round  it  as 
usual. 
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TO  ROAST  COFFEE. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.] 

Coffee  should  never  be  roasted  but  at  the  precise 
time  of  its  being  used,  aud  then  it  should  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  made  of  a gold  colour 
rather  than  a brown  one : above  all,  take  care  not  to 
burn  it,  for  a very  few  grains  burnt  will  be  sufficient  to 
communicate  a bitter  and  rancid  taste  to  several 
pounds  of  coffee.  It  is  the  best  way  to  roast  it  in  a 
roaster  (over  a charcoal  fire)  which  turns  with  the 
hand,  as  by  that  means  it  is  not  forgot,  which  often  is 
the  case  when  on  a spit  before  the  fire. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

Take  about  half  a cake  of  chocolate,  bruise  it  to 
pieces,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a little  milk,  and  stir 
it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  looks  smooth  and  thick,  then 
add  a little  more  milk,  and  stir  it  again  over  the  fire ; 
continue  this  till  it  takes  the  thickness  of  cream, 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate  with  clarified  sugar,  stir  in  a 
little  thick  cream  with  a very  little  isinglass,  rub  it 
through  the  tammy,  aud  set  it  in  the  mould. 

VANILLA  CREAM. 

Boil  half  a stick  of  vanilla  in  a pint  of  cream  for 
nearly  an  hour,  to  which  add  half-a-pint  more  cream, 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up,  and  clarified 
sugar,  enough  to  sweeten  it ; pass  it  twice  through  the 
tammy  like  any  other  cream,  and  add  a very  little 
islinglass ; set  it  as  usual  in  a mould  or  cups. 
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TO  GIVE  THE  FLAVOUR  OF  VANILLA  TO  COFFEE. 

[From  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.] 

Take  a handful  of  oats,  very  clean,  and  let  them 
boil  for  five  or  six  minutes  in  soft  water  ; throw  this 
away,  then  fill  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity,  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour  ; then  pass  this  decoction  through 
a silk  sieve,  and  use  it  to  make  your  coffee,  which  will 
acquire  by  this  means  the  flavour  of  vanilla,  and  is 
most  excellent. 

PEACH  CREAM. 

Prepare  your  peaches  as  for  jelly,  but  instead  of 
running  it  through  a sieve,  rub  the  whole  through  the 
tammy,  and  use  less  isinglass ; put  it  all  at  once  in  the 
mould,  which  must  be  set  in  ice. 

PLUM  CREAM. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  peach  cream, 
and  made  with  the  magnum-bonum  ; the  other  kinds 
will  do,  but  the  first  is  preferable. 

PEAR  CREAM. 

Cut  in  quarters,  peel,  and  core  a dozen  jargon  el,  or 
any  other  mellow  pears,  put  them  in  the  tammy,  and 
mash  them  well  with  a w'ooden  spoon ; then  put  to 
them  a little  clarified  sugar  cold,  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  with  isinglass  as  cool  as  it  can  be  without 
setting ; then  rub  the  whole  through  the  tammy,  and 
immediately  set  it  in  large  or  small  moulds,  with  ice 
round  them. 
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CREAM  GRILLEE. 

Make  a burnt  cream,  as  directed  before,  butter  a 
large  plain  mould,  into  which  put  the  cream,  and 
place  it  in  a bain-marie,  till  well  set ; then  turn  it  out 
of  the  mould,  and  let  it  stand  still  cold ; with  a knife 
cut  your  cream  into  two  or  three  slices,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  then  cut  it  round  with  a middle-size  plain 
cutter,  have  an  egg  beaten  up  ready,  into  which  dip 
the  round  pieces  of  cream,  then  in  crumbs  of  bread; 
repeat  the  same  in  good  clarified  butter  and  crumbs  of 
bread,  laying  them  on  paper  as  you  do  them ; a few 
minutes  before  they  are  wanted,  put  plenty  of  clarified 
butter  in  a platfoon  on  a stove,  when  hot  lay  the 
cream  in  ; and  when  one  side  is  brown,  turn  it  to  the 
other,  till  both  have  taken  a good  colour,  lay  them  on 
a sheet  of  paper,  and  serve  them  very  hot  to  table. 

STRAWBERRY  CREAM. 

Prepare  your  strawberries  as  for  strawberry  jelly, 
except,  rub  it  through  a tammy,  and  put  in  less  isin- 
glass. When  you  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  garnish  it 
with  strawberries. 

CREME  DE  FRAISE  A LA  BAVAROISE. 

Take  two  pottles  of  fresh  strawberries,  pick  them 
into  a basin,  add  powdered  sugar,  crush  all  together, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  rub  through  a tammy, 
have  a pint  of  good  cream  whipped,  stir  it  in  with  the 
puree  of  strawberries,  a little  clarified  isinglass  just  to 
set  it,  pour  it  into  the  mould,  set  in  pounded  ice, 
turn  out  as  other  creams. 
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CREME  DE  FRAMBOISE  A LA  BAVAROISE. 

Same  as  the  preceding,  only  the  raspberries  must  be 
boiled  in  the  sugar  before  passed  through  the  tammy, 
when  cold,  finish  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt.  There 
are  a variety  of  these  creams,  that  may  be  made  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,-  and  of  course  named  after  the  fruit 
used. 

ICE  CREAM  IN  A SAVOY  BISCUIT. 

Weigh  a pound  of  fine  powder  sugar  in  a large  basin, 
the  same  of  fine  dry  flour,  put  them  into  a hair  sieve, 
grate  on  a piece  of  sugar  nearly  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
which  scrape  into  the  sugar,  and  a few  bitter  almonds 
pounded  very  fine  ; rub  them  with  a wooden  spoon  well 
together,  then  begin  to  put  in  the  eggs,  mixing  in  the 
yolk  of  one  at  a time,  till  you  have  put  in  ten ; beat 
it  well  for  a few  minutes,  and  put  in  ten  more  eggs  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  taking  care  to  put  the 
whites  in  a copper  basin  or  stewpan,  ready  to  beat  up ; 
when  the  batter  is  well  beaten,  set  a person  to  whip 
the  eggs  to  a smooth  stifi"  froth,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue beating  the  batter,  when  the  eggs  are  ready,  mix 
in  a little  at  a time  with  the  batter,  by  turning  it 
lightly  over  with  a wooden  spoon ; and  when  the  eggs 
are  mixed,  sift  in  the  flour,  and  stir  in  the  same, 
having  a mould  or  two  well  buttered,  shake  them 
round  with  powder  sugar,  then  put  in  the  biscuits; 
set  them  in  a cool  oven,  and  raise  the  heat  while  they 
are  baking;  when  done,  earefully  turn  them  out  of  the 
mould,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  again  for  two  or 
three  minutes ; put  it  away  to  cool,  and  carefully  cut 
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the  top  off  straight,  and  take  out  the  inside  in  one 
piece,  which  cut  into  rusks  about  three  inches  long, 
and  one  in  width ; these  you  must  brown  in  a very 
gentle  oven : having  an  ice  made  either  of  cream,  or 
water  with  fruit,  put  it  inside  the  biscuit,  lay  the  top 
on,  and  garnish  it  round  with  the  rusks.  This  biscuit 
you  may  send . whole  and  plain,  or  make  round,  or 
finger  drops  with  the  batter. 

WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  put  it  in  a basin  or 
stewpan,  and  beat  it  up  with  a whisk  to  a strong  froth, 
then  mix  in  a little  powder  sugar  and  orange  flower ; 
serve  it  in  a small  basket  made  of  the  border  paste, 
with  the  same  kind  of  rusks  as  in  the  last  receipt, 
garnished  round.  If  your  cream  should  not  soon 
froth,  as  sometimes  it  will  not,  be  careful  that  you  do 
not  beat  it  to  butter. 

CONFECTIONARY. 

The  following  receipts  in  confectionary  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  both  practical  and  fashionable;  and 
I shall  begin  with  a very  material  point  for  attention, 
in  describing 

THE  DEGREES  OF  HEAT  OF  SUGAR. 

Much  has  been  said  in  former  publications  respect- 
ing the  degrees  of  sugar;  such  receipts  I consider 
almost  useless,  and  filling  up  the  work  with  what 
cannot  be  learned  by  theory,  as  by  practice  only  can  it 
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be  attained.  There  is  what  is  called  five  degrees  in 
boiling  sugar.  The  first  is  when  it  will  draw  in  a 
string  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  second  is 
by  dipping  the  skimmer  in  the  sugar,  and,  shaking  off 
what  sugar  you  can,  blow  through  the  holes,  and  if 
bubbles  appear,  it  has  attained  that  degree  ; then  boil 
it  a little  longer,  dip  in  the  skimmer  and  shake  off  the 
sugar;  if  it  is  enough,  it  will  fly  off  like  feathers, 
which  is  called  the  third  degree.  The  fourth  degree 
is  by  boiling  it  still  longer,  dip  your  finger  in,  and 
then  in  cold  water — if  ready,  it  will  form  a hard  ball 
between  your  finger  and  thumb.  The  fifth  and  last 
degree  is  by  boiling  it  longer  than  before,  dip  in  the 
handle  of  a spoon,  or  a fork,  Avhich  immediately  dip 
in  cold  water ; if  ready,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water 
it  will  snap  hke  glass ; this  is  called  caramel  height. 
Be  careful  that  your  fire  is  not  too  fierce  to  burn  your 
sugar,  and  the  water  you  have  ready  by  you  is  per- 
fectly cold. — The  above  hints  may  be  serviceable  with 
a little  practice  to  understand  the  different  degrees  of 
sugar. 

TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR. 

Take  the  white  of  half  an  egg,  put  it  in  a large 
stewpan  or  preserving  pan,  whisk  it  up,  adding 
water  till  the  pan  is  half  full,  and  it  appears  like  suds, 
or  in  a froth,  then  put  in  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
broken  sugar,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is 
completely  dissolved,  when  so,  take  the  spoon  out, 
and  attend  to  it  till  it  boils,  any  dirty  scum  that 
appears,  take  off,  but  not  the  egg;  when  perfectly  clear, 
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strain  it  througli  a silk  sieve  or  jelly-bag,  to  be  ready 
for  use.  Deep  pots  with  covers  are  tbe  best  to  keep 
sugar  in ; or  an  earthen  cask  with  a tap,  keeps  it  free 
from  dust,  and  prevents  any  waste. 

ROCK  SUGAR. 

Put  half  of  a pint,  or  a pint,  according  to  the  quantity 
you  wish  to  make  of  clarified  sugar,  in  a large  sugar- 
pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  in  the  meanwhile,  beat  up  with 
a fork,  in  a small  stewpan,  a very  small  quantity  of  the 
white  of  an  egg,  to  which  add  fine  powdered  sugar 
till  it  comes  to  the  thickness  of  the  iceing  for  cakes  (see 
page  349) ; when  your  sugar  has  boiled  to  caramel 
height,  take  it  ofi"  the  fire  and  stir  in  a small  table- 
spoonful of  the  above  iceing,  stir  it  quick,  let  it  rise 
twice,  then  pour  it  in  a sieve,  or  in  a paper  case, 
cover  the  pan  over  it  till  it  sets,  then  put  it  by  for  use  ; 
it  ought  to  rise  to  the  top  like  a sponge  or  souffl^ — 
this  will  be  white  rock  sugar  : if  you  wish  it  red,  stir  in 
the  egg  a little  carmine  ; if  blue,  a little  powder  blue ; 
yellow,  saffron ; green,  saffron  and  blue  together. 

BARLEY  SUGAR. 

Boil  in  a sugar  pan,  a pint  or  quart  of  clarified 
sugar,  with  a small  bit  of  lemon  peel  till  caramel  height, 
have  a marble  slab  ready,  lightly  oiled,  pour  your  sugar 
out  in  lengths  according  to  the  size  you  want  the 
sticks,  twist  them,  and  when  quite  cold,  put  them  by 
for  use. 

SUGAR  TABLETS,  OR  KISSES. 

The  same  as  the  last,  only  leave  out  the  lemon  peel. 
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pour  it  in  one  piece  on  the  slab,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
cut  it  in  half-inch  squares,  separate  each  square,  sift 
some  powered  sugar  over  them,  and  fold  each  separately 
in  a small  piece  of  writing  paper.  There  may  be  a 
verse,  enigma,  &c.  &c.  written  on  each  paper ; but  I 
think  them  better  without. 

TEA  SUGAR. 

Have  ready  some  very  strong  green  tea,  which  you 
must  add  to  the  sugar,  as  in  the  two  former  receipts ; 
reduce  it  to  caramel,  and  cut  it  and  fold  it  in  paper, 
the  same  as  the  last ; add  more  or  less  tea,  to  make  it 
stronger  or  weaker. 

PINE  SUGAR. 

Reduce  the  fine  clear  pine  syrup  as  before,  and  finish 
it  the  same. 

The  four  preceding  receipts  may  be  flavoured  with 
any  fruit  or  essence,  and  named  accordingly  : for  ex- 
ample— apricot,  orange,  lemon,  cherry,  Noyeau,  Mara- 
schino, Vanilla,  &c.  &c. 

DROPS. 

Drops  are  made  with  the  white  of  egg  and  sugar, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  iceing  (see  page 
349).^ 

LEMON  DROPS. 

Take  half  a dozen  of  lemons,  with  clear  skins,  wash 
and  wipe  them  dry,  rub  the  lemons  on  sugar,  and 
scrape  the  sugar  off  on  a sheet  of  paper,  till  you  have 
taken  off  all  the  yellow,  beat  up  in  a basin  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  with  a wooden  spoon,  at  the  same  time 
adding  the  lemon,  sugar,  and  more  powder  sugar,  till  it 
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is  SO  that  it  will  just  drop  without  running  j add  the 
juice  of  lemon,  according  as  you  want  it  acid.  These 
are  dropped  about  the  size  of  sixpences  on  sheets  of 
white  paper,  and  dried  in  a warm  closet,  or  before  the 
fire,  if  no  closet ; when  dry,  take  them  off,  put  them 
in  glasses,  or  boxes,  to  keep  in  a dry  place ; serve  them 
as  a garnish,  or  in  paper  cases. 

ORANGE  DROPS. 

The  same  as  the  former.  If  wished  to  be  sharp,  add 
a few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

VIOLET  DROPS. 

Pick  the  finest  scented  violets  you  can  get,  quite  free 
from  their  stalks,  set  on  the  fire  in  a sugar-pan,  one 
pint  of  syrup,  which  reduce  to  caramel  height,  then  put 
in  violets,  which  stir  till  cold,  pound  it  and  sift  it 
through  a silk  sieve ; beat  up  three  eggs  as  before,  add 
tbe  violet  sugar  and  powder  sugar  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  thickness,  and  a small  quantity  of  fine  powdered 
orris  root;  di’op  them  as  before. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  DROPS. 

Pick  your  orange  flowers,  and  proceed  as  before;  let 
there  be  no  orris  root. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS. 

The  eggs  and  sugar  as  before,  with  a few  drops  of 
the  oil  of  peppermint. 

PEPPERMINT  LOZENGES. 

Steep  half  an  ounce  of  gum  dragon  (more  or  less^ 
according  to  the  quantity  you  wish  to  make)  in  warm 
water,  the  same  as  for  gum  paste  (see  page  286) 
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squeeze  it  through  a tammy,  and  mix  it  well  on  a slab 
with  the  best  double-refined  powder  sugar,  and  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  till  it  becomes  a stiff 
paste ; work  it  well  till  perfectly  smooth ; then  roll  it 
out  to  the  thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  cut  it  out 
with  a cutter  the  size  of  a sixpence,  and  di’y  them  in  a 
closet  or  before  the  fire,  on  sheets  of  paper ; keep  them 
in  boxes  or  glasses  for  use. 

ROSE  LOZENGES.  • 

The  same  as  the  last ; a few  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
rose  ; colour  the  paste  with  a little  cochineal. 

VANILLA  LOZENGES. 

Pound  one  stick  of  vanilla,  with  some  sugar,  sift 
it  through  a silk  sieve,  and  mix  your  paste,  as  before 
with  the  vanilla  sugar ; cut  them,  and  dry  them. 
Observe,  these  lozenges  may  be  cut  in  any  shape  you 
fancy,  diamonds,  rings,  &c. 

BISCUITS. 

Weigh  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  which  put  before  the 
fire  to  dry  ; then  take  a large  clean  basin,  into  which 
weigh  one  pound  of  fine  sugar,  grate  in  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  then  take  sixteen  eggs,  put  each  yolk  in  separate, 
mixing  it  well  each  time ; the  whites  put  in  a large 
copper  basin.  When  all  the  yolks  are  in  with  the  sugar, 
beat  them  well  till  perfectly  smooth  and  white,  during 
which  time  the  whites  must  be  well  beat  till  of  a stiff 
smooth  froth  ; when  so,  add  a little  at  a time  to  the 
eggs  and  sugar,  mix  them  lightly  together,  then  add 
the  flour,  warm,  and  one  small  glass  of  Noyau  j when 
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well  mixed  together,  put  it  out  in  what  shape  or  size 
moulds  you  fancy.  Observe,  the  mould  or  moulds 
must  be  buttered,  and  some  fine  sugar  shook  round 
the  sides ; bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  If  you  bake 
them  in  very  small  moulds,  they  will  require  a quicker 
oven.  It  is  usual  to  put  a few  pounded  bitter  almonds 
in,  but  Noyau  is  better. 

FINGER  BISCUITS,  DROP  BISCUITS,  &C. 

The  finger  biscuits  are  made  with  the  same  paste  as 
the  Savoy  biscuit  j drop  them  on  sheets  of  paper  iu 
lengths,  sift  some  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in 
a quick  oven  ; you  may  flavour  them  with  Maraschino, 
rose  water,  vanilla,  orange  flowers,  or  any  other ; some- 
times sprinkle  carraway  seeds  over  them.  The  drop 
biscuits  are  the  same,  except  that  they  are  made 
round. 

TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE  BISCUITS. 

The  same  paste  as  the  Savoy,  drop  them  in  small 
drops,  put  a dried  cherry  on  each,  sift  some  sugar  over 
them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

PATIENCE  BISCUITS. 

The  biscuit  paste,  dropped  as  small  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  in  very  neat  rounds,  baked  in  a quick  oven, 
and,  when  cold,  join  two  of  them  together  with  apricot 
jam.  I confess  it  needless  to  give  any  more  receipts 
of  the  different  shapes  or  flavoui's  that  may  be  given  to 
the  biscuit  paste,  as  it  rests  entirely  on  fancy ; be 
careful,  in  mixing  it,  to  keep  it  as  light  as  possible. 

WATER  BISCUITS. 

Take  one. or  two  pounds  of  flour,  lay  it  on  the  slab 
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or  board,  put  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  add  water, 
and  mix  it  well  till  perfectly  smooth  and  stiff,  by 
beating  it  with  the  rolling  pin ; roll  it  out  as  thin  and 
even  as  you  can,  prick  it  all  over,  and  cut  the  biscuits 
out  with  a tin  or  iron  cutter,  about  two  inches  diameter, 
place  them  on  sheets,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 
These  are  are  called  water  biscuits,  but  they  will  be 
found  much  better,  if  mixed  with  milk  instead  of 
water. 

CARRAWAY  BISCUITS. 

Make  the  same  paste  as  before,  with  a very  little 
fine  sugar,  and  a few  carraway  seeds,  beat  them  well, 
roll  them  thin,  and  cut  them  in  shapes  three  inches  by 
one;  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

RATAFIA  BISCUITS,  OR  DROPS. 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  best  Jordan  almonds,  and 
half  a pound  of  bitter,  blanch  them,  put  them  in 
cold  water,  and  pick  all  the  spots  out,  dry  them  well, 
and  pound  them  as  fine  as  possible,  put  them  in  a 
basin,  and  mis  with  them  one  pound  of  fine  powdered 
sugar,  and  a few  drops  of  rose  water ; beat  up  the 
whites  of  five  eggs  to  a stiff  and  smooth  froth,  mix 
them  very  lightly  with  the  almonds  and  sugar,  drop 
them  in  small  drops  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  bake  them 
in  a slow  oven. 

CHANTILLY  BASKET 

Is  made  with  the  Ratafia  drops : — ^have  your  drops 
ready,  and  some  sugar  reduced  to  caramel  height,  a 
round,  or  oval,  or  any  shaped  mould,  according  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  your  dish ; place  your  biscuits  round 
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the  mould,  joining  them  with  the  sugar ; when  cold, 
take  it  carefully  off,  line  the  inside  with  wafer  paper ; 
fill  it  with  any  kind  of  pastry,  or  with  rusks  and 
whipped  cream,  made  to  a strong  froth.  This  most 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  course,  and  may  be 
fixed  round  the  rim  of  a dish ; the  garnishing  of  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  taste  of  the  maker ; rock-sugar, 
gum-paste,  flowers,  comfits,  &c.  &c.  may  be  used  in 
garnishing.  This  basket  may  be  made  Muth  drops 
made  from  the  Savoy  biscuit  paste. 

ALMOND  CAKES. 

See  Almond  paste  (page  285) ; roll  it  out  thin,  and 
cut  it  in  small  round,  or  any  shape  cakes ; bake  them 
in  a slow  oven,  or  squeeze  it  through  a syringe  for 
that  purpose ; make  it  in  knots,  or  any  shape  you 
fancy.  This  paste  may  be  changed  to  different  shapes 
and  flavours,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  confectioner. 

QUEEN  CAKES. 

Weigh  one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  beat  it  well  in 
the  preserving  pan  till  it  comes  to  a fine  cream ; then 
beat  up  twelve  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  in  another  pan 
over  a gentle  fire  till  quite  warm,  take  them  off,  and 
put  in  twelve  ounces  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  whisk  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  put  them  over  the  fire  again, 
and  whisk  them  till  warm;  then  take  them  off  and 
continue  whisking  them  till  quite  cold ; then  mix  it 
with  your  hand,  stir  in  one  pound  of  sifted  flour,  the 
butter,  and  twelve  ounces  of  ciu-rants  well  washed  and 
picked ; your  heart  tins,  or  any  other  shape,  being 
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previously  buttered,  three  parts  fill  them,  put  them  on 
a baking  sheet  with  paper  under  them,  and  bake  them 
in  a quick  oven ; if  too  hot,  put  a sheet  of  paper  over 
them. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES. 

Beat  up  a pound  of  butter  in  a pan  till  as  fine  as 
cream — then  take  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  mace  pounded  and  sifted,  four  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  together,  heat  it  well  with  your  hand, 
and  then  put  in  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour, 
work  it  well  together,  and  roll  it  out  on  the  slab  or 
dresser,  till  thin  and  flat,  cut  them  out  to  what  shape 
or  size  you  like,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  till  they 
just  change  colour. 

GINGER  CAKES. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
in  powder,  which  put  on  the  dresser ; take  a stew-pan 
into  which  break  three  eggs,  beat  them  well  with  a 
spoon,  add  to  them  half  a pint  of  cream,  continue 
beating  them,  and  put  the  stew-pan  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  stir  them  till  just  warm — then  put  in  one 
pound  of  butter  to  the  cream  and  eggs,  half  of  a 

pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  continue  stirring  it 

over  a slow  fire  till  the  butter  is  quite  melted,  pour 
it  into  the  flour  and  mix  it  well  all  altogether ; when 
in  a smooth  paste,  roll  it  out  on  the  dresser  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  them  the  size  of  a five  shilling 
piece,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven  ; — observe  to 

put  two  sheets  of  thick  paper  under  them.  Most 

proper  for  the  winter. 
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GINGERBREAD  NUTS, 

Take  one  pound  of  tke  best  thick  treaele^  which  put 
in  a large  basin^  to  which  add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  just  melted,  which  stir  well  together,  then  add 
half  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  ginger  in  powder,  one 
ounce  of  preserved  lemon  and  orange  peel,  cut  veiy 
small,  and  one  ounce  of  coriander  and  carraway  seeds 
pounded,  which  mix  well  together  with  one  egg ; add 
as  much  flour  as  will  just  bring  it  to  a paste,  roll  them 
in  nuts  to  what  size  you  please,  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven  ; diminish  or  increase  the  ginger  as  approved 
of  by  your  employer. 

A GINGERBREAD  CAKE. 

Weigh  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour,  which  put  in 
a basin,  half  of  a pound  of  treacle,  and  half  of  a pound 
of  the  best  Lisbon  sugar,  one  pound  of  butter  just 
melted,  and  seven  or  eight  eggs,  beat  these  well 
together  ; then  add  one  ounce  of  flne  powdered  ginger, 
the  same  of  carraway  and  coriander  seeds,  and  lemon 
and  orange  peel  cut  in  shreds,  one  glass  of  brandy,  a 
very  little  salt ; mix  all  these  well  together,  and  bake 
it  in  two  small  hoops,  in  a regular,  moderate  oven, 
the  same  as  any  other  cake. 

RUSKS. 

Take  a stale  Savoy  biscuit,  (to  make  see  page  335), 
cut  it  in  lengths,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven  till  of 
a light  brown. 

BUNS. 

0 

To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flne  flour  put  half 
a pint  of  warm  milk,  mix  in  two  spoonsful  of  light 
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yeast,  cover  it  up,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  houi- 
or  more  to  rise,  then  work  into  the  paste  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  a very  little  of  coriander 
and  caiTaway  seeds,  finely  pounded ; make  it  into 
buns,  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven  ; when  well  baked  and 
brown,  take  them  out  and  immediately  brush  them  over 
with  a mixture  of  a little  egg,  mdk  and  sugar.  This 
paste  may  be  made  in  large  cakes  when  cold,  cut  in 
shces,  and  baked  as  rusks. 

SEED  CAKES. 

Take  fourteen  eggs,  and  break  them  in  a copper  panj 
whisk  them  ten  minutes,  take  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  well  wdth  your  hand  to  a cream,  add 
one  pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  the  eggs,  and  whisk 
them  over  a gentle  fire  till  just  warm,  then  take 
them  off  and  whisk  them  till  cold;  when  cold,  mix 
in  the  butter  as  light  as  you  can  with  your  hand, 
then  put  in  two  or  three  handsful  of  carraway  seeds, 
some  sweet  almonds  cut,  and  a little  cinnamon  and 
mace  pounded,  then  mix  in  one  pound  and  a quarter 
of  flour  as  light  as  you  can  with  your  hand,  put  three 
papers  inside  of  the  hoop,  and  five  or  six  at  the  bottom, 
bake  it  in  rather  a brisk  oven  : it  will  take  one  hour 
and  a half,  or  two  horns  to  bake  ; if  too  brown,  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  top. 

A LARGE  RICH  CURRANT  CAKE.  - 
Commonly  called  Plum  Cake. 

Take  a large  copper  basin  or  preserving  pan,  into 
which  put  four  pounds  of  butter,  and  work  it  up  with 
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your  hand^  till  it  comes  to  a cream ; have  another  large 
copper  pan,  and  break  into  it  fifty  eggs,  and  whisk 
them  ten  minutes,  then  add  to  them  four  pounds  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  whisk  them  all  together  over  the 
fire  till  quite  warm ; be  careful  they  do  not  stick  to 
the  pan,  take  them  oflT,  and  whisk  -them  till  cold  j then 
mix  in  the  butter  with  your  hand,  and  put  in  one 
ounce  of  pounded  mace  and  cinnamon,  and  a gill  of 
brandy,  one  glass  of  Noyau,  two  pounds  of  lemon  and 
orange  jieel  and  citron,  and  one  pound  of  sweet  almonds 
all  shredded,  then  finish  mixing  with  five  pounds  and 
a half  of  fine  flour  and  four  pounds  of  currants,  well 
washed,  picked  and  dried,  have  your  hoop  ready 
papered,  with  four  sheets  inside,  and  six  at  the  bottom, 
your  oven  rather  brisk ; to  try  when  it  is  done,  put  a 
packing  needle  or  skewer  in  the  cake,  when  enough  it 
will  be  perfectly  dry. 

PLUM,  OR  CURRANT  CAKE. 

Another  way. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  in  a basin  to  a cream ; 
then  stir  in  one  pound  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  a little 
pounded  cinnamon  and  nutmeg;  when  well  mixed,  stir 
in  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  one  at  a time ; the  whites 
you  must  beat  to  a strong  froth,  and  work  them  in 
lightly,  a few  at  a time ; then  add  one  pound  of  shredded 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  two  ounces  of  pounded  sw'eet 
almonds,  tw'o  glasses  of  brandy,  and  stir  in  two  pounds 
of  currants,  and  lastly  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine 
flour,  mixing  it  altogether  as  light  as  possible.  Put 
three  sheets  of  paper  round  a tin  hoop,  and  six  at  the 
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bottom;  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  three  hours. 
If  it  should  brown  too  quick,  put  some  paper  on  the 
top.  A brick  oven  is  best  for  these  kind  of  cakes,  the 
heat  is  always  more  regular. 

ICEING  FOR  CAKES. 

Take  a large  basin,  into  which  put  the  whites  of 
three  eggs ; be  careful  there  is  none  of  the  yellow  with 
them  ; beat  them  up  well  with  two  wooden  spoons,  the 
same  as  you  beat  a cake  ; the  whisk  will  not  do, 
because  it  makes  them  too  frothy ; while  you  beat  them 
keep  adding  some  very  fine  pounded  double-refined 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  little  at  a time;  when 
perfectly  white,  smooth,  and  of  such  a consistence  that 
it  will  just  remain  on  the  cake  without  running  off,  it 
is  ready.  This  quantity  will  ice  two  middling  sized 
cakes ; pour  it  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and  smooth  it 
down  with  a card ; pirt  it  to  dry  in  the  warm  closet,  or 
before  the  fire ; turn  it  often.  If  you  wish  to  ornament 
it,  lay  the  ornaments  on  while  the  iceing  is  wet  ; or 
fasten  them  on  with  a little  white  of  egg  and  sugar, 
after  the  iceing  is  diy. 

LEMON  WAFERS. 

Squeeze  six  lemons  into  a large  basin,  to  which  add 
some  double-refined  pounded  sugar,  till  it  is  of  a fine 
smooth  thickness,  put  in  one  white  of  an  egg,  and  mix 
it  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon.  Take  some 
sheets  of  wafer  paper,  which  lay  on  a pewter  or  tin 
sheet,  put  a spoonful  on,  and  with  a knife  cover  the 
wafer  paper  all  over,  cut  it  in  eight  or  twelve  pieces, 
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put  them  across  a stick  in  the  hot  stove,  and  yon  will 
find  they  will  curl ; when  half  curled,  take  them  off, 
and  set  them  up  endways,  in  a sieve ; let  them  be  in 
the  hot  stove  one  day,  and  you  will  find  them  more 
curled ; they  are  then  ready ; keep  them  dry. 

ORANGE  WAFERS. 

Easp  the  rind  of  six  China  oranges,  very  fine  ; cut 
them  in  half,  and  squeeze  them  into  a basin,  and  the 
juice  of  three  lemons ; add  some  fine  powdered  sugar, 
and  make  it  of  the  same  thickness  as  youi*  lemon 
wafers  j and  dry  them  the  same  with  wafer  paper. 

PEPPERMINT  WAFERS. 

Squeeze  six  lemons  into  a basin,  add  some  powdered 
refined  sugar,  and  one  white  of  an  egg ; beat  it  till  it 
is  very  white,  put  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint, 
and  finish  it  the  same  as  lemon  wafers. 

ROSE  WAFERS. 

The  same  as  above,  flavoured  udth  spirit  of  rose, 
and  colom’ed  with  cochineal. 

APRICOT  JAM. 

Take  a quantity  of  ripe  apricots,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  take  out  the  stones ; mash  them  down  in  a large 
copper  preserving  pan,  then  put  them  over  the  fire, 
mashing  them  all  the  time;  force  them  through  a 
colander  or  wire  sieve  with  a pestle ; when  all  through, 
set  them  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  them  all  the  time.  To  every  pound 
of  pulp,  have  ready  a pound  of  sugar,  clarified  and 
boiled  to  caj’ctme/ height;  then  put  in  the  pulp,  and 
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let  it  boil  twenty  minnteSj  stirring  it  all  tbe  time ; put 
in  a few  apricot  kernelsj  blanched,  and  put  it  out  in 
pound  or  half-pound  pots,  with  apple  jelly  on  the  top, 
over  that  a brandy  paper,  and  a double  paper  tied  over 
the  pot. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Let  your  raspbendes  be  gathered  on  a dry  day ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  mash  them  well  down  in  a large 
basin,  then  have  their  own  weight  of  loaf  sugar  boiled 
to  caramel ; put  the  raspberries  in,  and  boil  them  half 
an  hour,  stirring  them  all  the  time ; put  them  in  pots, 
as  the  apricots.  A little  currant  juice  with  the  rasp- 
berries is  an  improvement ; and  if  you  should  not  like 
so  many  seeds  in  the  jam,  rub  them  through  a wire 
or  coarse  hair  sieve. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Having  picked  the  stalks  from  the  strawberries,  mash 
them  well  in  a large  preserving  pan  ; set  them  over  the 
fii’e,  and  make  them  so  hot  as  nearly  to  bod ; pass 
them  through  a whe  sieve,  and  boil  them  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  them  all  the  time ; have  ready  boiled 
a pound  of  sugar,  as  near  as  you  can,  to  a pound  of 
pulp,  and  finish  it  the  same  as  apricot  jam. 

DAMSON  JAM. 

Having  picked  your  damsons  from  the  stalks,  put 
them  in  jars,  covered,  in  a very  slow  oven,  till  reduced 
to  a pulp,  rub  them  through  a whe  sieve ; take  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar,  boiled  to  caramel,  put  in  the 

t 

pulp,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
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put  it  in  pots,  with  brandy  paper  over  it,  and  tie 
it  down. 

BARBERRY  JAM. 

Gather  the  barberries  on  a dry  day ; pick  them  from 
the  stalks,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  in  a jar  or 
jars,  to  bake;  when  thoroughly  done,  pass  them 
through  a wire  sieve,  be  careful  that  no  skins  get 
amongst  the  pulp ; weigh  it,  and  to  every  pound  of 
pulp  have  a full  pound  of  sugar  boiled  to  caramel 
height ; boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  put  it  in  pots  covered 
with  apple  or  cm’rant  jelly,  a brandy  paper,  and 
tied  down.  {Bee  other  Receipts  for  Jellies  and 
Creams). 

CURRANT  JELLY. 

Take  a large  quantity  of  red  cuiTants,  examine 
them  well,  that  there  are  no  leaves  or  useless  stalks  in 
them ; set  them  on  the  fire  till  all  the  juice  is  boiled 
out  of  them,  but  not  longer ; strain  the  juice  through 
a fiannel  bag,  two  or  three  times,  if  you  wish  it  fine ; 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  sjTup  as  juice,  put  it  in  a 
large  presernng  pan,  let  it  boil  down  to  caramel 
height,  then  put  in  the  currant  juice,  and  boil  it 
twenty  minutes  or  longer ; skim  it  often,  and  put  it 
in  your  pots  or  glasses,  with  brandy  paper  on  the  top. 
You  may  pick  your  currants,  if  you  like,  but  they  are 
found  to  do  equally  as  well  without — white  currants 
the  same ; one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  currant 
jam. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

Choose  the  most  juicy  and  sharp  apples  you  can  get 
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— the  Eibston  or  Russet  are  the  best — peel  and  core 
them,  put  them  in  a preserving  pan,  with  just  water 
enough  to  cover  them  ; boil  them  gently  till  to  a mar- 
malade, then  strain  them  through  a jelly-bag ; when 
all  through,  measure  the  same  quantity  of  clarified 
syi’up ; boil  it  down  to  caramel,  then  stir  in  the  apple 
juice,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour ; try  it,  by  dropping 
a little  on  a plate,  and  set  it  to  cool : if  it  sets,  it  is 
ready.  Put  it  in  pots,  cover  it  with  brandy  paper,  and 
tie  it  down. — This  kind  of  jelly  is  in  general  put  over 
the  jams. 

GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Take  four  quarts  of  green  gooseberries,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  quantity  you  wish  to  make ; to  which 
add  three  quarts  of  water  ; boil  and  mash  them  well, 
and  run  the  juice  through  a flannel  bag.  When  all  the 
juice  is  from  the  gooseberries,  measure  it — put  on  the 
same  quantity  of  clarified  syrup,  boil  it  to  caramel, 
and  finish  it  the  same  as  apple  jelly. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Take  some  ripe  raspberries,  gathered  on  a dry  day ; 
mash  them  well  in  a preserving  pan,  set  them  on  the 
fire,  and  stir  them  all  the  time;  when  nearly  boiling 
take  them  off,  and  run  them  through  a jelly-bag  or 
sieve,  but  let  none  of  the  seed  pass ; then  set  it  on  the 
fire  and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes ; to  every  pint  of 
jelly  add  a pound  of  sugar,  boiled  down  to  caramel] 
put  in  the  jelly,  and  boil  it  together  for  twenty 
minutes ; put  it  in]  pots,  and  finish  as  directed  for 
other  jellies. 
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ICE  CREAMS,  &c. 

FOR  A GREATER  VARIETY  OF  CREAMS,  SEE  P.  327  TO  336. 

APRICOT  ICE  CREAM, 

Take  one  dozen  of  ripe  apricots,  cut  them  in  half, 
take  out  the  stones,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  with 
about  half  a pint  of  syrup ; let  them  boil  gently ; 
meanwhile  take  the  kernels,  blanch  and  pound  them 
fine,  put  them  with  the  apricots ; — when  boiled  a few 
minutes,  and  all  well  melted,  pass  them  through  a 
hair  sieve  into  a basin,  add  to  them  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  one  pint  of  cream.  Put  it  into  the  freezing 
pot,  cover  it  up,  set  the  pot  in  a pail  with  some 
pounded  ice  under  it,  and  round  the  sides,  with  plenty 
of  salt ; continue  turning  the  pot  round  for  a few 
minutes,  then  scrape  it  well  from  the  side  with  the 
ice  spaddle,  and  continue  so  doing  tiU  it  becomes  as 
smooth  as  butter,  and  thick;  then  put  it  in  your 
mould  in  another  pail,  [with  ice  under  and  over  it,  and 
plenty  of  salt ; or  turn  it  out  of  the  freezing  pot,  into 
the  iee  pail,  or  in  glasses. — This  ice  may  be  made  of 
the  bottled  apricots  (for  which  see  p.  361),  treating 
them  in  the  same  way ; or  of  jam,  but  then  use  much 
less  sugar. 

STRAWBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Take  two  pottles  of  scarlet  strawberries,  mash  them 
well  down  in  a basin,  to  which  add  half  of  a pint  of 
strong  syrup,  cold,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  rub 
them  through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  tammy ; then  add 
one  pint  of  eream,  and  freeze  them,  as  before  dii’ectcd; 
a little  fresh  currant  juice  is  an  improvement. 
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BISCUIT  ICE  CKEAM. 

Take  six  eggs,  the  yolks  of  which  put  in  a stewpan, 
which  with  a wooden  spoon  beat  up,  and  add  one  pint 
of  cream,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  half  of  a pint  of 
syrup.  Stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken, 
crumble  into  it  some  Savoy  and  ratafia  biscuits,  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  freeze  it. 

GINGER  ICE  CREAM. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  preserved  ginger, 
pound  it  fine,  and  put  it  into  a basin  with  half  a pint 
of  syrup,  one  pint  of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  one  le- 
mon : mix  all  weU  together,  and  freeze  it. 

PLAIN  ICE  CREAM. 

Put  one  pint  of  cream  into  a freezing  pot,  as  usual, 
with  ice  round  it ; whisk  it  till  it  hangs  to  the  whisk, 
then  take  the  whisk  out,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful 
of  refined  powdered  sugar ; scrape  it,  and  stir  it  well 
about,  till  frozen,  with  the  ice  spaddle,  and  then  put 
it  in  the  ice  mould,  or  glasses. 

ORANGE-WATER  ICE. 

Take  eight  China  oranges,  squeeze  the  juice  through 
a sieve  into  a basin,  and  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons ; have  ready  on  the  fire  three  gills  of  syrup, 
with  the  thin  rind  of  an  orange,  boiled  to  nearly  two 
gills.  Mix  it  well  with  the  orange  juice,  by  passing  it 
through  the  sieve  two  or  three  times ; then  put  it  in 
the  freezing  pot,  and  finish  as  directed  for  the  other 
ices. — Observe,  the  water  ices  must  be  well  worked. 
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to  make  them  as  smooth  as  butter : if  at  all  crisp  and 
hard,  they  are  not  right. 

PEACH-WATER  ICE. 

Take  ten  or  a dozen  peaches,  peel  and  take  out  the 
stones,  which  break,  blanch  the  kernels  and  pound 
them ; put  them  with  the  peaches  in  a preserving  pan, 
with  about  a pint  of  syrup  ; set  them  on  the  fire,  and 
let  them  boil  till  quite  done;  rub  them  through  a 
sieve ; add  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  and  freeze 
it  as  before.  Take  care  that  it  is  perfectly  smooth. 

CHERRY-WATER  ICE. 

Stone  in  a large  basin,  two  pounds  of  fine  ripe 
cherries,  mash  them  well  together ; pound  in  a mortar 
the  stones,  which  put  with  the  cherries,  one  pint  of 
syrup,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  a little 
currant  juice  or  currant  jelly ; when  well  mixed 
together,  run  the  whole  through  a jelly-bag,  and  freeze 
it  smooth  as  before. — This  is  an  exeellent  ice,  if  well 
mixed  while  freezing. 

STRAWBERRY-IVATER  ICE. 

Pick  two  pottles  of  the  best  scarlets  in  a large  basin, 
mash  them  well  with  a wooden  spoon,  put  to  them  one 
pint  of  cold  syrup,  a little  currant-jelly  or  juice,  and 
the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons ; mix  them  w'ell  to- 
gether, and  rub  the  whole  through  a fine  sieve  or 
tammy,  put  it  in  the  freezing-pot,  and  proceed  as 
before. — Observe  to  keep  your  strawberries  quite 
cool. 
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DAMSON- WATER  ICE. 

Set  on  the  fire  one  pint  of  syrup  in  a preserving 
pan,  into  whidi  put  one  quart  of  damsons,  let  them 
simmer  gently  till  well  done,  pass  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons  and  three 
or  four  drops  of  Noyau,  freeze  it  smooth  by  well 
working  it. 

LEMON-WATER  ICE. 

Put  one  pint  and  a half  of  syrup  on  the  fire  with 
half-a-pint  of  water  and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
squeeze  four  or  five  lemons  through  a sieve  in  a basin, 
when  the  syrup  and  peel  has  boiled  a few  minutes, 
skim  it,  let  it  cool,  and  then  mix  it  with  the  lemon- 
juice  3 — freeze  it. 

PUNCH  A LA  ROMAINE,  OR  ROMAN  PUNCH. 

Make  a lemon  ice  the  same  as  foregoing,  only  with 
as  little  sugar  as  possible,  boil  about  half-a-pint  of 
syrup  to  blow,  or  the  second  degree,  whisk  up  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  then  add  the 
sugar  to  the  eggs  hot,  one  glass  of  rum,  brandy. 
Maraschino  and  Noyau,  mix  the  whole  into  the  lemon- 
ice,  and  whisk  it  up  till  it  becomes  thick. — Serve  it  in 
glasses  for  balls  or  routs. 


BOTTLED  FRUITS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I intend  giving  these  receipts  as  the  different  fruits 
come  in  season  or  are  ready  for  bottling.  That  I may 
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not  have  to  repeat  it  in  every  receipt,  I think  it  proper 
to  give  a few  hints.  In  the  first  place,  be  particularly 
careful  that  your  bottles  are  well  washed,  and  well 
dried  by  putting  them  in  a very  slow  oven  for  a night 
or  three  or  four  hours ; be  careful  that  your  corks  or 
bungs  are  of  the  best  sort.  Next  observe,  that  your 
fruit  must  be  gathered  dry,  and  put  into  the  bottles  as 
soon  as  you  can;  if  left  till  the  next  day,  they  will 
frequently  get  mouldy,  and  other  ills  will  attend 
them. 

When  you  put  your  bottled  fruit  on  the  fire,  let  the 
water  be  cold,  raise  the  heat  gradually,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ready,  take  the  fire  from  under  it,  or  lift  it  off, 
and  let  it  cool  very  gently,  but  mind  never  put  in  cold 
water,  as  your  bottles  will  be  sure  to  burst ; they  are 
in  general  packed  round  in  the  copper  pan  or  boiler, 
with  hay  or  soft  straw,  water  up  to  the  necks  of  the 
bottles,  and  covered  over  with  a thick  cloth  or  cover  to 
keep  in  the  steam ; it  is  a good  method  to  have  a 
flannel  bag  for  each  bottle,  it  then  requmes  no  other 
packing,  and  if  the  bottle  should  burst,  you  save  the 
fruit  in  the  bag,  but  it  will  not  do  to  bottle  again,  only 
for  present  use.  Each  bottle  is  well  corked,  bladdered, 
and  tied  down  before  it  goes  into  the  water;  and,  when 
cold,  dip  each  cork  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
in  a mkture  of  rosin  with  a little  lard,  while  hot. 

HHUBAHB. 

Take  what  quantity  of  rhubard  you  wish  to  bottle, 
peel  it,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces  the  same  as  for  a 
tart,  put  it  immediately  in  the  bottles,  shake  it  well  in. 
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cork  and  bladder  it,  put  it  on  tbe  fire  as  directed  in 
former  observations,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  take 
the  fii’e  from  it,  or  take  it  off,  let  it  cool  as  before 
directed,  and  rosin  it. 

GREEN  APRICOTS. 

Have  the  apricots  gathered  before  the  stone  gets 
hard;  they  all  should  be  tried  with  a small  sharp 
skewer,  by  piercing  it  on  one  side ; if  hard,  it  will  not 
do  j put  them  in  a cloth  with  a handful  or  two  of  salt, 
in  which  shake  them  and  rub  them  about  to  get  off  the 
down,  then  wash  them  well,  and  just  scald  them,  put 
them  in  a sieve,  make  them  very  dry  in  a cloth,  and 
put  them  in  the  bottles  as  before,  let  them  simmer  for 
half-an-hour,  and  then  cool  slowly. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Gooseberries  may  be  bottled  at  any  size,  but  the 
best  and  most  proper  time  is  when  they  are  half- 
grown;  the  English  rough  red,  and  a smooth  green 
goosebeny  are  the  best  kinds.  Let  them  be  gathered 
on  a fine  dry  day,  picked  and  put  into  the  bottles 
directly  ; they  should  not  stand  a night  before  they 
are  put  in  the  bottles  as  they  are  apt  to  sweat,  conse- 
quently they  wdl  get  mouldy  when  bottled;  shake 
them  well  down  in  the  bottles,  and  let  them  simmer 
ten  minutes — if  younger,  fifteen  minutes,  if  older  or 
riper,  only  just  let  them  simmer;  when  cold,  dip  in 
rosin. 

CURRANTS. 

Take  what  quantity  of  currants  you  wish  to  bottle 
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just  before  they  turn  red,  have  them  gathered  on  a 
fine  day,  clip  them  clean  from  the  stalks  with  a pair  of 
scissors,  put  them  in  the  bottles  and  shake  them  down, 
cork  and  bladder  them,  and  proceed  as  before;  let 
them  simmer  ten  minutes ; if  you  wish  to  bottle  them 
ripe,  shake  them  carefully  down  in  the  bottles,  and 
only  just  let  them  begin  to  simmer. 

CURRANT-JUICE. 

Put  your  currants  in  a preserving  pan  over  the  fii’e 
just  to  draw  the  juice  from  them,  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  put  in  quart  bottles  perfectly  dry,  cork 
and  bladder  them,  and  proceed  as  before;  let  them 
simmer  half-an-hour.  This  currant-juice  will  make 
good  jelly,  and  is  very  useful  to  make  currant-water 
for  balls.  The  juice  may  be  pressed  through  a wine- 
press, instead  of  going  on  the  fii’e. 

RASPBERRY- JUICE. 

Melt  the  raspberries  down  in  the  preserving  pan, 
strain  the  juice  through  a bag,  and  proceed  as  for 
currant-juice. — It  is  a good  mixture  with  the  currant- 
juice. 

CHERRIES. 

Gather  the  cherries  on  a fine  dry  day,  stone  them, 
or  only  take  ofi"  the  stalks,  put  them  in  the  bottles, 
cork  them  well,  and  proceed  as  before ; let  them 
simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour. — If  you  stone  them,  put 
in  a few  of  the  kernels. 

CHERRY-JUICE. 

Take  a quantity  of  very  ripe  cherries,  the  Morelia, 
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or  any  that  is  very  jnicy,  stone  them,  and  mash  them 
well  together,  pound  the  stones  in  a mortar,  and  mix 
them  with  the  cherries,  strain  them  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  bottle  the  juiee  as  the  currant. — Excellent  for 
ices,  jellies,  and  cherry-water  for  balls. 

APRICOTS. 

Be  careful  that  the  apricots  are  well  ripened  and 
perfectly  dry ; cut  them  in  halves,  quarters,  or  let  them 
be  whole;  if  whole,  have  large-mouth  bottles  with 
bungs,  secure  them  well  with  cork  and  bladder ; with 
the  halves  and  quarters,  put  in  a few  kernels ; they 
must  simmer  five  minutes — the  whole  ten  minutes  ; 
finish  them  as  before. — These  do  well  for  tarts  or  ices, 
and  may  be  made  into  jam. 

PLUMS. 

The  wine  sours  are  the  best,  but  any  plum  may  be 
bottled;  pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and  get  them  in 
the  bottles  as  quick  as  you  can;  cork  and  bladder 
them,  and  finish  them  as  before. — The  wine  sours, 
when  ripe,  must  simmer  ten  minutes ; not  ripe,  five 
minutes  longer ; and  some  of  the  hard  plums  half-an- 
hour. 

DAMSONS. 

The  same  as  the  plums. — Excellent  for  tarts,  or  ices, 
and  may  he  made  into  cheese  or  jam  at  any  time. 

PEACHES. 

Take  the  skin  olF  the  peaches,  cut  them  in  halves  or 
quaiters,  bottle  them,  and  close  them  well  down  as 
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before,  and  only  just  let  them  begin  to  simmer,  for 
they  are  very  tender ; put  in  a few  of  the  kernels. 

NECTARINES. 

Proeeed  the  same  as  with  the  peaches,  only  let  them 
simmer  ten  minutes ; — some  of  the  kernels. 

BARBERRIES. 

Gather  the  barberries  when  quite  ripe  and  diy,  pick 
them  from  the  stalks,  put  them  in  bottles,  cork  them 
as  before,  put  them  in  the  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
twenty  minutes ; these  may  do  for  tarts,  jelly,  jams,  or 
ices. 

FRUITS  IN  BRANDY. 

MORELLA  CHERRIES. 

Choose  the  finest  Morelia  cherries  you  can  get,  cut 
off  the  stalks  about  half  an  inch  long,  then  place  them 
regular  in  the  glass  jars,  put  twelve  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar-candy  to  every  quart  of  brandy ; when  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  pour  it  over  the  cherries ; cover  the  glass 
close  with  a bladder,  and  fill  it  up  as  the  cherries,  take 
the  brandy,  serve  them  for  dessert  in  glasses  for  that 
purpose. 

APRICOTS. 

Get  the  finest  and  clearest-skinned  apricots  you  can, 
the  Moor-park,  but  not  too  ripe,  put  them  in  a pan  of 
water,  and  cover  them  over  with  paper ; set  them  over 
a slow  fire  and  let  them  simmer  till  soft,  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  in  a table-cloth  doubled  two  or  three 
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times,  and  cover  them  close;  have  some  of  the  best 
French  brandy,  to  every  quart  of  which  put  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  powdered  sugar-candy.  Put  the 
apricots  in  the  glasses,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  the  brandy,  fill  the  glasses  up,  and  cover  them  close 
w'ith  a bladder.  The  apricots  suck  up  a good  deal  of 
brandy,  therefore  you  must  mind  and  keep  them 
covered  with  brandy  by  frequently  filling  the  glasses 
up. 

PEACHES. 

Take  the  finest  white  heart  peaches  which  come  in 
last  in  the  season ; proceed  with  them  the  same  as 
directed  for  apricots : be  careful  that  the  brandy  is  the 
very  best  white  French. 

GREENGAGES. 

Take  some  pi’eserved  greengages,  drain  the  syrup 
from  them,  put  them  in  the  glasses : and  to  every 
quart  of  brandy,  put  four  or  five  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar-candy ; when  melted,  pour  it  over  the  gages,  and 
cover  them  close  with  a bladder. 

PLUMS. 

Take  some  preserved  plums,  and  proceed  as  directed 
for  gages. 


PRESERVED  FRUITS,  WET. 

APRICOTS. 

Cut  the  apricots  in  half,  and  with  a small  knife  peel 
them  very  neatly,  have  a preserving  pan  of  boilmg 
water  on  the  fire,  and  another  with  boiling  syrup  ; put 
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the  apricotSj  a few  at  a time,  in  the  boiling  water,  when 
a little  tender  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  boil  slow  for 
ten  minutes ; put  them  in  a flat-bottomed  earthen  pan, 
and  cover  them  over  with  paper,  boil  the  syrup  a little 
longer,  then  pour  it  over  the  apricots ; the  next  day 
boil  them  five  minutes,  and  put  them  carefully  back 
in  the  pan ; the  syrup  must  be  boiled  the  four  or  five 
following  days,  and  poured  over  them.  There  ought 
to  be  a small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  with  a tap 
or  spigot  to  draw  the  sugar  off  without  disturbing  the 
fruit.  The  sixth  day  put  them  in  pots  with  apple- 
jelly  on  the  top,  and  brandy  paper ; be  careful  the 
pots  are  dry,  and  the  apricots  must  hardly  be  ripe. 

GREENGAGES. 

Take  care  that  they  are  very  fine  and  perfectly  sound, 
prick  them  well  and  put  them  in  cold  water ; have 
ready  a very  thin  syrup,  in  which  only  just  scald  them, 
have  ready  another  thicker  syrup,  in  which  let  them 
have  one  gentle  boil ; then  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan 
with  a tap  at  the  bottom,  and  let  them  stand  till  the 
next  day,  then  draw  the  syrup  from  them,  boil  it,  and 
pour  it  over  them  ; repeat  the  same  for  eight  days,  and 
then  let  them  have  a gentle  boil,  and  put  them  in  the 
pots  with  apple-jelly,  and  brandy  paper  on  the  top. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Pick  the  finest  and  largest  strawberries  you  can  get, 
gathered  on  a ^'CI■y  fine  day,  put  some  syrup  in  a 
preserving  pan,  which  boil  quick  for  half  an  hour,  put 
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the  strawberries  in  while  it  boils,  but  not  too  many  at 
once,  let  them  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the  scum 
off  with  paper ; if  you  perceive  them  likely  to  break, 
take  them  off  and  put  them  in  the  pots ; when  cold, 
pour  apple  jelly  over  them;  finish  them  as  before. 

ORANGE  PEELS. 

Choose  the  finest  Seville  orange  peels,  free  from  spots, 
set  them  on  the  fire  in  a preserving  pan,  and  let  them 
boil  till  quite  tender,  for  two  or  three  hours,  throw 
them  in  cold  water,  scrape  all  the  pith  from  the  inside, 
and  place  the  peels,  one  in  another,  round  the  bottom 
of  a pan,  with  a tap,  till  nearly  full ; then  pour  syrup 
enough  over  them  to  cover  them,  let  them  stand  two 
days,  draw  the  syrup  from  the  peels,  boil  it,  and 
pour  it  over  them ; repeat  it  five  or  six  times,  and  keep 
them  well  covered,  by  adding  more  syrup ; when 
finished,  put  them  in  stone  jars,  covered  with  a bladder 
and  leather. 

LEMON  PEELS. 

The  same  as  the  orange ; take  care  that  they  are 
boiled  tender ; and  boil  the  sugar  three  or  four  days 
longer ; finish  them  and  cover  them  down  the  same. 

CHERRIES. 

The  cherries  must  be  the  very  best  Kentish,  stone 
them  without  breaking,  and  put  them  in  a large  pan, 
pour  some  boiling  syrup  over  them,  and  cover  them 
till  the  next  day,  then  boil  them  and  put  them  in  the 
pan  again ; the  day  after  boil  them  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  put  them  in  the  pan  again ; repeat  it  for 
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eiglit  days,  then  make  a thick  syrup  for  them,  put  them 
into  it  and  then  into  the  pots,  with  apple  jelly  and 
brandy  paper  over  them. 

CUCUMBERS,  OR  GIRKINS. 

The  cucumbers  must  be  a good  gi’een  and  free  from 
spots ; put  them  in  salt  and  water  for  three  days,  then 
take  them  out  and  drain  them  well,  put  them  in 
another  pan  of  water,  scald  them,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night ; then  drain  the  water  from  them,  put  them 
in  a pan,  and  to  every  two  quarts  of  water  put  half  a 
pint  of  syrup,  let  them  boil  over  a slow  fire  five  minutes, 
put  them  into  the  pan  again,  and  let  them  stand  till 
the  next  day,  boil  them  again,  then  drain  that  syrup 
from  them  ; then  have  a clean  pan,  with  the  syrup  of  a 
proper  thickness,  let  it  boil,  put  the  cucumbers  in,  and 
let  them  boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put 
them  in  a flat  pan  and  cover  them,  let  them  stand  two 
days,  and  then  drain  the  syrup  from  them ; boil  the 
syrup  two  or  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  them  ; 
repeat  the  same  five  or  six  days,  put  them  in  pots,  and 
cover  them  with  a bladder.  It  will  be  an  improvement 
to  put  a few  pieces  of  the  best  ginger,  cut,  in  each  pot. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Choose  the  finest  and  largest  green  gooseberries 
you  can  get,  scald  them,  be  careful  that  they  do  not 
boil.  Put  them  in  a large  pan,  let  them  stand  three 
days;  then  drain  the  liquor  from  them,  put  them 
into  another  pan  with  water  and  a little  syrup,  set  them 
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over  the  fire  till  warm,  but  not  to  boil,  only  till  they 
are  green ; the  next  day  strain  all  the  liquor  from 
them,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  thin 
boiling  hot  syx’up  over  them ; repeat  this  for  six  days, 
reducing  the  syrup  to  make  it  thicker,  then  put  them 
in  pots  and  tie  them  up  when  cold. 

DAMSONS. DAMASCENES.. 

Take  the  largest  and  most  perfect  damsons,  prick 
them  at  each  end,  have  some  syrup  boiling  on  the  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  into  which  put  the  damsons, 
and  boil  them  slow  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  them 
well ; put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  cover  them  up, 
the  next  day  strain  the  syrup  from  them ; boil  it  well, 
then  put  the  damsons  with  the  syrup  into  pots,  and 
when  cold,  put  some  apple  jelly  over  them,  and  cover 
them  with  brandy  paper  and  paper  tied  over  them. 

ANGELICA. 

Cut  the  stalks  of  the  angelica  about  six  inches  long, 
boil  them  in  a pan  of  water  till  tender,  string  the 
outsides,  and  put  them  in  a pan  of  cold  water ; drain 
all  the  water  off,  and  lay  them  in  a flat  earthen  pan, 
till  above  half  full,  then  cover  them  well  with  boiling 
syrup ; always  keep  the  angelica  well  covered  with 
syrup ; let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  draw  off  the 
syrup  by  a hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  boil  it, 
which  repeat  for  six  or  eight  days,  till  the  syrup 
becoms  thick ; let  it  remain  in  the  same  pan,  or  put 
it  in  glasses,  and  cover  it  up  for  use. 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 

APRICOTS. 

Take  apricots,  that  you  have  preserved,  out  of  the 
syrup,  wash  them  in  warm  water,  lay  them  separate  on 
sieves,  put  them  into  the  hot  closet  for  three  days^ 
changing  the  sieves  every  day ; when  dry,  put  them 
in  boxes  in  layers,  with  paper  between  each  layer. 

GKEEENGAGES. 

Put  some  preserved  greengages  over  the  fire  to 
warm,  drain  the  syrup  from  them,  put  them  on  sieves 
in  the  hot  closet,  change  them  every  day,  and  timi 
them,  for  three  days ; mind  they  do  not  stick ; then 
put  them  in  boxes,  as  the  apricots. 

ORANGE  PEELS. 

Take  preserved  orange  peels  out  of  the  syrup,  wash 
them  in  warm  water  ; put  them  on  sieves  in  the  hot 
closet  to  dry  for  three  days,  changing  and  turning 
them  ; Avhen  dry,  put  them  in  boxes.  Lemon  peels 
are  done  the  same. 

CHERRIES. 

The  cherries  must  he  the  best  Kentish ; draw  the 
stone  out,  if  you  can,  with  the  stalk,  or  with  a quill 
similar  to  a tooth-pick,  thrust  it  down  at  the  top  of 
the  cherry,  and  draw  the  stone  out  without  tearing  the 
cherry ; when  the  cherries  are  stoned,  put  them  in  a 
large  pan,  a layer  of  cherries  and  a layer  of  powdered 
sugar,  till  the  pan  is  full ; if  you  have  enough,  let 
them  stand  three  days  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
let  them  have  two  or  three  boils,  and  put  them  in  the 
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])an  again,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  next  day ; repeat 
the  same  four  or  five  days  ; then  pour  them  on  a sieve, 
have  several  sieves  ready,  on  whieh  lay  them  singly, 
only  just  to  cover  the  bottom,  put  them  in  the  hot 
closet,  turn  and  change  them  every  day  till  dry ; have 
a box  ready  papered,  put  the  cherries  in,  a layer  of 
cherries  and  a sheet  of  paper,  till  filled.  Keep  them 
in  a dry  place  for  use. 

ANGELICA. 

Take  preserved  angelica  out  of  the  syrup,  wash  it  in 
warm  water,  cut  it  in  slips,  make  it  into  knots,  or  plat 
it,  or  put  it  in  what  form  you  please  ; put  it  on  sieves 
in  the  hot  closet,  turn  it  often,  and  when  dry,  put  it 
in  boxes  or  glasses. 

DAMSONS. DAMASCENES. 

Drain  all  the  syrup  from  damsons  that  have  been 
preserved,  lay  them  on  sieves,  only  one  layer,  put  them 
in  the  closet,  warmer  than  usual,  change  the  sieves, 
and  turn  the  damsons  every  day  j when  not  at  all 
sticky,  put  them  in'  a box  in  layers,  with  paper  between 
each  layer. 

BIFFINS. 

There  is  an  apple  called  a biffin,  the  skin  is  tougher 
than  other  apples.  Take  what  quantity  you  want  of  these, 
put  them  on  baking  sheets  in  a cool  oven,  so,  as  not  to 
cause  them  to  burst ; when  they  begin  to  soften,  press 
them  gently  with  your  fingers,  then  put  them  in  the 
oven  again ; so  continue  doing  till  they  are  quite  done, 
and  you  have  them  quite  flat,  like  round  cakes ; rub  a 
very  little  sweet  oil  over  each,  and  put  them  in  boxes 
with  paper  between  each  layer. 
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HOME-MADE  WINES. 

COWSLIP. 

Take  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar^  to  which  add  one 
gallon  of  watei’j  boil  and  skim  it  well,  as  long  as  any 
scum  rises  ; to  each  gallon  of  water,  put  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  three  gallons  of  the  flowers  of  cowslips, 
which  let  boil  three  minutes,  then  put  them  into 
a tub,  and  when  nearly  cold,  toast  a piece  of  bread 
which  spread  thick  with  yeast,  put  it  in  the  liquor  and 
let  it  stand  to  ferment  for  two  days  ; then  put  it  into 
the  cask  with  the  juice  of  six  or  eight  oranges,  or  three 
or  four  lemons  ; to  five  gallons  of  wine,  put  one  quart 
of  brandy  ; white  is  preferable. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

The  gooseberries  must  be  gathered  on  a dry  day, 
and  only  half  ripe.  Pick  and  well  bruise  a peck  of 
them  in  a tub,  then  put  them  in  a press,  and  squeeze 
all  the  juice  from  them  you  can,  to  every  gallon  put 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  loaf  is  the  best,  pounded,  stir 
all  together  till  dissolved,  then  put  it  into  a cask 
which  must  be  quite  full ; if  ten  gallons,  let  it  stand  a 
fortnight;  if  twenty,  three  weeks;  set  it  in  a cool 
place,  then  draw  it  off  the  lees,  and  pour  in  the  clear 
liquor  again  ; for  ten  gallons,  one  quart  of  brand}'^ ; let 
it  stand  four  months,  and  bottle  it. 

CURRANT. 

Gather  the  currants  when  full  ripe  on  a fine  dry  day, 
strip  them  into  a large  pan,  and  bruise  them  well  with 
a pestle ; let  them  stand  three  days  to  ferment ; then 
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run  all  tlie  liquor  through  a sieve  ; to  every  gallon 
put  three  pounds  of  sugar,  stir  it  well  together  and 
put  it  into  the  cask ; to  every  six  gallons,  put  a quart 
of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  three  months.  If  fine, 
bottle  it ; if  not,  draw  it  off  into  another  cask,  and 
add  a little  isinglass,  let  it  stand  a month  longer,  then 
bottle  it. 

CHERRY. 

When  the  cherries  are  full  ripe,  take  off  the  stalks, 
put  them  in  a press  to  squeeze  all  the  juice  from  them, 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put  two  pounds^  of  loaf  sugar, 
mix  it  well  together,  then  put  it  into  a cask,  which 
must  be  full ; when  it  has  done  working,  stop  it  close 
for  three  months  ; if  clear,  bottle  it.  If  a sour  cherry, 
as  the  Morelia,  put  three  pounds  of  sugar,  likewise 
you  may  pound  some  of  the  stones,  which  put  in  the 
cask  to  give  the  flavour  of  the  kernel  j a quart  of  brandy 
to  eight  gallons. 

ELDER. 

Gather  the  elder  berries  on  a dry  day,  when  full 
ripe,  pick  them,  and  put  them  into  the  copper;  to 
every  gallon  of  berries,  add  a gallon  of  water,  let  them 
boil  till  the  berries  are  quite  soft,  then  strain  and  press 
them  well  through  a sti’ong  hair  or  wire  sieve ; then 
put  it  in  the  copper  again,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  put  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar;  let  it  boil  an 
hour,  skim  it  well,  then  put  it  in  a tub ; when  nearly 
cold,  toast  a piece  of  bread,  which  spread  thick  with 
yeast,  put  it  in  the  liquor,  and  let  it  stand  two  days  to 
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work,  and  put  it  into  a cask  of  a projier  size ; if  ten 
gallons,  put  two  quarts  of  brandy;  tie  a few  cloves 
and  bruised  ginger  in  a muslin  bag,  wbicli  hang  from 
the  bung  bole  into  the  liquor;  when  it  has  done 
hissing,  close  it  up ; let  it  stand  one  year,  then  bottle 
it.  If  you  like,  you  may  leave  out  the  spices,  as  it 
may  easily  be  flavoured  with  them  when  warmed. 

ELDER-FLOWEH. 

To  every  six  gallons  of  water  put  eighteen  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  half  an  hour,  when  nearly 
milk  warm  add  a quarter  of  a peck  of  picked  elder 
flowers,  the  peels  cut  thin  and  juice  of  six  lemons,  six 
pounds  of  cut  raisins,  and  four  spoonsful  of  yeast, 
spread  on  a toast,  stir  it  often  for  three  or  four  daj'S  ; 
when  quite  done  working,  put  in  a proper  size  cask 
and  stop  it  up.  It  may  be  bottled  in  ten  or  twelve 
months ; a quart  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  or  none. 

RAISIN. 

To  six  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  put  one  gallon  of 
water  ; let  it  stand  to  ferment,  in  a tub,  for  twelve  days 
or  a fortnight,  stirring  it  frequently,  then  put  the 
raisins  in  a wine  press,  and  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible  ; the  liquor  put  in  a cask  of  the  proper  size 
to  be  full ; to  ten  gallons,  put  one  quart  of  brandy  or 
more ; dissolve  six  pounds  of  sugar-candy,  and  put  it 
in  the  cask  : when  it  has  done  hissing,  bung  it  close 
down : if  you  wish  to  make  it  extra  rich,  put  seven 
pounds  of  raisins  instead  of  six ; let  it  stand  ten  or 
twelve  months,  then  bottle  it. 
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GINGER. 

Put  seven  pounds  of  sugar  in  a copper  pan,  to 
which  add  five  gallons  of  water ; boil  and  skim  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  the  liquor  into  a tub, 
and  when  cold,  add  six  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins. 
Have  ready  six  ounces  of  ginger  boiled,  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one,  and  the  peels  of  two 
lemons,  cut  thin  and  boiled  with  it ; when  it  is 
cold  put  it  to  the  liquor,  with  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass ; spread  a toast  thick  with  new  yeast,  and  put  it 
in ; let  it  stand  two  days  to  ferment,  then  take  out  the 
bread,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a cask,  with  a pint  or 
more  of  brandy  ; when  done  hissing,  stop  it  close.  In 
two  months  you  may  bottle  it. 

ORANGE. 

Take  forty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  to  which  put  thirty 
quarts  of  water,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  ; mix  all 
well  with  the  water  while  it  is  cold  ; boil  it  and  skim 
it  well  for  balf-an-hour  ; have  ready  in  a tub  ten  quarts 
of  the  juice  of  Se\ille  oranges,  and  half  of  the  rinds 
cut  thin  ; pour  the  boiling  liquor  over  them,  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  add  a quart  of  brandy  : put 
it  in  the  cask,  stop  it  close,  and  in  six  or  eight  months 
it  will  be  fit  to  bottle ; if  too  sweet,  let  it  stand  longer. 

GRAPE. 

To  two  gallons  of  grapes  put  one  gallon  of  water ; 
bruise  the  grapes,  let  them  stand  a week,  then  press 
them  ; to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of 
sugar ; put  it  in  a proper-sized  cask ; when  done 
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hissing,  stop  it  close  ; one  quart  of  brandy  to  eight 
gallons.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  ten  or  twelve 
months,  if  perfectly  clear. 

DAMSON. D.\MASCENES, 

Let  the  damsons  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  weigh 
and  well  bruise  them,  then  put  them  into  a large 
eai’then  pan,  that  you  use  for  preserving,  that  has  a tap 
or  a spigot  at  the  bottom ; to  every  eight  pounds  of 
fruit  put  one  gallon  of  water,  which  you  must  first 
boil,  and  put  scalding  hot  over  the  damsons.  Let  it 
stand  two  days,  then  draw  it  off,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  put  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugai’,  put  it 
into  a vessel  of  a proper  size  to  be  full ; when  it  has 
done  hissing,  put  in  a quart  of  brandy  to  six  gallons  j 
stop  it  elose,  and  in  twelve  months  bottle  it,  if  clear  • 
if  not,  let  it  stand  longer. 

DISTILLATION. 

Having  given  a few  reeeipts  of  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  made  wines,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a 
housekeeper  should  know  something  of  distilling — to 
the  full  extent  is  not  neeessary — enough  to  have  it  in 
her  power  to  turn  evei’y  thing  she  has  in  her  charge  to 
the  best  advantage,  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  which 
is  too  often  the  case,  by  employing  those  that  have  not 
experience  ; such,  of  course,  are  got  for  lower  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  a person  that  knows  her 
profession  well,  to  the  full  extent ; give  that  person 
three  times  the  wages  of  the  other,  the  person  with  the 
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heavy  wages,  as  may  be  thought,  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  servant;  her  employers  likewise  may  have 
the  very  happy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  none  of 
their  property  is  lost.  That  person,  with  her  great 
abilities,  if  a just  and  honest  servant,  will  have  her  eye 
on  every  thing,  and  not  let  an  atom  be  lost.  The  other, 
for  want  of  foresight  and  true  knowledge  of  her  pro- 
fession, will  throw  away  and  destroy  many  a valuable 
article,  that  may  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
her  employer.  For  instance  : in  Home-made  Wines, 
even  Ale  and  Beer — all  have  more  or  less  dregs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cask ; these  dregs  are  thought  useless, 
and  thrown  away  ; I say  no,  let  all  be  passed  through 
the  still,  and  a spirit  may  be  drawn  from  all.  What- 
ever wine  you  bottle,  distil  the  dregs  or  grounds,  bottle 
it,  and  keep  it  one  year ; you  may  then  use  it  in  your 
wine  instead  of  brandy ; there  is  the  advantage,  besides 
liqueurs  and  cordials.  A still  for  the  above  purpose 
will  cost  five  pounds,  which  in  a short  time  will  pay 
itself,  by  proper  use  ; therefore  no  family  that  makes 
wines  ought  to  be  without  it. 

A still  consists  of  a boiler,  which  contains  the  wash 
or  dregs ; and  a tube,  in  passing  through  which  the 
vapours  are  condensed ; the  tube  is  convoluted,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  a great  length  in  a moderate 
compass,  and  it  is  thence  called  the  worm.  The  worm 
is  generally  made  of  tin  or  pewter,  which  passes  through 
a tub  of  cold  water,  w'bich  must  be  kept  continually 
cold,  by  drawing  it  off"  by  a tap  and  adding  more.  It 
is  a good  method^to  have  it  continually  running  in  and 
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outj  but  there  is  not  always  a convcniency  for  that. 
Your  still  must  not  be  above  half  or  three  parts  full ; 
keep  a moderate  fire  under  it,  and  watch  it  very 
closely,  for  if  it  should  boil  over,  you  will  have  it  all 
to  do  over  again  : let  it  only  drop,  which  ought  to  be 
as  clear  as  crystal ; draw  about  one  quart  of  spirit 
from  six  of  dregs  (but  that  greatly  depends  on  the 
sti’ength  of  the  dregs) . When  you  have  several  bottles, 
distil  it  over  again,  which  will  be  very  strong ; draw 
about  half:  the  remainder  in  the  still  add  to  any 
dregs  that  you  distil  afterwards.  To  prove  the 
strength,  put  some  spirit  in  a glass,  let  one  drop  of 
sweet  oil  fall  into  it ; if  strong,  and  above  proof,  the 
oil  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
Brandy  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wines  of  all 
kinds,  and  by  no  other  fermented  liquor;  though 
the  purely  spirituous  part  of  all  fermented  vinous 
liquors,  procured  by  distillation,  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  therefore  an  infinite  variety  of  imitations  of  the 
intermediate  produce  of  distillation  may  be  produced 
by  adding  flavouring  and  colouring  matters  to  any 
kind  of  pure  spirit ; therefore  the  spirit  or  brandy  that 
Ave  get  from  the  dregs  of  our  wines,  if  kept  to  have  age, 
will  fully  answer  the  same  as  the  foreign  brandy. 
There  is  another  method  of  distilling,  which  is  the  use 
of  the  Balneum  Marion,  a much  more  tedious,  though 
a sure  AA'ay  of  getting  a pure  spirit,  Avitli  a good  flavour, 
and  not  burnt.  It  is,  instead  of  having  your  boiler 
next  to  the  fire,  set  it  in  another  boiler  Avith  Avater, 
which  must  be  kept  continually  boiling ; the  spirit  Avill 
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drop  slow,  but  of  a good  flavour;  however,  with 
care  and  attention,  the  other  way  will  answer  all 
purposes. 

CHERRY  BRANDY. 

For  four  gallons  : — Oil  of  cloves,  twenty  drops,  three 
gallons  of  good  spirits  or  brandy,  mix  it  well  together ; 
the  juice  of  black  and  red  cherries,  equal  parts,  one 
gallon,  syrup  three  pints,  and  mix  it  well.  Bottle  and 
cork  it  well. 

CREME  DE  NOYEAU. 

For  four  gallons  : — Blanch  and  bruise  two  pounds 
of  apricot  and  peach  kernels,  infuse  them  in  three 
gallons  of  spirit  for  twelve  days  or  a fortnight ; then 
strain  oft’  the  spirit  'and  add  one  gallon  of  clear  syrup  : 
mix  it  well  together,  bottle  it  and  keep  it  for  use.  If 
you  want  it  a pink  colour,  put  a little  powdered 
cochineal  to  the  almonds  ; if  yellow,  a little  saffron. 

CREME  d’oRANGE. 

Take  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  five  dozen,  spirit  of 
wine,  two  gallons,  sixteen  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  four  gallons  of  water,  orange  flower  water,  tw'O 
quarts,  saffron  one  ounce;  infuse  all  together  for  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

RATAFIA  DE  CERISES. 

Take  sixteen  pounds  of  Morelia  cherries,  with  their 
kernels  bruised,  spirit  two  gallons ; infuse  them 
together  for  three  weeks;  strain  it  off,  then  ad 
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four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  clarified  and  made  in  a 
syrup.  Bottle  it. 

ANISEED  CORDIAL. 

For  two  pints : — oil  of  aniseed,  ten  drops ; spirit 
of  wine,  three  gills,  and  one  pint  of  syrup,  mix  all  well 
together  j and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

CITRON  CORDIAL. 

For  four  gallons,  take  essence  of  lemon  and  bergamot, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  spirit  of  wine  five  quarts, 
mix  it  well  together ; then  add  two  gallons  of  syrup, 
and  three  quarts  of  water.  Bottle  it. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER. 

Gather  the  peppermint  just  before  it  flowers,  pick 
the  largest  stalks  off ; put  the  leaves  in  a large  tub, 
with  just  water  to  cover  them;  let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours ; fill  the  still  three  parts  full,  and  draw  it 
off  very  slow ; put  it  in  bottles,  but  do  not  cork  them 
for  three  or  four  days.  If  you  wish  to  have  some  of 
the  oil  by  itself,  for  drops  or  lozenges ; you  must  have 
a straight  earthen  pot,  with  holes  at  certain  distances, 
and  a peg  in  each ; the  oil  floats  at  the  top  ; when 
you  have  got  as  much  as  you  can  from  the  still,  draw 
the  peg  out  where  the  oil  is,  it  will  run  clear  off : hold 
a bottle  under  to  receive  it. 

PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL. 

For  four  gallons,  take  oil  of  peppermint,  half  an 
ounce,  spirit  of  wine,  five  quarts,  mix  them  well 
together,  then  add  two  gallons  of  clear  syrup,  and  three 
quarts  of  soft  water  that  has  been  boiled. 
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ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

Oil  of  peppermint^  four  ounces ; spirit  of  wine  two 
pints,  mix  it  well  together ; this  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  have  always  ready,  for  mixing  the  above 
cordial ; having  the  syrup  ready,  it  may  be  mixed  in 
one  minute. 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

Gather  the  lavender  when  full  ripe,  before  the  flower 
opens ; pick  it  from  the  stalks,  soak  it  in  a tub,  with 
water  just  enough  to  cover  it,  for  three  days,  often 
stir  it ; fill  the  still  three  parts  full,  and  draw  it  off 
slow ; the  oil  may  be  taken  off  the  same  as  the 
peppermint. 

ROSE  WATER. 

Gather  the  moss  or  cabbage  roses  as  soon  as  they 
open,  pick  them  well  from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  to 
soak  the  same  as  the  lavender ; All  the  still  three  parts 
full,  and  draw  it  off  very  slow. 

ELDER  FLOWER  WATER. 

Gather  the  elder  flowers,  when  just  ripe,  pick  them 
from  the  stalks,  soak  them  for  two  or  thi'ee  days,  and 
distil  them  the  same  as  before. 

ELDER  FLOWER  SYRUP. 

Having  the  elder  flowers  well  picked,  infuse  them 
for  three  weeks,  or  a month,  in  clear  syrup ; strain  it 
off,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  This  syrup  makes  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  Frontignae  grape  ice ; lower 
it  with  thin  syrup,  and  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons, 
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freeze  it.  Likewise  a pleasant  cordial,  by  adding  spirit, 
and  jnixing  it  the  same  as  peppermint. 

CAPILLAIKE. 

To  twenty-pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  put  two  gallons  of 
water,  whisk  up  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  sugar  and  water,  boil  it  gently  for  half 
an  hour  or  longer  till  quite  clear;  strain  it  through  a 
riannel  bag,  and  while  hot,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  a pint  of  orange  flower  water, 
and  ^nix  it  well.  This  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
sweetening  punch,  negus,  &c.  &c. 

TO  MAKE  YEAST. 

Take  a peck  of  malt,  boil  it  in  one  gallon  and  a half 
of  soft  water,  for  half  an  hour,  pour  ofi"  the  liquid,  and 
keep  it  warm  for  twenty -four  hours ; collect  the  yeast ; 
boil  more  malt,  and  add  to  the  flrst  decoction ; keep 
repeating  the  process  till  you  have  a sufficient  quantity 
of  yeast  procured.  There  is  more  certainty  in  using 
this  kind  of  yeast  than  any  other,  and  besides  there  is 
no  bitter  taste  in  it. 


TICKLING. 

Before  I come  to  a conclusion,  I beg  leave  to 
mention  how  important  and  material  it  is  that  a house- 
keeper ought  never  to  he  without  pickles, — and  of  her 
own  preparing.  It  is  too  often  the  practice  to  make 
Use  of  brass  or  copper  utensils,  by  way  of  bringing  the 
pickles  to  a fine  green.  It  is  a most  dangerous  expe- 
riment, and  let  me  beg  of  those  who  do  me  the  honour 
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of  perusing  my  work,  never  to  practise  it.  All  vege- 
tables that  are  pickled  may  be  brought  to  a fine  ^*een 
wthout  that  pernicious  practice  of  letting  them  stand 
in  brass  or  copper. 

COMMON  VINEGAR. 

Take  six  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar,  to  which  add  six 
gallons  of  soft  water ; boil  and  skim  it  as  long  as  any 
scum  rises,  put  it  into  a tub,  and  when  it  is  only 
warm,  toast  a piece  of  bread,  which  spread  thick  with 
yeast  on  both  sides,  and  put  it  in,  let  it  work  for  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  have  ready  a cask  fixed  in  a place 
where  the  sun  has  full  power,  fill  it  with  the  liquor, 
lay  a saucer  or  tile  over  the  bung-hole  to  keep  out  the 
dust. — ^lake  it  in  March,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  use  in 
.July  or  August,  then  draw  it  off  in  bottles,  and  cork  it; 
if  not  sour  enough,  let  it  stand  longer. 

TARRAGON  AMNEGAR. 

Gather  the  tarragon  just  before  it  blows;  strip  it, 
ahd  to  every  pound  of  leaves  put  a gallon  of  white 
wine  vinegar  in  a stone  jar;  cover  it  up  and  let  it 
infuse  for  a fortnight,  then  run  it  through  a flannel 
bag ; to  every  four  gallons,  put  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
solved isinglass  ; put  it  into  a cask  or  stone  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  a month  or  two  to  fine,  then  bottle 
it  in  pint  or  half  pint  bottles. 


GREEN  APRICOTS. 

Take  what  quantity  of  green  apricots  you  want, 
before  the  stone  is  formed  hard,  the  same  as  for 
tarts;  take  off  the  down  by  rubbing  them  in  salt, 
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then  put  them  in  a stone  jar  in  a warm  place, 
covered  with  salt  and  water,  to  remain  till  tmmed 
yellow,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty-four  hours ; 
when  turned,  di’ain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  set 
them  over  a moderate  fire  with  more  salt  and  water, 
covered  with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves,  till  they  turn  green ; 
mind  they  do  not  boil  j if  slow  in  greening,  change 
the  salt  and  water,  and  the  leaves ; when  quite  green, 
dry  them,  and  put  them  in  jars ; boil  some  distilled 
vinegar  with  a small  bit  of  mace  and  ginger,  and  pour 
it  hot  over  them ; — repeat  the  same  for  five  or  six  days, 
put  in  two  or  three  capsicums,  and  when  cold,  tie  a 
bladder  over  them. 

GIRKINS. 

Wash  them  well,  and  green  them  the  same  as  the 
apricots,  then  drain  them  very  dry  and  put  them  into 
a jar  ; then  take  a gallon,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  girlcins,  of  white  wine  vinegar,  a few 
cloves,  mace,  mustard  seed,  horse-radish  cut,  bay- 
leaves,  and  a little  salt ; boil  all  together,  and  pour  it 
over  the  girkins  ; cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand 
till  the  next  day  ; then  put  them  all  together  over  the 
fire,  and  let  them  simmer  only  for  a few  minutes,  but 
do  not  let  them  boil ; then  put  them  into  the  jar,  and 
cover  them  with  a cloth  ; when  cold,  tie  them  over  with 
a bladder  and  leather. — Keep  them  for  use. 

BEET  ROOT. 

Well  boll  a good-coloured  tender  beet-root,  cut  it 
in  slices,  or  any  shape  you  please,  and  put  it  in  a jar ; 
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then  boil  some  distilled  vinegar  with  a little  mace_, 
ginger,  and  horse-radish  ; pour  it  over  the  beet-root ; 
when  cold,  tie  it  down. — It  makes  a pretty  garnish  for 
salads,  &c. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Choose  the  whitest  and  firmest  cauliflowers  you  can 
get,  pull  them  in  bunches  and  lay  them  on  a sieve, 
sprinkle  them  all  well  over  with  salt,  and  let  them  lay 
three  days  till  all  the  water  is  drawn  from  them,  then 
put  them  into  jars  and  pour  boiling  salt  and  water 
over  them ; let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  then  drain 
and  dry  them,  and  put  them  in  glass  jars  ; fill  up  the 
jars  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  tie  them  over  with 
a bladder. 

MUSHROOMS. 

The  smallest  and  firmest  button  mushrooms  you  can 
get  must  be  put  into  spring  water ; then  take  a small 
piece  of  flannel,  which  dip  into  salt,  and  rub  each 
mushroom  over  w'ith  it ; then  throw  them  in  spring 
water  again  ; then  drain  the  water  from  them,  and  put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  salt  closely  covered,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  till  thoroughly  hot  and  the 
liquor  drawn  from  them  ; dry  them  between  two  cloths 
till  they  are  cold ; put  them  into  glass  bottles  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a tea  spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and 
fill  the  bottles  with  distilled  vinegar,  cork  them  close, 
tie  them  over  with  leather,  and  keep  them  in  a cool 
place  for  use. 

RED  CABBAGE. 

Having  taken  off  the  outside  leaves,  shred  the 
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cabbage  very  fine,  lay  it  on  a dlsb,  and  sprinkle  some 
salt  over  it;  let  it  stand  two  days,  and  put  it  into  a 
colander  to  drain  ; then  put  it  in  the  jar.  Take  enough 
white  wine  vinegar  to  cover  it,  a few  cloves  and  mace, 
and  scraped  horse-radish ; boil  it  up  together ; when 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  cabbage ; a few  slices  of  beet- 
root is  an  improvement ; tie  it  over  with  a bladder. 

ONIONS. 

Take  the  smallest,  round,  and  whitest  onions  you 
can  get,  put  them  in  salt  and  water  for  a week, 
changing  the  water  every  day ; then  put  them  in  a jar, 
and  pour  fresh  boiling  salt  and  water  over  them,  and 
let  them  stand  close  covered  till  the  next  day ; then 
pour  some  more  salt  and  w’ater  boiling  hot  over  them ; 
the  next  day,  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and  then 
into  wide-mouth  bottles,  which  fill  up  with  distilled 
vinegar.  Put  into  each  bottle  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
ginger,  a tea  spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  two  bayleaves  ; 
cork  them  up,  and  tie  a leather  over  them. 

SAMPHIRE. 

I'ut  some  green  samphire  in  an  earthen  pan,  over 
which  pour  a weak  brine  of  salt  and  watoi*,  in  which 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours ; then  put  it  into  a clean 
pan  wdth  a handful  of  salt,  and  cover  it  with  vinegai’, 
set  it  over  a slow  fire  closely  covered,  let  it  stand  till 
green  and  crisp,  but  no  longer ; if  it  gets  soft,  it  will 
be  spoiled.  Put  it  into  the  jar,  cover  it  Avith  a cloth, 
and  when  cold,  tie  it  down  w'ith  a bladder  and  leather. 

NASTURTIUM. 

The  nasturtium  berries  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
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tte  flower  is  gone  ofiF,  pnt  them  into  cold  salt  and 
water,  which  change  every  day  for  three  days.  Take 
white  wine  vinegar,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
nasturtium,  into  which  put  mace,  nutmegs,  chalot, 
peppercorns,  salt,  and  sci’aped  horse-radish.  The 
pickle  must  be  strong,  as  it  must  not  be  boiled.  When 
you  have  drained  the  nasturtium  berries  from  the  salt 
and  water,  and  made  them  dry,  put  them  in  a jar  or 
bottles,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over  them  ; cork  and  tie 
them  up  : they  will  answer  occasionally  for  capers. 

INDIAN  PICKLE,  OR  PICCALILLO. 

Take  white  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  small  cucumbers, 
onions,  kidney  beans,  radish  pods,  beet-root,  and  any 
other  thing  commonly  pickled;  put  them  on  a hair 
sieve,  and  throw  a handful  of  salt  over  them ; set  them 
in  the  warm  closet  three  days  to  dry,  wdien  all  the 
water  is  run  from  them,  put  them  in  layers  in  a large 
earthen  pan,  and  between  each  layer  put  a handful  of 
mustard  seed ; then  take  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think 
will  cover  it ; to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce 
of  turmeric ; boil  it  together,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the 
pickle.  Let  it  stand  a fortnight  in  a warm  place,  or 
till  the  pickles  are  all  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and 
most  of  the  vinegar  sucked  up ; take  then  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  white 
pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  nutmeg; 
pound  them  together,  and  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
vinegar  for  ten  minutes ; then  pour  it  over  the  pickles, 
with  three  ounces  of  peeled  garlic,  and  a few  chalots : — 
tie  them  well  down. 
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FRENCH  BEANS. 

Green  ttem  the  same  as  girkins ; put  them  on  a 
sieve  to  drain  j make  a pickle  with  white  wune  vinegar, 
into  which  put  a little  mace,  pepper,  and  ginger  : boil 
it  ten  minutes : the  beans  being  put  in  a jar,  pour  the 
pickle  hot  over  them : when  cold,  tie  them  down. 

MANGOES. 

For  this  pickle  you  must  get  the  largest  cucumbers, 
before  they  are  too  ripe,  or  at  all  yellow : cut  a long 
piece  out  of  the  side,  and  take  out  the  seeds  with  a tea- 
spoon ; then  put  them  into  salt  and  water  for  six  days, 
till  they  are  quite  yellow  : stir  them  often  each  day  ; 
then  put  them  into  a pan  with  a quantity  of  vine  leaves 
under  and  over  them;  beat  a little  roach  alum  very 
fine,  and  put  it  in  the  salt  and  water  they  come  out 
of;  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers,  and  set  them  over  a 
slow  fire  for  three  or  foui*  hours,  till  they  become 
tolerably  green ; take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain  ; when  cold,  put  inside  them 
mustard  seed,  a httle  scraped  horse-radish,  two  or 
three  cloves  of  garlic,  a few  cucumbers  sliced,  pepper, 
onions,  or  any  thing  else,  till  they  are  filled  ; then  put 
the  piece  in  which  you  had  cut  out,  and  sew  it ; do  all 
the  same.  Then  have  the  following  pickle  ready.  To 
every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  one  ounce  of  mace,  the 
same  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of  sliced  ginger,  and  the 
same  of  long  pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  black 
pepper,  three  ounces  of  mustard  seed  tied  in  a bag, 
and  four  ounces  of  garlic  and  a stick  of  horse-radish 
cut  in  pieces.  Boil  all  these  ten  minutes  in  the 
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vinegar^  ancT  pour  it  liot  over  the  eueumbers:  w'hen 
cold,  tie  it  down  for  use. 


It  having  been  discovered  that  receipts  for  making 
curry  were  omitted,  they  are  here  given,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  genuine  and  practicable. 

EAST  INDIA  CURRY. 

Cut  three  moderate  sized  onions  in  thin  slices, 
which  put  in  a stewiian  with^  some  clarified  butter ; 
fry  them  till  brown,  then  add  to  them  one  tablo 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  with  which  mix  a pint 
of  consomme  or  good  light  coloured  beef  [stock  r 
take  two  raw  chickens,  cut  them  up  the  same  as- 
for  fricassee,  and  stew  them  with  the  curry  powder  and 
onions  till  done,  add  a little  salt,  place  it  on  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  while  it  is  stewing ; well 
w'ash  and  boil  some  Patna  rice,  when  done,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  by  the  fire  to  dry ; serve  it  with  the  curry. — 
Observe,  instead  of  chicken,  you  may  use  rabbits, 
pheasants,  partridges,  veal,  lamb ; or  even  frogs,  if  to 
be  had  good;  if  you  have  cold  roasted  chickens  not 
over-done,  they  may  answer. — This  receipt  is  genuine, 
as  I had  it  from,  and  saw  it  myself  practised  by,  an 
East  Indian  Cook. 

CURRY,  ANOTHER  WAY. 

When  you  take  the  chickens  out  of  the  curry-sauce, 
to  dish  up,  add  to  the  sauce  two  spoonsful  of  be- 
chamelle  and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  pour  it 
over ; or  when  the  onions  are  fried,  instead  of 
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leaving  them  in  the  sauce,  take  them  out  of  the 
butter  when  brown,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  to 
drain  : and  when  the  curry  is  dished,  place  the  onions 
round  the  dish. 

Excellent  curry  powder  is  to  be  had  at  Barto  Valleys 
Italian  Warehouse,  Haymarket. 
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S T E W A K D. 

As  few  things  tend  more  to  the  happiness  of  the 
great,  than  the  well  regulation  of  their  domestic 
concerns;  and  to  delineate  the  same  through  every 
department  so  as  to  clearly  see  that  method  and  system, 
which  may  be  acted  upon  to  the  best  advantage  of  all 
parties,  must  be  desirable  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
community  at  large,  I do  not  presume  to  come 
forward  as  a mere  theorist,  nor  do  I build  on  any  other 
foundation  than  real  practical  knowledge;  not  saying 
that  I know  more  than  others,  but  which  I wish  to  be 
made  known,  for  the  reasons  above  given. 

CHOICE  OF  A PKOPEB  PERSON. 

The  most  essential  point  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
head  of  a great  family,  is  the  choice  of  a proper  person 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  well  managing  the  same,  and  who 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  house-steward ; this 
said  person  has  a heavy  charge  upon  his, hands — if  he 
is  rigidly  attentive  to  the  interest  of  his  employer, 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  comforts  of  the  family, 
and  with  regard  to  his  qualification,  as  a matter  of 
course,  he  must  be  particularly  sober,  honest,  and 
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clean  in  liis  person,  attentive,  also  civil  and  obliging  in 
his  manners.  And  withal,  he  must  have  practical 
knowledge,  which  few  men  can  attain  to  such  a 
situation  before  they  are  forty  years  of  age  as  time  is 
the  test  for  discrimination;  that  point  gained,  \nth 
firmness  and  determination,  gives  a man  that  requisite 
self-confidence,  that  when  acting  upon  a good  principle, 
he  is  feared  and  respected  by  all  he  has  under  his 
charge ; and  who,  if  so  inclined,  can  look  up  to  him  as 
a pattern  to  go  by. 

He  must  likewise  be  a good  penman,  and  be  able  to 
correspond,  by  letters,  as  a thorough  man  of  business  ; 
he  must  also  be  a good  accountant,  in  all  relative  to 
household  concerns ; and  above  all  things,  he  must 
have  a regular  system  of  keeping  his  accounts  which 
must  be  daily  attended  to,  otherwise  delay,  the  thief 
of  time,  will  throw  his  affairs  into  confusion ; and 
according  to  the  stated  time  for  payments  to  be  made, 
all  his  bills  must  be  regularly  collected,  and  sent  in  for 
examination,  and  to  be  compared  with  those  orders 
entered  upon  his  book  of  daily  occurrence ; and  when 
so  done,  and  proved  correct,  they  should  be  folded  in 
one  size,  the  third  of  a sheet  of  paper ; the  backs  of 
each  bill  to  be  neatly  -svTitten  upon,  as  neai’  the  top  as 
can  be,  with  their  dates  and  amoimts,  and  also  the 
tradesmen's  names,  the  whole  to  be  alphabetically 
entered  upon  a sheet  of  foolscap,  as  an  abstract  of  the 
full  amount,  and  when  paid,  a receipt  to  be  wafcred  to 
the  inside  of  each  bill,  which  should  be  numbered  in 
rotation,  and  with  regard  to  neatness,  they  should  be 
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folded  all  to  one  width,  and  as  near  as  possible  in 
length,  this  method  enables  them  to  be  paeked  with 
more  regularity  when  placed  in  the  strong  closet. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  large  concerns,  to  appoint 
a certain  day  for  payment  of  the  tradesmen,  where 
they  all  meet  at  one  fixed  place  for  a general  settle- 
ment, and  which  I confess  is  a ready  way,  but  not  the 
best,  in  my  opinion,  as  I think  it  more  correct  to  call 
upon  them  separately,  at  their  own  counting-houses,  or 
shops,  and  see  the  same  cleared  off  their  books,  being 
the  means  of  preventing  those  mistakes  of  sending  in 
bills  a second  time  for  the  same  articles,  and  which  is 
very  unpleasant,  as  it  carries  a suspicious  appearance 
with  it,  and  which  frequently  happens  in  the  hurry  of 
business,  but  by  the  aforesaid  method  may  be  avoided ; 
same  time,  whatever  keeps  things  clear  and  regulai’, 
should  never  be  thought  a trouble.  When  payments 
are  regularly  made,  a great  advantage  is  derived  there- 
from, having  the  best  articles  at  command,  and  the 
ready  money  price ; whilst,  joer  contra,  it  is  considei’ed  a 
favour  to  get  served,  and  even  to  disadvantage,  as  the 
long-standing  payments  eat  up  the  tradesmen’s  profits, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  places  the  person  who 
orders,  and  settles  such  matters,  in  a very  awkward 
situation  to  act  between  such  parties,  for  although  his 
employer's  interest  must  be  his  first  consideration,  yet 
his  feelings  for  the  honest  tradesman  will,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  ever  bringing  forward  their  just  claims ; 
and  although  it  may  be  veiy  unpleasant  for  those  who  are 
much  in  arrears  with  their  tradespeople  to  look  into 
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their  own  accounts^  yet,  withal,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  him,  who  orders  and  settles  those  accounts,  to 
regularly  bring  forward  the  same  with  bills  and 
abstracts,  and  lay  the  whole  before  them,  by  way  of 
preventing  an  increasing  evil,  and  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  necessity  of  payment  of  some  kind,  if  not 
general. 

There  should  never  be  any  friendship  in  money 
matters,  nor  any  understanding  between  tradesman 
and  servant,  and  with  a clear  independence  of  each 
other,  for  any  other  principle  cannot  be  correct,  or 
right ; much  may  be  done  by  continually  pointing  out 
increasing  expences,  and  the  proper  method  of 
lessening  them.  Some  persons  may  be  deterred 
through  fear  of  giving  offence  in  pointing  out  such 
things,  as  the  higher  powers  may  consider  a liberty  ; 
but  the  duty  of  a home  steward,  if  fulfilled,  tells  him 
to  lay  aside  such  dreads  and  fears,  for  his  employer 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  per  contra,  then* 
eyes  must  be  open,  yes,  clearly  open,  to  all  pecuniary 
concerns,  the  want  of  which  is  often  a source  of  the 
greatest  misery;  but  when  time  and  experience  gives 
convincing  proof  that  all  pecuniary  concerns  and 
money  matters  are  justly,  fairly,  and  regularly  settled 
and  paid;  and  upon  the  score  of  good  management  and 
economy  without  breaking  in  upon  the  rules  of  hospi- 
tality, this  must,  of  course,  prove  satisfactory.  The 
payment  of  servants’  wages  should  be  half-yearly,  and 
exact  to  the  time,  for  regularity  in  such  settlements 
has  a very  good  effect ; and  with  which  I do  most 
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earnestly  advise  to  the  said  servants,  at  such  times,  the 
most  rigid  care  of  their  money  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  not  spending  an  unnecessary  shilling ; and 
also,  the  great  evil  attending  to  early  and  improvident 
marriages,  the  foundation  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
to  the  parties  concerned;  and  moreover,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  a house-steward  to  instil,  with  the 
most  powerful  reasoning,  into  the  minds  of  the 
servants,  the  strictest  economy  in  all  their  pecuniary 
matters  ; and  also  the  most  rigid  care  and  attention  to 
all  their  concerns  in  general,  for  without  which,  they 
cannot  come  under  the  denomination  of  good  servants, 
who  are  not  equally  careful  of  all  things  belonging  to 
their  employers,  as  what  they  are  naturally  towards 
themselves.  Whilst  the  wasteful  and  thoughtless  act 
upon  the  same  bad  principles  to  even  those  they  badly 
serve,  and  to  which  bad  principles,  drunkenness  is  the 
most  attractive,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  so 
unpleasant  and  trying  a task  to  eradicate  such  evils, 
and  which,  if  not  attainable  by  gentle  means,  and  fair 
reasoning,  it  must  be  by  determined  and  such  coercive 
measures  as  may  be  admissible;  and  if  unhappily,  to 
no  avail,  no  blame  can  rest  with  you  after  having  done 
your  utmost ; but  if  successful,  you  have  that  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  joy  the  reward  for  all  your  troubles. 

There  cannot  be  a more  convincing  proof  of  the 
well  management  of  a large  family,  than  the  quiet 
and  undisturbed  manner  in  which  they  live  ; and  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  example  of  sobriety,  industry, 
and  rigid  attention  shown  to  them  by  their  conductor. 
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How  ridiculous  for  a man  to  be  told  bis  bands  are  dirty, 
by  another  whose  hands  are  not  clean ; and  by  the 
same  rule,  the  mention  of  our  own  faults,  by  those 
who  are  equally  faulty  themselves,  can  have  no  good 
effect;  and  which  clearly  shows  how  circumspect  a 
man  ought  to  be,  that  has  the  dh’ection  of  others. 

Every  tendency  to  gaming,  cards  in  particular, 
should  not  be  allowed,  for  the  character  of  being  a good 
whist  player,  is  incompatible  with  that  of  beiug  a good 
house-steward,  as  cards  and  gamiug  are  a continual 
draw  back  upon  the  actual  duties  of  that  situation, 
and  more,  it  is  the  most  shameful  waste  of  time,  ruin, 
and  destruction,  when  the  respectabdity  of  a house- 
keeper’s room  is  measured  by  the  number  of  card 
tables  they  can  set  out ; a little  may  be  tolerated,  on 
certain  occasions,  but  the  common  practice,  I will 
mantain,  is  ruinous  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  too 
prevalent  in  most  great  families,  leaving  open  the  road 
to  irregularity,  confusion,  and  disorder,  and  even  to 
the  annoyance  of  those  heads  of  a family,  who  they  are 
in  duty  bound  to  make  comfortable  and  happy  by  their 
good  services  : such  are  the  baneful  effects  of  gaming^ 
an  evil  which  of  all  others,  should  be  avoided  by 
servants  in  particular.  Much  more  may  be  said  on  the 
subjects  by  abler  heads  than  mine,  but  herewith,  I 
have  said  enough  to  raise  a host  of  enemies,  and  from 
whose  friendship  I should  derive  more  disgrace  than 
credit 

Field  sports  are  inconsistent  with  the  situation  of 
a house-steward,’  and  if  a man  in  that  line  is 
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passionately  fond  of  hunting  and  shooting,  and  has 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  same,  the  master  that 
allows  it  and  the  servant  that  does  it,  are  equally 
blameable  and  very  foolish.  How  truly  ridieulous  and 
out  of  character  to  see  a man  hunting  whose  eyes  should 
be  upon  his  desk  and  his  papers,  or  directed  to  every 
part  in  the  house,  or  stables,  to  see  all  things  right ; 
for  those  who  have  no  responsibility,  accordingly  have 
no  care,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  when  the 
responsible  person  is,  where  he  ought  not  to  be, 
from  home. 

Men,  whose  natural  inclination  leads  them  after 
amusements,  make  very  light  of  these  cares  that 
requires  their  attendance  at  home,  and  from  which 
springs  that  course  of  irregularity  and  confusion  m 
families,  by  men  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  which 
they  do  not  attend  to.  Whenever  it  happens  (and 
which  too  often  is  the  case,)  for  personal  appearance 
to  cover  a defect  in  character,  this  I do  mention  is 
paying  too  dear  for  a supci-ficial  bauble,  that  can  only 
exist  as  the  ephemera  of  the  day,  for  irregularity  soon 
works  its  own  ruin. 

The  true  knowledge  of  morality  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  house-steward,  and  as  example  is  prevalent,  it 
may  be  looked  for,  to  a good  account,  compressing  the 
true  sense  of  which  into  the  narrowest  compass,  for 
long  preachments,  which  too  generally  end  in  waste  of 
time,  ill-suits  the  just  and  upright  man,  who,  with  due 
respect  to  Holy  Writ,  believes  all  he  understands  and 
gives  credit  for  the  rest,  for  who  with  common  sense 
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can  be  led  away  into  that  labyrinth  of  nonsense, 
where  truth  is  made  a fiddle  of,  on  which  every  one 
plays  his  own  tune. 

Temperance,  the  foundation  of  earthly  happiness, 
must  be  strictly  attended  to,  for  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  hospitality,  any  man  that  can  be  so  lost  to 
shame,  as  to  abuse  the  good  things  before  him,  he  is 
an  unfit  person  for  any  family  whatever ; and  if  there 
is  the  slightest  appearance  of  that  shameful  irregularity 
in  a house-steward,  his  power,  his  command,  and  his 
consequence,  is  for  ever  lost. 

The  distress  and  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor  is 
a serious  consideration,  and  when  duly  and  impartially 
attended  to,  it  has  a blessed  and  good  efiPect ; for  much 
may  be  done  if  well-managed  by  the  close  prevention 
of  all  waste,  for  in  all  great  concerns  there  must  be  a 
great  consumption,  and  this  ever  so  well-arranged, 
there  must  be  an  unavoidable  refuse,  add  to  which 
some  trifliag  requisites,  and  there  will  be  a large 
produce  of  good  strengthening  soup  for  the  daily 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  dealt  out  according 
to  the  number  of  their  family  ; add  to  that,  as  a gift, 
a proportional  division  of  dripping  for  their  potatoes, 
and  your  poor  are  made  happy  and  comfortable. 

Strolling  beggars  are  a great  nuisance,  which  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged,  as  being  unknown,  and  im- 
posters and  idlers,  and  quite  a diftercnt  description  of 
persons  to  the  well-known  neighbouring  poor 

Within  these  last  twenty  years  a great  evil  has  been 
most  unconsciously  introduced  into  the  families  of 
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the  greatj  and  which  has  been  a source  of  misery  to 
all  parties  concerned,  from  the  mis-placing  young- 
men  in  power,  at  the  head  of  families,  before  they 
can  possibly  have  practical  knowledge  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same. 

A man  may  have  good  personal  appearance,  and 
also  a good  address,  but  withal  completely  ignorant 
of  the  concerns  of  management,  or  how  to  soften  down 
different  tempers  to  make  them  chime  and  harmonise 
together ; how  to  look  with  a keen  and  penetrating- 
eye  into  all  their  faults,  and  how  to  correct  the  same 
without  lessening  that  fear  and  respect  due  to  a house- 
steward  or  controller ; how  to  hold  in  detestation  all 
that  debases  the  character  of  man,  and  to  feel  a 
grateful  attachment  for  those  they  serve ; add  to  that, 
agreeable  and  pleasant  manners  wnth  gentle  and 
becoming  good-humour,  and  a continual  improvement 
when  opportunity  serves  of  these  talents  they  may 
possess  to  carry  them  with  comfort  and  respectability 
through  life.  These,  and  such  like  principles,  are  the 
bounden  duty  of  a house-steward  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  young  and  inexperienced  servants,  but  all 
this  cannot  be  looked  for  or  expected  from  those 
placed  at  the  head,  without  being-  seasoned  by  the 
test  of  time,  and  also  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  such  a situation,  nor  will  such  advice  as  can 
be  given  by  young  heads  in  power  ever  be  much 
attended  to  by  those  of  equal  years,  and  still  less  by 
those  of  riper  years,  who  may  plainly  see  that  personal 
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appearance  was  their  chief  merit,  and  in  which  case 
bickerings  and  discontent  will  follow,  leaving  no 
alternative  to  a round  of  continual  change  and  misery ; 
having  got  into  troubled  waters,  the  torrent  of  which 
they  cannot  stem  for  want  of  a proper  helmsman,  and 
which  is  too  often  the  case,  with  the  best  of  families, 
who  inadvertently  place  at  the  head  of  their  estabhsh- 
ment  persons  without  either  experience  or  practical 
knowledge. 

The  great  art  of  government  is  that  system  of 
regularity  that  produces  the  greatest  comfort  and 
lasting  happiness,  and  by  the  same  rule  in  a minor 
consideration  is  the  government  of  a great  family;  it 
is  a truly  and  pitiable  case  to  see  the  very  erroneous 
notions  that  are  too  often  entertained  by  the  great,  to 
consider  their  domestics  as  only  necessary  evds,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  their  chief  comforts  depend  upon 
them,  for  a kind  word  is  at  all  times  equal  to  the  loss 
of  a harsh  one,  and  as  a problem,  the  solution  proves, 
it  is  easier  to  lead  than  to  drive. 

But,  in  the  sole  management  of  domestic  concerns, 
kindness  must  be  tempered  with  firmness  to  resist  all 
encroachments,  that  have  a bearing  extendency  to 
irregularity  ; these  bounds  made  secure,  you  may  guide 
on  at  the  helm  with  a watchful  eye  in  peace  and 
comfort ; but  even  with  all  the  rigid  care  and  attention 
that  is  needful  to  keep  matters  in  their  proper  hearings, 
it  requires  more  than  hitherto  the  great  are  aware  of. 
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HOUSEKEEPER. 

They  generally  spring  from  two  or  three  different 
sources  : the  one  from  the  kitchen,  the  others  from 
ladies’-maids,  or,  still-room  and  confectionary;  but 
those  from  the  former  are  preferable  to  the  latter,  as 
being  possessed  of  more  practical  knowledge  for  con- 
fectionary and  household  concerns. 

As  few  can  engage  in  the  situation  with  practical 
knowledge  before  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  without 
which,  few,  if  any,  should  be  trusted  before  that 
time. 


DUTIES  OF  MAID  SERVANTS. 

Should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  the  maid  servant  under  her  charge,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  instruct  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  their 
business,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  by  those 
who  know  it.  But,  if  unfortunately  wanting  in  their 
common  practical  knowledge,  every  advantage  is  taken 
by  those  under  her  charge,  and  from  which  proceeds 
irregularities  and  continual  changes,  the  too  palpable 
proof  of  want  of  experience,  and  as  such,  no  one  should 
ever  be  trusted  with  the  charge  of  such  a situation,  in 
a large  family,  without  much  experience  and  practical 
knowledge. 

CONFECTIONARY. 

The  confectionaiy  concerns,  if  properly  managed, 
and  also  properly  taken  care  of,  is  a weighty  concern 
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upon  a liousekeepcr’s  hands^  and  for  wliicli^  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  situation,  she  has  always 
a maid  or  two  as  attendants,  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  act  as  needlewomen.  There  is  much  skill  requu-ed 
in  making  the  preserves  and  a variety  of  biscuits,  ices, 
and  the  numerous  appendages  belonging  thereto ; in 
setting  off  a great  dessert  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
in  which  is  combined  the  most  choice  fruits  of  the 
season,  with  all  the  suitable  decorations. 

Pickling  and  distilled  waters  are  w^hat  require  much 
attention,  and  which  belong  to  the  same  department. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LINEN. 

The  well  managing  of  this  concern  is  by  closely 
examining  the  same  before  and  after  washing ; and 
by  turning  all  to  the  best  account,  and  to  prevent  the 
losses  which  too  frequently  happens,  and  that  careless- 
ness which  too  often  occasions  so  much  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear,  requires  the  strictest  care  and  attention 
to  keep  the  whole  concern  on  examination,  correct  in 
order  and  number. 

A THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HOUSE  CLEANING,  AND  THE 

PROPER  ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  ALL  THOSE  ARTICLES, 

NECESSARY  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 

For  wdthout  a competent  knowledge  of  tlie  quantity', 
or  more  clearly  the  proper  quantity  of  soap,  pipe-clay, 
glue,  rotten-stone,  blacklead,  sand  and  emery  paper, 
of  diff’erent  qualities,  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
stoves;  scouring-brushes,  mops  and  brooms,  carpet 
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brushes,  feather  and  dusting  brushes,  &c.  &c.,  great 
•waste  and  havoe  will  ensue. 

But  there  is  a most  abominable  practice  with  some 
housekeepers,  by  allowing  glue  or  size  to  be  boiled 
with  the  pipe-clay  to  make  a wash  for  the  hall  floor, 
steps,  and  stair-cases,  and  from  which,  when  dry,  (as  a 
natural  cause),  proceeds  a most  disagreeable  smell,  and 
which  more  or  less,  will  find  its  way  all  over  the  house, 
and  often  without  knowing  the  actual  cause,  and  in 
lieu  of  which,  a little  yellow  soap  boiled  therewith, 
(instead  of  glue  or  size),  it  will  in  every  sense  answer  a 
far  better  purpose,  and  also  prevent  all  disagreeable 
smells,  the  proof  of  which  upon  trial  will  speak  for 
itself. 

A THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BEDS,  BEDDING,  AND  ALSO 
HOUSE  FURNITURE. 

Great  care  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  beds  and 
bedding,  and  in  particular  in  the  absence  of  the  family, 
to  see  that  they  arc  all  perfectly  sweet  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  (and  when  the  weather  permits)  expose  them 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  by  which  means  much 
depends  on  the  general  health  of  the  family ; the  larger 
the  more  so,  and  when  several  beds  are  placed  in  one 
room  it  becomes  the  more  necessary,  nay,  indispensably 
so,  to  keep  them  clean  and  open  as  much  as  possible. 
The  effects  of  non-attention  to  such  destructive  habi- 
tations, and  the  more  so,  from  the  high  living  of  the 
inmates  of  such  places,  and  which  tend  much  to  the 
doctor'’s  benefit ; it  would  be  well  if  such  evils  were 
more  closely  looked  into,  and  which  may  be  easily 
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avoided  witlaout  any  additional  expense  when  you  set 
the  good  thereof  against  the  evilj  whichever  will  arise 
Avhere  such  nuisance  is  suffered  to  remain  and  more 
common  decency  forbids  it. 

TO  SEE  TO  THE  PROPER  AIRING  AND  CLEANING  OF  THE 

> HOUSE. 

It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  see  the  windows  of  any 
house  unopened  and  close  shut  down  in  fine  warm 
weather  j and,  per  contra,  it  is  truly  as  much  so,  to  see 
them  open  in  cold,  damp,  and  wet  weather.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  in  general  these  things  are  not  more 
strictly  attended  to  for  unless  a house  is  properly 
aired,  mischief  will  ensue  in  some  degree ; for  when  air 
drawn  in  by  the  lungs,  in  the  act  of  breathing,  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  regulated  by  it,  putrescent  matter 
is  ejected  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  lungs,  in 
exchange  for  fine  invigorating  particles.  Thus,  fresh 
air  is  found  necessary  to  our  existence ; it  is,  therefore 
of  importance  in  our  houses  that  every  room  should  be 
well  ventilated,  and  particularly  as  applies  to  the  sleep- 
ing rooms ; the  doors  and  windows  of  which  are 
generally  shut  up  the  whole  of  the  night ; add  to  that, 
the  houses  being  perfectly  clean  and  moderately  warmer, 
more  cannot  be  desired  for  a continuation  of  the  bless- 
ing of  health  and  also  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
other  comforts. 

A THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  LAUNDRY. 

To  see  that  all  linen  of  every  description  is  properly 
washed,  and  without  the  aid  of  chemical  preparations 
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for  beautifying,  but  ultimately  destruetive  in  itself  ■ 
and,  further  to  regulate  and  deal  out  the  proper 
quantity  of  soap,  starch,  blue,  and  candles,  that  are 
actually  necessary,  and  no  more ; which  if  not  judi- 
ciously attended  to,  lays  temptation  open  to  much 
waste  and  abuse.  Since  the  acceleration  of  traveUing 
and  rapid  conveyance  of  all  goods,  it  will  be  found  a 
far  better  way  to  leave  the  laundry  in  the  country^ 
much  more  convenient  and  a piu’er  air  for  drying* 
On  the  contrary,  in  town,  short  of  room,  and  if  dried  out 
of  door,  the  soot  falls  and  soils  the  linen  ; besides  the 
steam  with  the  smell  of  soap  often  enters  the  house, 
most  disagreeable,  and  destructive  to  fm-niture.  Wash- 
ing in  the  country  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  carriage 
of  the  hnen  to  town,  and  will  be  much  sweeter  and  a 
better  colour. 

A KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

So  far  as  to  give  the  servants  common  doses  of 
physic,  saline  draughts,  salts,  &c.  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent 
calling  in  the  doctor  on  all  trifling  occasions. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  NEATNESS  IN  DRESS. 

For  there  is  a respectable  consequence  in  appearance, 
and  a becoming  neatness  in  dress  will  stand  as  a 
pattern  to  those  below  her  to  attend  to  the  same  in  a 
more  moderate  degree. 

TO  STRICTLY  ATTEND  TO  THE  MORAL  CHARACTERS  OF 

THE  MAID  SERVANTS,  AND  TO  INSTIL  ECONOMICAL  AND 

PROVIDENT  NOTIONS  INTO  THEIR  MINDS. 

It  is  most  indispensable  to  look  into  the  moral 
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character  of  every  woman  servant  under  her  charge,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  irregtdarities  that  otherwise  might 
happen ; and  if  any  persist  in  such  a course  they 
should  be  immediately  dismissed  as  a warning  to  others 
W'hom  they  would  contaminate ; if  suffered  to  remain, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  those  who  are  well 
disposed,  the  actual  necessity  of  being  careful  in  all 
things,  and  the  folly  of  wasting  their  little  gains  in 
foolish,  unnecessary  and  unbecoming  dress. 

A GOOD  PENWOMAN  AND  PLAIN  ACCOUNTANT. 

So  as  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  accounts  clear  and 
accurate  and  to  correspond  fair  and  intelhgible  in  all 
her  letter-writing,  as  occasionally  she  will  have  to 
correspond  with  the  higher  powers,  and  at  times  with 
the  tradespeople  on  business. 

THE  NECESSITOUS  AND  NEIGHBOURING  POOR. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a housekeeper  to  make  inquiries 
and  see  to  the  real  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor^ 
for  by  her  representation  of  their  distress  she  may,  in 
her  way,  do  much  more  good  than  the  doctor,  for  the 
English  gentry  are  ever  proverbially  good  to  the  pooi*, 
and  as  such  it  behoves  every  housekeeper  to  remem- 
ber the  poor. 

THE  CARE  AND  DELIVERY  OF  STORES. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  all  stores  in  her 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  should  be  delivered 
out  by  weight,  to  the  consumers,  and  dates  taken  at 
the  time  j always  striking  a balance  at  the  receipt  of 
fresh  stock. 
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THE  MAN  COOK. 

In  all  large  concerns  there  ought  to  be  a man 
of  practical  knowledge  and  tried  abilities;  and  this 
may  be  often  met  with  in  men  under  thirty-three  years 
age,  and  for  times  may  stand  good,  in  men  of  sober 
and  regular  habits,  of  forty  years’  service. 

HONEST,  CLEAN  AND  SOBER. 

Three  material  requisites  : honesty  must  be  considered 
as  a matter  of  course;  and  without  being  clean  and 
sober,  no  man,  let  his  abilities  be  ever  so  great  in  his 
profession,  can  do  the  same  justice,  or  himself  credit 
unless  he  is  perfectly  clean  and  sober ; if  not  sober,  he 
cannot  be  clean. 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT  AND  ABILITIES. 

Good  management  is  a very  serious  consideration ; 
for,  as  in  a large  concern,  where  much  business  is  done, 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  management  is 
very  great : about  .£300  per  year ; add  to  that  the 
comforts  of  regularity  and  good  order,  which  never  is 
the  case  with  bad  management.  Where  you  have 
good  management  and  great  abilities,  that  man  ought 
to  be  liberally  paid  and  well  treated. 

A GOOD  PENMAN  AND  ACCOUNTANT. 

It  is  requisite  to  be  a good  penman  and  a fair 
accountant,  as  the  bills  of  fare  ought  to  be  neatly 
written,  and  his  accounts  correctly  kept  for  inspection 
by  those  who  may  have  the  whole  control  of  his 
department,  which  often  is  the  case  where  the 
house-steward  acts  as  clerk  of  the  kitchen ; for,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  present  system  of  household  concerns, 
the  clerkship  of  the  kitchen  is  nearly  obsolete. 

A GOOD  MORAL  CHARACTER,  AND  ALSO  GOOD-TEMPERED. 

It  is  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  be  a good 
moral  character,  and  also  a good  temper,  as  such  men 
have  under  their  charge  young  women  who,  with  care, 
industry,  and  attention,  may  learn  the  art  of  cookery, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  look  forward  to  good  lucrative 
situations  in  their  line.  But  if  on  the  contrary  the  said 
cook  (perhaps  with  great  abilities  in  his  profession)  may 
be  a had  temper,  immoral  and  irregular  in  his  manner, 
then,  in  such  a case,  those  young  women,  let  them 
be  what  they  will,  that  falls  in  such  a man’s  hands, 
are  objects  of  the  greatest  pity ; for  the  more  virtuous, 
the  more  cruel  will  be  their  treatment,  and  which  with 
firmness  will  never  be  submitted  to  by  the  truly  well- 
disposed  who  will,  of  course,  immediately  retrace  their 
steps,  and  shun  the  road  to  ruin.  But  alas  ! with 
weak  heads,  how  soon  are  they  perverted  in  such  vile 
hands;  and,  notwithstanding,  a young  woman  may 
have  abilities  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  her  business, 
and  with  every  favourable  superficial  appearance  in  her 
favour,  yet,  withal  if  the  mind  is  any  ways  perverted 
from  the  manner  of  the  school  she  was  brought  up  in, 
things  ultimately  will  go  wrong ; and  therefore,  when 
such  persons  engage  in  a situation  as  cooks,  it  will  be 
more  requisite  to  inquire  the  character  of  those  who 
taught  them  their  profession,  (if  the  school  not 
approved  of),  decline  engaging.  By  tliis  method  of 
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proceeding,  it  may  prevent  many  grievous  unpleasant- 
ness that  do,  and  will  happen  in  great  families. 

What  I have  now  said  upon  this  subject  may  give 
great  umbrage  where  the  cap  fits ; hut  with  the  truly 
good  and  well-disposed,  and  of  which,  I know,  there 
is  a great  majority,  I shall  never  incur  their  displeasure, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  scout  every  black  sheep  out  of 
their  flock,  and  among  whom  are  found  men  of  those 
sterling  abilities,  that  too  often  are  not  remunerated, 
barely  the  one-half  for  their  actual  service  ; and  when 
all  the  requisites  are  found  in  a man,  you  cannot  well 
overpay  him,  in  whose  hands  your  very  health,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends.  And  more,  when  strietly 
attended  to,  the  situation  of  a good  Cook  is  most 
trying,  being  so  much  confined  to  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  charcoal,  with  the  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  from  which,  he  can  desire  no  other 
pleasure  than  giving  satisfaction  to  his  employers ; and 
when  all  these  considerations  are  duly  thought  of,  it 
makes  a truly  good  and  respectable  man  a great 
acquisition  in  such  a situation  to  any  great  family 
where  his  service  is  required. 

FRENCH  COOK  AND  COOKERY. 

Respecting  the  French  Cooks,  the  preference  given 
to  them  is  erroneous ; many  come  here  for  the  most 
part,  young  and  unfinished. 

The  great  Ude  was  an  excellent  manager  and 
steward,  but  rather  deficient  in  cookery ; when  he  first 
came  to  England  he  got  great  information  from  the 
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Prendiman,  wlio  was  my  instructor,  Mr.  Simon.  I 
am  not  condemning  the  French  cooks,  certainly 
not ; although  I am  English,  my  cookery  is  French. 
There  is  an  objection  to  French  cooks,  which  is 
this : in  France,  one  man  attends  to  the  culinary 
and  kitchen  concerns,  each  one  attends  to  one  particular 
department ; so,  when  any  of  these  young  cooks  come 
to  England,  complete  in  one  part,  they  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  other.  My  master  was  the  head  stove-cook 
to  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XVIII.  The  stove-cook 
knows  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  pastry;  and  the 
pastry-eook  knows  nothing  of  the  stoves,  if  he  does, 
it  is  very  imperfect,  the  pastry  being  his  chief  study  : 
he  of  course  has  to  be  made  perfect  in  England,  and 
from  such,  I have  known  excellent  cooks  and  good 
managers ; in  my  time,  I have  had  two  French  cooks 
to  instruct  at  the  stoves  j and  I have  sent  out  as 
cooks,  eight  ajiprentices.  The  English  cooks  contrive 
and  invent,  but  the  French  improve  upon  them,  having 
a natural  good  taste ; for  the  present,  I shall  add  no 
more  on  this  particular  subject. 

MARKETING. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  cook  should  attend  to 
the  marketing  of  the  provision  for  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment : sueh  as  the  butcher,  fishmonger,  poulterei’, 
&c.  &c.,  not  simply  giving  his  orders  when  the 
tradesmen  send  in  the  morning,  but  to  call  upon  each 
tradesman  every  morning,  and  see  himself,  what  is 
wanted,  and  the  exact  weight  of  all  meat  sent  in,  with 
a ticket  of  the  weight.  I simply  mention  this,  as  being 
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the  practice  in  some  large  families  for  the  house - 
steward  to  market  for  the  kitchen,  which  is  quite 
erroneous,  unless  the  said  house-steward  has  originally 
been  a cook,  and  acts  as  clerk  of  the  kitchen ; but 
even  this,  altogethei’,  answers  not  so  well,  as  it  takes 
that  responsibility  off  the  cook  which  he  ought  to  be 
accountable  for,  under  the  controul  of  the  house- 
steward,  who  must  be  answerable  for  the  settlement 
of  his  accounts,  as  well  as  others  belonging  to  the 
establishment. 

All  tradesmen's  servants,  who  take  and  fulfil  orders, 
ought  never  to  be  detained  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  a very 
bad  practice,  both  for  their  emplo5^er  and  those  who 
have  their  duty  to  attend  to  in  the  kitchen ; it  is  an 
evil  in  every  respect,  which  I most  firmly  declare 
against ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  or  woman, 
at  the  head  of  their  kitchen  to  prevent  it. 

SERVANTS’  SCANDAL. 

As  the  most  clear  and  sparkling  water  cannot  pass 
through  an  impm*e  vessel,  without  being  sullied,  so 
the  reputation  of  a woman  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  menial  conversation  without  losing  its  original  purity. 
Vulgar  and  uneducated  minds  are  incapable  of  judging 
their  superiors.  The  fine  gradations,  and  almost 
imperceptible  lines  of  distinction  between  apparent 
error  and  actual  guilt,  are  altogether  invisible  to  them. 
A sympathy  of  habits  and  feelings  renders  persons  of 
equal  station  capable  of  appreciating  motives,  and 
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drawing  conclusions  from  circumstances  which  the 
coarse-minded  and  ignorant  cannot  comprehend ; who, 
judging  from  self,  the  only  criterion  known  to  them, 
hesitate  not  to  attribute  guilt  where  indiscretion  alone 
exists.  The  utmost  malice  of  the  refined  never  extended 
to  one-half  the  length  in  its  conclusions  to  which 
servants,  without  any  malice,  continually  go  in  theirs  ; 
and  many  a high-born  and  innocent  woman  has  been 
by  her  domestics,  believed  capable  of  actions,  the  bare 
suspicion  of  which,  would  have  filled  her  mind  with 
dismay  and  horror;  but  they  had  deduced  their 
opinions  wholly  from  the  laxity  of  their  own  moral 
feelings  withotit  any  malice  towards  her. 

An  excellent  rule  for  living  happy  in  society  is 
never  to  concern  oui’selves  with  the  afiairs  of  others, 
unless  they  wish  for  or  desire  it.  Under  pretence  of 
being  useful,  people  often  show  more  curiosity  than 
afiection. 


Oh,  Scandal ! direst  fiend  of  hell, 
Engender’d  in  the  heart  of  pride. 

With  hate  and  ignorance  born  to  dwell. 

All  human  sufferings  to  deride. 

In  garb  of  flattery  oft  thou’rt  seen. 

To  pierce  the  unsuspicious  heart ; 

And  in  the  lover’s  breast  serene. 

Suspicions  guilty  fires  to  dart. 

Say  not  that  Scandal  haunts  the  town. 

She  steals  along  the  hawthorn  vale ; 

In  yonder  cot,  she  sits  her  dow'ii. 

And  calmly  breathes  the  damning  tale.  ' 
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Scandal — so  sought  by  all  depraved, 

And  dead  to  honour,  truth,  and  shame. 
No  firmness  ever  thee  yet  braved  ; 

Whose  whisper  damns  the  purest  name. 
Venders  of  Scandal,  soon  shall  you 
Feel  all  the  pangs,  you  oft  have  given  ; 
Truth  ever  meets  the  eternal  view 
And  Scandal  has  no  place  in  Heaven. 


END. 
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